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The East Indiaman—“built to batter storms around the Cape, built to carry cargo without 

leakage or spoiling, and also built to fight. A massive, stately ship, built with passenger quar- 

ters on the orlop deck, room and to spare.” ... About this famous ship revolves the story of a 
hero who was hanged—see “‘Rogue’s Yarn,” beginning on page 38. 
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Prize Offer for 


Real Experiences 


4 anc is material for a novel in every 
person’s life, it has been said. Wheth- 
er this is true or not, we do believe that 
in the lives of most of us some experience 
has occurred sufficiently exciting to merit 
description in print. With this idea in 
mind we shall be pleased to receive and 
to print true stories of real experience, 
running from one thousand to four thou- 
sand words each. For each of those ac- 
cepted each month we will pay, according 
to our appraisal of its length and strength, 
an average price of $50. 

In theme the stories may deal with ad- 
venture, mystery, sport, humor, — es- 
pecially humor!—war or business. Sex 
is barred. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Real Experience Editor, 
the Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Preferably but not 
necessarily they should be typewritten, 
and should be accompanied by a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope for use in 
case the story is unavailable. 

A pen name may be used if desired, 
but in all cases the writer’s real name 
and permanent address should accompa- 
ny the manuscript. Be sure to write your 
name and correct address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of your 
story, and keep a copy as insurance 
against loss of the original; for while we 
handle manuscripts with great care, we 
cannot accept responsibility for their re- 
turn. As this is a monthly contest, from 
one to two months may elapse before you 
receive a report on your story. 


FACE MARRED BY UGLY 


SCHOOL-AGE PIMPLES? 


Help keep your blood free of waste 
poisons that may irritate your skin 


Don’t let ugly hickies make you look ridiculous. Stop 
being shunned and laughed at. Find out what may 
cause your pimples and take steps to get rid of them. 


Between 18 and 25, your body is growing rapidly. 
Important gland changes may upset your system. 
Intestinal poisons are often thrown into the blood 
stream and carried to the skin... where they may 
bubble out in pimples, 

Let Fleischmann’s Yeast help you as it has helped 
so many others. Millions of tiny, live plants in each 
cake of this fresh food help keep your blood free of 
intestinal poisons. When this is done, resulting 
pimples begin to go. Your skin becomes clearer, 
smoother, more attractive. Many get amazing re- 
sults in 80 days or less! Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast today. Eat 8 cakes daily—one cake 14 hour 
before meals. 


WINS $150 PRIZE 
“I received a check from the Can- 
field Oil Company of Cleveland for 
$150, for first prize in @ contest 
which they conducted. I am per- 
fectly truthful in telling you that 
the manner in which the N.I.A. 
course has taught me to assemble 
my facts and the way of telling 
them was directly responsible for 
my success. The $150 paid for many 
things which I would not otherwise 


have hag Mary A. Hauck 
13976 Clifton Blyd,, Lakewood, Ohio 


Why can’t 
you Write? 


it°s much simpler than you think? 


O many people with the “germ” of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. 
Or they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons 
gifted with the genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writ- 
ing is done by so-called “unknowns.” Not only do 
these thousands of men and women produce most of 
the fiction published, but countless articles on business 
affairs, social matters, domestic science, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week 
thousands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to 
writers whose latent ability was perhaps no greater 
than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to write 
is by writing! Newspaper copy-desk editors waste no time on 
theories or ancient classics. The story is the thing. Every copy 
“cub” goes through the course of practical criticism—a training 
that turns out more successful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instruction on the Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to metropolitan re- 
porters. Thus you learn ie doing, not by studying the individual 
styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practical 
newspaper men. Gradually they help to clarify your own dis- 
tinctive style. _ Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, 
too, as you gain the ‘“‘professional’’ touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see constant progress 
week by week as your faults are corrected and your writing 
ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or not you 
have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your powers of 
observation, your imagination and dramatic instinct. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon below today. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y 
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One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit as promised in Blue Book, September. 
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a Have You Had These 


Strange Experiences? 


Wr has not experienced 

that inexplicable phenom- 
enon of sensing an unseen 
presence? Who has not sud- 
denly realized that he has 


quent appeal to self from 
ome intangible intelligence? 
Too long have the restrictions 
f orthodoxy and ridicule of 
unenlightened persons kept 
hese commonplace occurren- 
es shrouded in secrecy. Learn 
what the world’s greatest 
hinkers, artists, poets and 
geniuses found by accident— 
hat the intelligence just be- 
ond the border of thinking 
onsciousness is man's foun- 
ain-head of imagination and 
he source of the greatest cre- 
tive power he can command. 


Accept This FREE Book 


You cannot better your place 
fin life by thinking only in 
¢ terms of what you have read 
r heard. Only by the intelli- 
ent direction of your inner 
: faculties will you receive that 
needed vision and impetus to 
carry you beyond the plod- 
ding, routine-enslaved masses. 
Let the Rosicrucians send you 
Free Sealed Book that tells 
; you how you may learn to 
, employ and enjoy your nat- 
< ural heritage — the forces of 
mind. Address: Scribe E.C.O. 


‘The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) San Jose, Calif. 
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‘‘Poppy Island’’ 


The fascinating story of 

an American boy brought 

up as a Chinese in old 
San Francisco. 
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NVENTIONS WANTED | 


We successfully sell inventions, patented and unpat- 
ented. Write for proof, and tellus what you have forsale. 
Chartered Institute, Dept. 34-A, Washington, D. C. 


A Ranger’s 


Drafted as sheriff, a Rang- 
er deals with cattle-thieves. 


County resigned, and the people demanded 
that I take the job. 

I realized I had been appointed sheriff for 
the special duty of cleaning up the county of 
horse- and cattle-thieves, so I started in. I 
began to arrest the ringleaders on any charge. 
The juries would not convict, so I determined 
to break the gangs up through lawyer fees. 

The main operators soon got tired of paying 
out this money and began to round up their 
off-color cattle, and quietly slipped them out 
of the county. Their sympathizers did all 
they could to mislead me, but I took two good 
men and followed the trail. They turned the 
cattle loose on the Washita River in the In- 
dian Territory, loose-herding them, as we cow- 
boys termed it. We slipped up on three of 
the rustlers, who readily surrendered. Two 
of them agreed to come back to Texas without 
extradition papers, but the third refused. 

I sent the two men who had come with me 
back to round up the cattle while I took the 
third man to Guthrie, capital of the Indian 
Territory, for safekeeping. Here I saw the 
Governor, and asked him for thirty days’ time 
to go back to Texas and get extradition papers . 
for this man. He gladly consented. 

I then hurried back to the boys on the 
Washita River. They had all the cattle gath- 
ered—over three hundred head. I started them 
back toward home with the cattle, while I 
went to Cheyenne to get the two prisoners. 
I joined the men with the cattle the following 
day. I did not fear these two prisoners very 
much. I would handcuff them together at 
night, but we three had to stand all the guard 
around the cattle at night, which made us a 
long guard. We always rode the best horses, 
so if the prisoners undertook to get away, we 
could overtake them without shooting them. 

My great problem was to get the man I 
had in jail at Guthrie indicted, as the governor 
of Texas would not issue extradition papers 
on another State only following an indictment. 
In Donley County, I was told the court was 
in session there, so at Clarendon I told the dis- 
trict attorney my story. He asked me to tell 
the grand jury the circumstances connected 
with the stealing of the cattle and my trailing 
them through Donley County when they were 
taken to the Indian Territory. This I did and 
I told him to let me know the result of the 
action of the grand jury, and to send a copy 
of the indictment to Governor Hogg, asking 
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Scrapbook 


By IRA ATEN 


him to send the extradition papers to the Gov- 
ernor of the Indian Territory at Guthrie. 

This done, I mounted my horse and over- 
took the boys with the cattle that night. The 
word had gone ahead of us that we were re- 
turning with the stolen cattle, and hundreds 
of men lined up along the route waiting for 
us. We would let these ranchers look through 
the herd to see if we had any of their cattle. 
Some were found to have been stolen from 
every county the cattle had passed through. 

When I got back home at Dimmit, the 
county seat of Castro County, a letter was 
there from the district attorney at Clarendon 
saying the grand jury had brought an indict- 
ment against my man in jail at Guthrie, and 
that a copy of the indictment had been sent to 
Governor Hogg at Austin, as I requested. As 
soon as I could arrange my affairs, I returned 
to Guthrie, arriving there just the day before 
the thirty-day time allowed by the governor 
was up. The Governor had honored the extra- 
dition papers from the Governor of Texas. 

This man was a dangerous criminal, having 
several other charges against him. I took no 
chances with him. I had brought along hand- 
cuffs and leg-irons, which I used on him dur- 
ing the return trip. In the daytime I would 
leave one side of the leg-irons on one leg 
draw the other up under his pants by a light 
chain about twelve feet long, and let the 
prisoner carry the chain in his hand, or put it 
up his sleeve, so that no one would know he 
was a prisoner. 

I always had a horror of shooting a prisoner 
for running away from me. I came back by 
Vernon on the train getting there at eight 
o’clock at night. As the Amarillo train would 
leave at five o’clock the next morning, I de- 
cided to go to a hotel instead of the jail, as I 
was afraid I would not get my man out of the 
jail in time to catch the train. 

I asked the proprietor of the hotel to give 
me a room next to his own. I handcuffed 
my left hand to the prisoner’s right. Then I 
asked the proprietor to shackle us together 
with the leg irons and take the keys and my 
pistol, until morning. 

When I arrived at Amarillo, I still had fifty 
miles to go with the prisoner, southward to 
Dimmit. We made the drive with a team and 
buggy next day... . At the trial of the pris- 
‘oners, they were convicted, and that broke up 
one of the worst gangs of cattle thieves which 
had ever operated in the Panhandle. 


Are You 9 
Worried “FP 
about holding 

your job? 


HEN one of your fellow-workers is ‘‘let 
out’’—does it make you wonder whether 
you’re next? 

Does the fear of having to go job hunting— 
perhaps this very next week—sometimes spoil 
your whole day—now and then keep you tossing 
restlessly in the night? 

It’s high time you stopped! 

Forit’ssoeasy tostopifyou’llonly give yourself 
real cause to feel secure in your present position. 

But be sure that it is real cause. See to it that 
your value to your firm really does become so 
great that they'll feel they must keep you. 

Seem difficult? Well, it needn’t! It’s fairly 
easy! Every year there are thousands like you 
who accomplish it—thousands to whom LaSalle 
training gives the value—yes, and self-confidence 
—that holds jobs and even in hard times may win 
promotions! 

“Twice they kept me and let others go,”’ writes 
M. F., ‘principally because I was a LaSalle 
trained man. My salary has more than doubled 
and I expect to go right on from here.” 

From the moment you begin LaSalle training, 

ou start to rise above the crowd. You win new 
terest from your employers, You take on added 
value. And right through your training—even long 
after!—LaSalle still helps you keep forging ahead. 

Why not start today to count LaSalle training 
as one of your own assets? 

Liberal terms can easily be arranged. And the 
coupon below will bring you all information— | 
without the slightest obligation. 

Avoid risking your future! Risk just a postage 
tt instead! Remember, for thirty years 
LaSalle has built successful business men! 
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Two Americans wrecked on 

a strange primitive island 

off the French coast find 

gold—and disaster. An ex- 

ceptional story by the able 

author of “The Devil Came 
to Our Valley.” 


ONTRARY to general belief, 
the life of a correspondent 
working on an American news- 
agency in Paris can be pretty 

dull at times. It was that day, I remem- 
ber. Nothing was happening—not even 
a war in the Balkans. Assassinations 
were out of fashion, and it was too hot 
and muggy for strikes, street-mobs and 
the usual run of news that keeps the 
Inter-Press office active. I was just 
about to sneak out and grab a beer, when 
I heard the Chief’s booming voice yell- 
ing: 

“Nielen!” 

I went inside. He had a couple of 
clip-sheets from the Navas News Bu- 
reau, and waved them at me. 

“You're catching a train to Brest,” he 
said, “—in just half an hour. You'll take 
a boat early in the morning and get out 
to that island and run down this story. 
Get going. Cashier will give you an ad- 
vance on expenses.” 

I grabbed the clips, ran a quick eye 
over them and wondered if the Chief had 
been touched by the heat. Sending a 
man off on a jaunt like that generally 
means a hot story; but this—or these— 
looked like the fillers on the back page 
of a Sunday feature-section. The Navas 
agency, a local French outfit, had got a 
queer rumor about some old fisherman 
living on an island out in the foggy 
waters between France and the English 
Channel, finding a gold nugget. All 
right if it happened to be an American, 
but it wasn’t. I couldn’t see any “news 
angle” for the hundred and twenty Amer- 
ican dailies we served with foreign stuff. 
The other clip was even less, to my mind: 
A couple of American boys—taking a 
cruise between college’ terms—had got 


themselves wrecked in their little thirty- 
five-foot ketch, on the same island. In- 
teresting, and all that. Worth a blurb of 
a few lines in the week-end cable, but I 
couldn’t see why the Chief wanted to 
spend the money sending a man down 
there. And I said so, too. 

He growled at me: 

“Nobody cares what you think,” he 
said. “I’m still handing out assign- 
ments on this desk, until further notice. 
But if you must know, Nielen, there is 
just a chance of that gold-story being 
important. America has just gone off 
the gold standard, which puts France in 
a delicate position, with a lot of gold in 
the Banque de France, but no gold re- 
sources at all. If somebody should dis- 
cover workable gold-fields on French 


By FULTONGRANT 


They who would have burned human flesh to propitiate a 
werewolf god, flung their souls into chanting— 


soil,—if they should, I say,—its effect on 
international currency would be over- 
balancing. Now I happen to know that 
those Breton islands contain a lot of 
quartz and similar geological formations 
which sometimes accompany gold de- 
posits. Probably there isn’t anything in 
this report; but if there is, I want Inter- 
Press to get there first with the story. 
Off you go.” 

“What about those American kids and 
their ship?” 

“That’s nothing much,” he admitted. 
“Since you’re going there, get the dope on 
them. They’re the Brownford kids.” 
(For reasons, I’m not using their real 
names in this record.) “Old Samuel J. 
Brownford’s boys—you know, the meat- 
packer,” the Chief went on. “It’s a 
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Illustrated by 
Austin Briggs 


society story, really. Not important, 
but you can kill two birds with one stone. 
Now shut up and get started.” 

So I caught a train out of the Gare 
St. Lazare, spent the night in a Brest 
hotel, caught a small bathtub of a launch 
that sails weekly with mail and pro- 
visions for that whole archipelago of out- 
lying islands—and sailed right into the 
Fourth Dimension. 

In the first place, nobody ever heard 
of that island. It is called Bihanoc’h, 
which means, in the Breton language, 
“the littlest one,” and it’s not a bad 
name. You sail through the awful 
Fromveeur, which the fishermen call the 
“Passage of Great Terror,” and that’s an 
understatement. Your boat is tossed, 
whirled, hurled and spun through a boil- 


ing caldron of water churned to milk. 
The mist is pale black. Scimitars of 
eerie light from the Craec’h lighthouse on 
Ushant Island, in the distance, slash 
through like knives, whittling your spirit 
down to green-pea size. Overhead the 
gulls are screaming like damned souls. 
Invisible monsters and ancient demons 
roar and howl in the wind. You graze 
sudden death on port and starboard as 
your skipper steers, somehow, through 
jagged rocks where Scylla calls, “Yoo- 
hoo!” to Charybdis, and doom is crack- 
-ling all around you like fireworks. 

And then you are flung into a cleft of 
rock which is the gate to a little harbor 
on the huge rock called Bihanoc’h. The 
fiends are still screaming outside, and 
there is a slumbering giant snoring thun- 
derously somewhere on the island. If it 
weren’t for the cold, it could be a man’s 
idea of hell. 

But you arrive, miraculously, all in 
one piece. Sailors dangle you on a rope- 
ladder and shove you into a rowboat, 
but you don’t even care by then. You 
are sick. Your face is green, and so is 
your very soul. You are trembling all 
over and wishing you are dead. You just 
let them push you around. And the next 
thing you know, they leave you high, if 
not quite dry, on a smelly, fishy wooden 
wharf where groups of grim-looking old 
men in flat hats and hose-like pants 
stand staring at you as if you dropped 
from the moon. 


LOCATED the Brownford boys with 

some difficulty. The trouble was lan- 
guage. They don’t speak much French 
on the islands, and no English at all. 
They gargle, gasp, spit and cough a kind 
of Celtic speech called Breton, of which I 
didn’t have any. But by dint of sign- 
language and the international language 
of setting up a few drinks at a local 
buvette (bar, to you), I managed to get 
a line on the shipwrecked play-boys. 
They were alive, all right. But they 
were—or was I wrong?—not exactly in 
good standing among the islanders. I 
couldn’t make out just what it was, but 
there was a shade, a feeling about the 
way the men spoke of them, that sug- 
gested—well, something. 

I found them boarding for the time in 
the only decent house on the island. It 
belonged to an old Frenchman, a sort of 
hermit, who had gone out there to philos- 
ophize, think and commune with nature. 
His name was Pierre d’Aulie, and he 
had been a professor in a Paris university 


until he wrote some document that put 
him in wrong with the Academy of His- 
torians. Anyhow, he had taken the boys 
in after their wreck, and was housing 
them until they could get a boat back to 
civilization. 

A queer little hombre, this Professor. 
He looked like a fat stuffed hedgehog, 
and he bristled like one; but he was 
courteous enough to me. 

“Entrez, entrez, donc, monsieur,” he 


’ greeted me when I jerked a rope that 


clattered a bell inside his place, and he 
came to the door. “Ah, the press. I do 
not like the press, but come in. You 
wish to see the jeunes Américains? Eh 
bien—” 

So I met the boys. 


AMMY JR. was a nice lad; his 
brother Jud wasn’t. That’s short, 
neat and blunt. Sammy Jr. had a nice 
grin, a big happy football-playing body, 
and an aloof-wistfulness that you had to 
like at sight. Jud Brownford looked, 
talked and acted like a rodent. I took 
their word for it they were brothers, but 
they were as unlike as two men can be. 
“Didn’t think we were news,” said 
Sammy. “Fancy a reporter coming down 
here to dig us up! Well, be careful what 
you write, because I don’t want Dad to 
get worried about us. We'll stay here 
awhile—if the Professor will board us. 
I managed to salvage some painting 
things—I’m an artist, kind of; and this 
is a swell place to paint. Jud has other 
ideas, too.” 

“That’s right,” said the rat-faced Jud. 
“But I don’t want any damned story 
about it in the papers. How did you 
ever find out about us, anyhow? Hell, 
a feller can’t even have a private little 
wreck.” 

He grinned, but it wasn’t nice like 
his brother’s grin. I took a slap at his 
ego: 

“T didn’t come down here just for you 
boys,” I said. “There is a rumor that 
somebody found a chunk of gold down 
here. That could bea story. Know any- 
thing about it?” 

The silence that followed that was just 
loud. And long. Brother looked at 
brother. Both looked at the Professor, 
who hadn’t said a word. All three of 
them looked at me as though I had been 
reading their private letters. 

It was the old Professor who spoke, 
finally. 

“But—c’est incroyable! 
such a report get out?” 


How could 


Suddenly I stepped on 
something soft, and I gave 
a yell. Then I flopped. 
Everything was black. 


‘= = 
ee a PP =, 
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“Navas news service. Probably 
through the radio station on Ushant,” I 
said, guessing. “News is like murder. 
It outs. Is there anything to the re- 
port?” 

Silence again. Then: 

“Tt is—true. But it is not quite what 
you imagine, monsieur,” he said. “There 
is no gold mine on Bihanoc’h, monsieur. 
I have been endeavoring to dissuade this 
young man—” He indicated Jud Brown- 
ford. 

“Going gold-hunter, eh?” I asked him, 
just kidding a little. 

He said, aggressively: 

“Why not? Anybody’s business?” 

“Not mine, feller,” I said, not under- 
standing why he should be so touchy. 

“You must not, my young friend—” 
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This was the professor. ‘Already there 
is enough trouble—” 

“Trouble?” I asked. ““What’s wrong ?” 

Jud Brownford had a nasty laugh. 

“Spooks,” he said. “These hicks out 
here are all worked ‘up. Look, Nielen: 
an old drunk comes into Men-mor— 
that’s the name of this village—with a 
nugget and a crazy story about dragons, 
and gnom-ies and such-like, and these 
sappy people are so superstitious that 
they’re all worked up about it. The hell 
with that. I don’t believe there is any 
gold, really. The nugget hasn’t been 
assayed, even. But I’m going to have 
a look, anyhow.” 

“Mais non!” said the Professor. 

“Better not, kid,” said Sammy, Jr. 
“Why stir things up?” 
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LL this was over. my head, and I said 


so. 

“What’s the story? You're not mak- 
ing any sense. Let me in on it, if there 
is anything,” I said. 

“Better let the Professor tell it,” sug- 
gested Sammy, and I turned to the old 
man. 

“It is not an easy thing to explain, this 
thing,” he said. “You do not live on this 
island; you will never credit the thin 
which is here... . Superstition? Call 
it that. But this gold was found in a 
place which is protected by—by un- 
human creatures. It is doomed. It is 
cursed. To dig in there,—even to go 
into the place,—will cause trouble, my 
young friends. Do not, I beg of you.” 

“Tell me, Professor,” I urged him. 

“You do not know, then, the legend 
of the city of Ys?” he asked. 

“Ys? Never heard of it.” 

“VYs—it was a great, rich city, but 
very wicked. Long ago in the time of 
the Druids, monsieur. Like your Atlan- 
tis of the Western World, it was swal- 
lowed up in the sea. It was there, mon- 
sieur, where lived the sorceress known to 
myth as Fata Morgana.” 

Jud Brownford blared his laughter. 

“And now, little Children of the Radio 
House,” he laughed, “Uncle Willy will 
tell you about Snow White—” 

But the old Professor never cracked 
a smile. He just went on, solemnly: 

“Tt was the black magic of Morgana, 
monsieur, which gave Ys its golden 
riches. No other city in the world has 
had such wealth. And when the flood 
came and overwhelmed the city, all was 
lost in the flood. And that hill, it is the 
temple of Morgana. It was there, mon- 
sieur, where the gold was hid.” 

He waited for the effect. I said: 

“You wouldn’t be kidding us, Pro- 
fessor?” But he just ignored me. 

“The little hill where the temple of 
Morgana was, monsieur, was not quite 
lost in the flood. And that hill, it is the 
island of Bihanoc’h.” 

Then I caught it: 

“So you want to say that if this old 
man’s nugget is really gold, it is part 
of the lost treasure of Ys? Pretty 
fantastic, isn’t it? You admit it is 
legend—” 

“What, monsieur, is legend? Legend 
is a thing believed by one age which is 
not quite believed by another. Where 
there is smoke, there is also fire. If there 
is, or was, belief, there must have been 
fact—of some sort.” 
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“Well, that’s over my head,” I ad- 
mitted. “But why not dig wherever 
the man found the gold, and see what’s 
there? It doesn’t seem very dangerous 
to me.” 

Jud Brownford wagged his head. 

“That’s what I say!” he shouted, and 
I found myself disliking him so much 
that I wished I hadn’t said that. 


“Tf ISTEN, messieurs,” the Professor 

said, as if talking toa class. “It is 
not a question of gold or no gold. It is 
a deeper question. One does not have 
the right to bring terror among innocent, 
simple people.” 

“Terror-e~ 

“The terror of fear. 
superstition.” 

“Explain, please.” 

“The islanders, monsieur, believe that 
the progeny of the fatal Morgana are 
still living on the island—strange, un- 
human creatures of evil who belong not 
to this world but to the bed-bihan, the 
half-world which is between humanity 
and the place of Damned Souls. There- 
fore the gold is tainted and cursed. To 
touch it, is to bring a doom upon the 
island. These creatures are the morgan- 
ed, messieurs, the spirits of evil which 
dwell in the sea and in the rocky caves 
of the island. I do not ask you to 
believe; but I ask you not to bring fear 
to this island.” 

“What do you care, Professor? You 
aren’t a Breton. If they’re so ignorant 
as that, to hell with them!” That was 
Jud Brownford, and typical. 

“Ts gold, after all, that important?” 
I asked him. ‘“You’ve got plenty of 
money.” 

“Nobody has plenty of money, Mis- 
ter,’ he said. “Even Rockefeller can 
use another million, any day. But I 
want the fun of looking at it. Sure, I 
don’t believe in it; but I wanna play.” 

Sammy said quietly: “Perhaps we’d 
better not, brother. No use starting 
trouble.” 

But Jud sneered at him: 

“Quitter, hey? Just a softy. Well, 
you can’t kid me out of it with spooks 
and gnom-ies. I’m going out there to- 
morrow. I salvaged our ship’s radio 
and a storage battery. I’ve worked a 
week to build a little radio-balance out 
of the tubes. That’s like what the pros- 
pectors use out West. I’m going to 
prospect that cave. Probably isn’t any- 
thing. Fool’s gold. Maybe some melted 
bars left by some of your old French 


The terror of 
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pirates. Anyhow, I’m going to find out. 
You guys can come along or not. To 
hell with the islanders!” 

And he walked out on us. 

It still wasn’t very clear to me, but 
I sensed that Professor d’Aulie knew 
that it was all wrong. Besides, there 
is never any use getting a rural com- 
munity stirred up in its pet superstitions. 
Remember the Salem witchcraft busi- 
ness? It seemed pretty useless to risk 
starting a panic among these little peo- 
ple. Still, Jud Brownford was one of 
those boys who didn’t care as long as he 
had his way.... Well—it was none of 
my business. 


EXT day I learned a little more. 

Jud had already started trouble with 
his radio. It seems nobody on the is- 
land had ever seen one, and when they 
saw him sitting beside a box with a wom- 
an’s voice singing—from Paris, I guess— 
and no woman there, they began to think 
of black magic. They didn’t like it. It 
wasn’t natural. 

I asked the Professor about the is- 
lander who found the nugget. 

“The best thing to do is to take him 
and his nugget back to France and have 
it assayed. Where is he?” I asked. 

“Dead.” Just one word. That gave 
me a Start, too. 

“How come?” 

He shrugged. “The man was a drunk- 
ard. He lived alone out on a little 
promontory at the western end of the 
island, and he drank much of this island 
cider which is called gist. Drunk, he fell 
into the opening of a cave which is 
called the Kao da Morgan-ed, the grotto 
of Morgana. His story is disconnected 
and incredible. He spoke of dragons 
roaring, and a hot breath upon him. 
Then he slept. When he came to, he 
had, in his hand, what he thought was 
a stone. That stone was a gold nug- 
get, monsieur.” 

“And then?” 

“He came to town to buy more zist. 
He returned toward his home, but they 
found his body upon the moors—very 
dead. There was no mark on him. 
Possibly heart-failure and age. But the 
villagers believe otherwise—the punish- 
ment of the morgan-ed.” 

“All that could be easily explained,” 
I said: but the old man just shrugged. 

“This island is a queer place, mon- 
sieur. I have lived here for fifteen 
years, and there is much which I do not 
explain. How can you prove that there 
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are not, in this world, existences which 
are not animal nor human? Is _ not 
history and legend full of fairies, gnomes, 
elves and such-like? Is it perhaps that 
your civilization has driven them out, to 
linger in such remote places as these. 
Ah, laugh if you will, monsieur; but 
there is much which science cannot prove 
by Einstein. Or disprove, either.” 

He had me there; I couldn’t argue that. 

Grapevine telegraph! It works every- 
where, but more especially among prim- 
itive people. Jud Brownford and his 
crude box of radio gold-hunter went out 
to the end of the island where the mor- 
gan-ed cave runs deep into the pile of 
boulders which bristle at the edge of the 
sea. Brother Sammy went with him, 
still protesting and not wanting to, but 
feeling a brotherly responsibility. And 
I went along too. Sure, I did. So would 
anybody, let alone a newspaper man. I 
had to spend a week on this place, like 
it or not, and I might as well see what 
went on. So I did. 

But although we didn’t talk about it, 
the grapevine telegraph of the island 
started working, and the people knew we 
were going out there before we even got 
started. 

And they didn’t like it. 

“Eul lezen a zo bennekment-se,” they 
gurgled in that crazy language. “A law 
on it, there is a law on it. It will bring 
a doom. The law of the morgan-ed.” 

And maybe they were right, at that. 


HE kao da morgan-ed (1 love to exer- 

cise my little vocabulary of Breton, 
so forgive it) or grotto of the Morgans, 
isn’t much to look at from the outside. 
“Wasn't,” I ought to say, for reasons 
which you will see. Just a hole in a 
cliff, with a stretch of white sand run- 
ning down to the sea from it. The sand 
was the only remarkable thing, because 
it happened to be the only sandy spot 
on the island’s twenty miles of shore, 
the rest being solid and broken rocks. 
A great boulder of quartz seemed to 
make a sort of roof over the entrance 
to the cave; and a little narrow coal- 
black rivulet ran from a spring at the 
mouth, deep inside, as though it were the 
alimentary canal to the island’s inner 
belly. Queer, that boulder. It might 
have been a cromlec’h, a Druid stone. 
It was big enough, odd enough. Might 


have been cut by human hand. I 
wouldn’t know about those things. 
I didn’t go in. Not then. Sammy 


Brownford wanted to make a sketch of 


ay 
Wh 


> 
eo 
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ithe glorious gray-mist sea where it 
poured its anger up over the sand. 
“Catch the mood,” he called it. Me, I 
wanted to eat. We had brought some 
flatfish, nicely dried, a la Bretonnaise, 
and the inner-man screamed to broil 
them. So I did that, and Sammy 
painted. 

But not Jud. That lad had a single- 
purpose mind. He had his crazy treas- 
ure-seeker—a sort of scaffold about four 
feet long with two boxes, one on each end, 
containing the radio tubes and batteries. 
He rigged it so that he could carry it, 
walking between the boxes and wearing 
headphones. 

“Tf I can catch one of those gnom-ies,” 
he said with his usual wise-cracking 
leer, “I’ll bring him out. So long, boys 


Nall 
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The whole island was 
convulsed. A great gap 
opened up... . Houses 
just dropped out of sight. 


—I’ll catch you a nugget or maybe 
pieces of eight.” 

And off he went. 

He was gone an hour before we wor- 

ried. Sammy had urged him to unravel 
a ball of string or yarn as he went into 
that black hole, just in case the pas- 
sage went double on him; but Jud 
Brownford wasn’t using anybody’s else 
ideas, thanks. He just lighted a torch 
made out of a resinous knot from some 
shrub which grows abundantly; and in 
he went, eager and reckless, like a kid 
going into a haunted house to show 
off. 
But when an hour was past, we began 
to wonder. 
“I’m going in,” said Sammy. “Jud’s 
headstrong, and always doing fool things. 
Anything might happen to him, Not 
that I believe in fairies—” 

I joined him. 

Weird place, that cave. Caves al- 
ways are, somehow. But this one was 
dripping with a cold sweat, and the 
light from our torches made fantastic 
shapes out of the crystal salt stalactites 
that dangled around. Queer, too, be- 
cause some of the side stones and the 
roof seemed to be made of blocks— 
crudely cut chunks which might have 
been man-made. Then there was a 
smell. I noticed it after we had gone on 
for about half a mile underground. 
Sweetish—sickly. Made you gasp and 
gag. Mineral smell. I thought little 
enough of it until it got me. 


Suddenly I stepped on something soft, 
and I gave a yell. Then I flopped. Ev- 
erything was black until I came to— 
maybe half an hour later—out on the 
sand where Sammy Brownford had 
dragged me. How he did it, I can’t 
imagine. He was plenty strong, that 
boy; but dragging a limp body—two, 
with his brother’s—is no good time, and 
over those slippery, treacherous stones. 

I woke, hearing him say 

“Thank God—thank God!” I felt the 
same way, and said so. “What hit me?” 
T asked him. : 

“T’d say gas. I don’t know. Look at 

ud.” 

I looked at Jud. He was sprawled 
out in the sand, still unconscious, and 
looking like Death warmed up. White 
as a ghost, greenish-white. In the war 
T’ve seen faces like that—after a chlorine 
attack. ... Well, we won’t talk about it. 

“Not dead, is he?” 

Sammy shook his head. | 

“No, but it’s gas; he’s badly gassed. 
I smelled it, and dunked a handkerchief 
in the brook inside, and held it over my 
nose. I feel pretty wabbly, myself, com- 
ing back with my nose uncovered and 
my hands full. How do you feel?” 

he came through it. 


I felt rotten. I felt awful. 
“God! What a dream!” he said. 


“Dreamed of a city—people—faces—aw- 
ful faces—queer things moving around. 
Walls tumbling. Sea rushing in. Hor- 
rible—’ He was pretty badly shaken, 
but he was still skeptical. “Of course 
it’s just an association-dream. The old 
Professor’s story working on my sub- 
conscious. Say—how did I get here? 
What happened?” 

We told him about the gas. He must 
have been hit by it suddenly, in a sort 
of current or blast. 

“T just noticed that the two oscillat- 
ing currents were making heterodynes in 
the same pitch, meaning that metal was 
under me—some kind. I stooped over 
to look at the meter, and there was a 
warm, almost hot current of air, like a 
hot breath, on my neck. Then I flopped. 
Gas, you think? Must be. That is the 
‘dragon’ of the old man who—who found 
the nugget. Often find gas in these old 
caves. Well, we learned something—” 

And he went on, not in the least “dis- 
turbed by his experience, to tell what he 
was going to do that very night. 


UST then Jud Brownford came slowly 
out of it. He was sick, copiously, but 
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IVE the boy credit, though I don’t 

like him: but he had ingenuity—to 
spare ; he had not only salvaged his ship’s 
radio, but he had hauled off a shotgun 
and a dozen boxes of smokeless shells 
which weren’t too wet to use for his 
purpose. He was going to take out the 
powder and use it to blast in that cave. 
Crazy? Well, maybe; but that idea 
wasn’t. 

“Why not let it alone now?” Sammy 
urged. “That gas might be very dan- 
gerous. You can’t tell. Besides, I 
didn’t like the faces of the villagers when 
we went through town. I think the old 


man didn’t exaggerate much. Maybe 
we'd better let it go now, Jud.” 
“T’m not a quitter,” he said. “Besides, 


it isn’t the principle of the thing; it’s 
the gold I want—ha-ha! Let the people 
have their fairies. I'll play bogey-man. 
Give ’em a good scare when I blow up a 
few rocks out there.” 

You see? You can’t argue with a 
man who has the gold-bug. The rodent- 
nature of the boy was pretty close to the 
surface, to my way of thinking. So we 
let it pass, hoping for a change of heart, 
and hiked back to town. 

If I thought the villagers were resent- 
ful before we went, it was mild compared 
to what they showed now. They said 
things at us as we walked by. They 
growled. They used awful jaw-breaking 
sounds in their fantastic language. They 
yelled at the three of us, and shook fists. 

“Kit! Kit d’aman!” they yelled a lot 
—which, I learned, means substantially 
get-to-hell-out-of-here. 

Nice going, what? 

At the Professor’s house there was a 
scene of excitement. The priest was 
there—he was the Abbe Trévidic, a 
grand, saintly, bearded old fellow who 
was almost part of the soil there; and so 
was a squat little man who proved to be 
the mayor of the town. 

Agitated is the word. 

“Messieurs, messieurs!” puffed the 
Professor, his face round and red. “It is 
come, that which I feared. Trouble, 
messieurs. The people here, they are 
distraught. You must leave "the island 
at once, messieurs. It is not a good thing 
which you have done here, to enter the 
kao da morgan-ed.” 

“What the hell?” That was Judson 
Brownford. “A swell bunch of insular 
xenophobes, they are! So full of preju- 
dice they think everybody but them- 
selves is crazy and bad. What is it 
now ?” 
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Spluttering conversation from the 
mayor. Calmer but tense words from the 
good priest. The Professor explained: 

“All afternoon they have crowded the 
marketplace. They have demanded of 
Monsieur l’Abbe that he exorcise you 
like devils. This radio box of yours, it 
is black magic. That is what they say. 
Terror walks the island, messieurs. You 
will bring a doom, they say. It is dan- 
gerous for you to remain. You must 
leave at once—tonight.” 

“In what?” I asked. I was willing 
enough, God knows; but the launch 
didn’t come for a week. 

“Monsieur le Maire, he has a boat. 
He can sail you to Ushant. It is not far. 
You can get a pilot boat from Ushant to 
Brest, even to Cherbourg, maybe. But 
it is that you must leave the island— 
somehow, and at once.” 

“Well, if that’s the way they feel 
about it,” Sammy Brownford began, but 
his brother cut in harshly: 

“Nuts! What do we care about their 
fool superstitions? A bunch of dumb 
clods, they are. They aren’t going to 
scare me away. I’ve found out there is 
metal, or ore, or something in that cave, 
and I’m going to find out what. To- 
night, too. To hell with them! I’m not 
impressed by their fairies and gnom-ies, 
and you can tell em so. This is a civil- 
ized world, and if they don’t keep up 
with it, to hell with ’em! Black magic, 
hey? Wait till I turn lose my little 
blast—ha-ha-ha!” 


E stood pat on that. He even 


thought it was funny. Personally, 


I wasn’t so sure. I didn’t like the things 
I read in those peasant faces when we 
came back from our hike. Ignorant 
people are all right—until you stir them 
up. I’d rather have a college professor 
a at me than a six-foot bohunk, any 
ay. 
The Brownford brothers stalked out— 
Jud did the stalking; Sammy was argu- 
ing with him and trying to make him see 
sense; but I knew he’d stick with his 
brother when it came down to finals. I 
stayed there with the Professor. The 
priest spoke fairly good French, and he 
started all over again to tell me. 
“These are good Christian people,” he 
said. “They are my children, monsieur. 
But in spite of the Church, in spite of 
Saint Pol and his Christianity, which 


came here eight hundred years ago, there. 


is something pagan which lingers. Ani- 
mism, monsieur. Superstition which is 
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very real, very strong. It mingles even 
in their worship of God. I pray you, 
monsieur, urge these two countrymen of 
yours to go, before—before tragedy—” 

But I couldn’t. I knew that. 
avers the Mayor and the Abbe 

Trévidic left, and I sat alone with 
the Professor. It was growing dark now, 
and we sat in almost complete silence for 
some time. Finally young Jud Brown- 
ford came in, laughing. He had been 
drinking, from the way he acted. Swag- 
gering—showing off. 

“Here’s where the gnom-ies catch 
hell,” he said. “Wanna come along?” 
He had his bag of shell-powder in his 
hand, and he was ready to go back to 
that damned cave, but I wasn’t having 
any. “No, thanks,” I said. “How about 
the gas?” 

“Pll risk it,” he said. “Now that I 
know about it, it isn’t so dangerous. 
Didn’t kill us, did it? Apparently water 
absorbs it. Ill use a wet rag over my 


face.” 
And off he went, in spite of all we 
could say. 


It got very dark, and yet I could see 
a bright light pouring through our win- 
dow. Looking out, I saw that there was 
a great bonfire built right in the middle 
of the marketplace, and that a crowd of 
islanders were gathered around it, in 
little groups. Suddenly there was a long, 
low chanting—call it that; it was almost 
like a prayer. It had a rhythmic, eerie 
quality, as if hundreds of throats, sing- 
ng it, were parched with tension and 
ear. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the Professor. 
“Regardez! It has come, it has come!” 

We went to the window, and what I 
saw was a weird sight. 

Set up in the marketplace was an an- 
cient wooden statue of Saint Yves, the 
patron of the islands, and the crowd 
were making a ring around it, with the 
light of the fire casting strange shadows 
over the mossy, rotting figure. They 
were hatless. They were holding out 
their hands, as though the figure were 
alive, and talking to it in a sing-song 
way. And the staring empty eyes of the 
ancient saint seemed to be understand- 
se seals Which was a lot more than 

id. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked d’Aulie. 

“Prayer,” he said. “Only—not quite 
Christian prayer. When the islands were 
Christianized, years ago, Christian names 
were substituted for pagan idols and 
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gods. Missionaries often find it easier 
to do that than to cast out old ideas 
entirely. The statue, who knows? ds 
it Saint Yves? They are singing to it in 
the name of Teutates, the Ancient One 
of the Druids. Even I do not altogether 
understand. I have never seen this 
thing. It was the Abbe who warned me. 
They are beyond Christian intervention 
now. They have reverted to something 
primitive. God help us all now!” 

It didn’t mean very much, but I felt it. 
And it was no pretty feeling. It was as 
though mystic forces had been turned 
loose and were invisibly crushing us in 
that little room. 

Suddenly d’Aulie gasped: “There is 
Trévidic. They'll kill him!” 


T was the Abbe, but they didn’t kill 
him. Martyrs of old must have felt as 
he felt. He walked in among them, hold- 
ing a cross high over his head, and sing- 
ing a canticle in a high, quavering voice: 


Te Deum laudamus; te dominum confi- 
temur. 

Te eternum Patrem; omnis terra ven- 
eratur— : 


And suddenly there was almost a 
miracle. The vibrant, exultant strains of 
the glorious Te Deum pierced through 
the monotone of their pagan chant, cut 
it like a knife, blasted it. It was like a 
vivid struggle between two terrific but 
invisible forces. 

And then the chanting stopped, and 
there was a background of silence as the 
little old man’s quaver shrilled the holy 
anthem. One by one the voices of the 
crowd picked it up. Centuries of de- 
vout Christianity could not, in a single 
moment, be shaken off. And presently 
the island rang with the noble Gregorian 
canticle. The rich Latin words—per- 
haps not even understood by half of 
them—rose up with their mellifluous 
vowels, and drowned even the roaring 
of the sea. It was simply wonderful. A 
bit of psychology, of psychic mastery not 
to be learned from books. 

Now the crowd was roaring it, full- 
throated, as though inspired, as though 
ashamed before the fearlessness of that 
simple, good little man who walked out 
into their midst. 


The glorious company of the Apostles 
praise Thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets 
praise Thee. 

The noble army of Martyrs— 


God had overthrown Teutates. An 
entire epoch of Christian conquest was 
enacted there in ten minutes. The 


_Brownford boys, if they had been in 
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danger, were saved. 
Only—just then, it happened. 


HERE was a sudden little shock, a 

little blast, a little dull thudding 
sound that might almost have been inside 
your own conscience. And then there 
was a terrible blast. The whole sky 
lighted up; the entire island trembled. 
Flames shot far into the air. Far away 
in their light, out toward the western tip 
of the island, I could see great shadowy 
masses of débris flung far into the air. 
This was no blast. No handful of gun- 
powder could have done a thing like this. 
The Professor and I, like the crowd out- 
side, stood frozen. I must have gasped 
something, something stupid. For the 
Professor gave me one look which had 
nothing but vital terror in it. 

“The doom!” he said. “The doom. 
C’est le grisou! Que le bon Dieu prend 
pitie de nous!” 

I felt the same. Whatever it was, it 
spelled nothing but death to me. I 
mentally echoed his prayer. “God help 
us now!” 

Then there was only darkness—a faint 
pinkish glow in the west, and that was 
all. What had happened? I didn’t dare 
to guess. But the crowd did. If ever a 
mob of people went wild, and completely 
reverted to something past,—and, thank 
God, forgotten those people, like a 
single body going insane, did that thing. 
The poor priest—he might have been 
chaff to be blown away by some wind 
current. They swept him from his feet. 
He vanished in a sea of bodies. Some 
one shrilled a strange cry. Others echoed 
it. A woman screamed and prostrated 
herself, flung herself onto her face. 

And then, as if it were a portent, the 
old rotting statue of Saint Yves, which had 
stood there through centuries, defying 
the worms, tottered and slowly crashed 
from its decayed support onto the ground. 

It was as though the forces of evil had, 
in that wild instant, conquered God. 
Personally, I’m not long on religion in a 
showy way, and I don’t go in for mira- 
cles; but that thing, so easily explainable 
but so terrible just then, had me stag- 
gering. The mob went insane. They 
screamed, They began a new wild chant- 
ing. They started dancing,—if you call 
it that—marching with a queer high 
step around the fallen Saint, calling out 
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words which I could not understand pre- 
cisely, but whose meaning I could feel. 
It was a call of passion to the Ancient 
One to drive away the devils which were 
bringing their curse upon the people. 

Then suddenly a cry—a shrill mad cry 
from some one back out of the circle. A 
man was pointing up to the crest of the 
hill behind the village, where two fig- 
ures were struggling down the little path 
which gives over the moor. 

“Deuont !” he cried. “They are com- 
ing. They have escaped the doom. 
Kreigit! Skeit! Leskeit! Seize them, 
burn them! Give an offering to Teu- 
tates, the Ancient!” 


their faces—faces without souls, faces of 
men gone mad. He dropped Judson to 
the ground and stood like a wild boar 
at bay, ready to fight. A big man, this 
Sammy Brownford, but he was like 
nothing, like a puff of smoke in a wind. 
They simply overwhelmed him, I saw 
them swallow him as a wave swallows 
a frail boat. I saw him flung into the 
air, caught, flung again, and carried 
away. I saw the limp body of his broth- 
er Jud torn from hand to hand, dragged 
and flung. They dragged them both 


down the hill. They stripped them bare, 
both of them unconscious by now. 
Women were piling fagots on the raging 


“Da tann! Da tann!” roared the mob. 
“To the fire with them!” 

Hundreds of feet charged up the hill 
to meet those two figures. I could just 
make out the form of big blond Sammy 
Brownford against the still glowing sky. 
He was hurt, I could see that. He half- 
dragged, half-carried his brother, who 
could barely struggle along. I doubt if 
he even guessed what the mob intended. 
He stopped and held up his hand as 
though to ask them to give him help, 
and then suddenly he must have seen 
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bonfire, and the flames bit into the velvet 
of night. I got it then. This was to be 
a sacrifice—a human sacrifice to a for- 
gotten god. Anything to appease the 
wrath of the Ancient One—-anything to 
shake off the morgan-ed curse. 


T wasn’t bravery that made me start 
’ toward the door. It was what any- 
body would try to do. I couldn’t look 
at it. I couldn’t watch it. I couldn’t 
take it. In that instant I would rather 
have died myself than watch what I knew 


He had been trampled and crushed 
in the hysteria of the mob, but he 
was stronger than they. 


was coming. But the firm, sane hand of 
d’Aulie caught me and held me back. 

“Don’t,” he said. ‘“They’re beyond 
help now. Only a miracle of Heaven 
can save them. You'll only go with 
them. For God’s sake, monsieur, je vous 
en priel” 

Even then I might have torn away 
from him and thrown my own puhy 
strength against that mob. But Heaven 
had one more miracle to offer, the best 
for the last, and it happened right then. 

Call it an explosion of subterranean 
gas; call it Divine intervention; call it 
—well, don’t call it anything, except the 
fact of its happening. 
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The whole island was convulsed as 
though some giant hand were shaking 
it, underneath. A great gap opened up, 
running from a cluster of houses which 
just dropped out of sight, and the little 
church, which didn’t, down to the sea; 
and the water poured in foaming, right 
up into the middle of the village. Not 
quite like an explosion—worse. Frag- 
ments of stone, bits of the vanished 
houses, powder and dust and flying 
thatch, were hurled across the whole 
marketplace, pelting the crowd. A fierce 
yellow light filled the sky, flared up and 
died again, leaving absolute blackness 
and absolute silence. I swear that even 
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the sea stopped its rumbling for a moment, 
ae the screaming gulls paused in their 
ight. 

The mob before my eyes fell to the 
ground, groveling. I thought again of 
Caliban on his island, grumbling and 
preening himself, and belittling Setebos 
—and then the thunder sending him 
skulking and whining back to his niche. 

And while the whole world stopped 
breathing, the torn, tattered, bleeding 
figure of the little Abbe leaped up on a 
broken cart, crying out: 

“Pidit Doue deread! Pray to God, O 
blind children. Harken to His voice. 
He has spoken in His thunder. He 
has overthrown your false Teutates! 
Dizerchet! Abandon your heresy and 
your blindness, O my children. Go to 
your homes, and pray.” 

A glorious old man, that priest. It is 
things like that which shame you and 
your pettiness, shame the smallness of 
mere men. It takes a miracle, some- 
times, to make us sense the vastness of 
the Power which can lift men out of 
themselves and give strength and fear- 
lessness to withered aged limbs. 

His white beard was still dark with 
blood. He had been trampled and 
crushed in the hysteria of the mob. 
But he was stronger than they. His old 
face was alight with a noble ferocity, 
and there was a ring of fighting knight- 
hood in his voice as he rang out the 
shrill, high words of his Te Deum: 


We praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord. ... 


Praise and acknowledgment and dam- 
nation to false gods. 

And it filled those hungry, frightened 
souls with its biting power. Men and 
women and ragged urchins, who only a 
moment before would have torn him 
asunder, listened to their priest. They 
who would have burned human flesh to 
propitiate a werewolf god, flung their 
souls into chanting: 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth— 


It filled the island. It rumbled 
through the rocks and ledges and was 
flung back by a million echoes. A mad 
joy was in it, and a madness of free- 
dom. Pitiful human souls knowing their 
insufficiency, wanting to cling to the 
supernatural, wanting a leader strong 
enough to banish their terror. 

Not Teutates, but God. Not a blood 
sacrifice, but a Cross, 


And then it was over, and I knew the 
Brownford boys were saved. 
‘ie was a queer little story I brought 

back to the Inter-Press office some 
days later. Perhaps it wasn’t honest—I 
don’t know. Perhaps it wasn’t enough. 
I don’t know that, either. You read it,’ 
of course. So did six million other Amer- 
icans—if they happened to notice it. 
Little blurbs like that don’t attract much 
attention, because they don’t tell about 
things that are close to us. Still, if any- 
body had an eye for the curious, it would 


have been interesting enough. 
Remember the headline? 


VoLcANIc ISLAND 
. OFF FRENCH COAST 
SuFFERS BLAST 


That just about covered it, in a way. 
That was the rational explanation. I 
could have told a lot of detail. I could 
have told about the tiny blasting of a 
handful of gunpowder which must have 
opened up or loosened some pressure 
which had held the gases in lace for 
centuries. I could have told a weird 
story about a couple of American boys 
who thought there might be gold. I 
could have told about the legend of Ys, 
and the morgan-ed and their vengeance. 
I felt a little guilty, writing that story. 
Dishonest, almost. Still, you really 
can’t print things like that in news- 
papers. You have to keep close to com- 
mon sense in newspapers, 

Then too, I omitted any mention of the 
gold, because I couldn’t have proved it. 
There isn’t any peninsula at the end of 
the island now; it has vanished into the 


sea. There isn’t any cave nor any 
ruined temple. Not even a corpus de- 
licti. Lord knows what quantities of 


gas under pressure, in what far-reaching 
caverns had erupted in that blast. It 
was like a minor earthquake, and quite 
as destructive. 

What about the Brownford boys? 
Nothing much. They went home and 
returned to college. I saw a note in the 
paper about Sammy’s holding an exhibi- 
tion of his paintings, which was to be 
expected, because the boy had real talent. 
But I also saw another note announcing 
that Judson Brownford had been ap- 
pointed as an assistant professor at De- 
war University. And his course was 
labeled “Celtic Mythology.” 

I should like to attend one of his 
classes, 


Another unusual story by Fulton Grant in our next issue. 
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A strange waterfront drama 
comes to its climax in a scene 
of flaming hazard. 


By CAPTAIN 
MICHAEL 
GALLISTER 


Illustrated by 


L. R. Gustavson 


Doghouse Blues 


LAKE sat before Rosie Vidiano’s 
lunch-counter, ate his meal un- 
hurriedly, and looked often at 
Rosie Vidiano. She was good 

to look upon, with her sparkling vitality, 
her gold-bronze mop of hair, her trim 
feminine allure. Blake knew her story 
—a bride of a month, her husband killed 
in the Terminal Warehouse fire. Now 
she supported herself and her young 
brother by this lunch-counter. 

She came over to him for a moment, 
with her swiftly flashing smile. 

“What are you doing in this part of 
town? Haven’t seen you for so long—” 


“That wasn’t my fault,” Blake re- 
joined. “You're going to see a lot of me 
from now on, Rosie. I’m reporting at 
two o’clock to the Viking.” 

Her face changed. Her eyes probed 
him sharply with dismayed incredulity. 

“No!” she exclaimed. ‘“You’re joking. 
Not you—oh, it can’t be true!” 

Blake nodded. “On my way down and 
out? Maybe so, maybe not. Where’s 
the kid?” 

“Jimmy? At school. Do you know 
Tronhead? He’s coming up the street.” 

“Sure. We entered the department to- 
gether.” 


She nodded and moved off. Blake’s 
gaze followed her warmly. . 

Outside beneath a hot sun lay the long, 
shabby road with its sooty dock- sheds 
on one hand, and on the other its dingy 
seamen’s hotels, cheap-john stores and 
dance-halls. Far as the eye could reach, 
north and south, were berthed the tramps 
of the sea, spewing forth brown laughing 
men with rings in their ears, dignified 
dark men with caste-marks, furtive yel- 
low men, bold, boasting white men: offi- 
cers, firemen, deck-hands, longshoremen. 
And Rosie Vidiano, earning a living with 
a smile amid all these tongues of Babel, 
but with never a salty oath along her 
counter. Men who knew no better were 
soon taught their manners by other men. 

The door opened, and Captain Murphy 
tramped in—Ironhead Murphy. His bulk 
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“So here you are, fire- 
prevention engineer!” 
he jeered. “Thought 
you were to report this 
morning, Blake?” 


filled the little entrance. He shoved back 


the cap from his massive features. 

“Ha, Rosie! Eggs and beans and a 
kiss for a fire-chief, lass!” 

“You'll get the kiss when you’ve got 
the chief’s badge, Cap’n,” she rejoined. 


LAKE met the hot eyes of Murphy, 
and nodded greeting. 

“So here you are, fire-prevention engi- 
neer!” jeered Murphy. “Thought you 
were to report this morning, Blake?” 

“Two o’clock’s the orders,” said Blake 
coolly, and jerked a thumb toward the 
clock on the wall. 

“Then make it to the minuté, or your 
record’s off to a bad start on its last lap,” 
growled Murphy; and planted himself at 
the counter without further regard. Blake 
flushed slightly. Last lap, eh? True 


enough. He could fully comprehend the 
dismay in Rosie’s eyes at hearing he had 
been transferred to the Viking. 

And as he finished his meal, as his 
quiet, searching gaze touched here and 
there, he could comprehend that Murphy 
knew a good thing when he saw it—and 
that Rosie Vidiano did not wholly ap- 
preciate the flattering attentions. When 
Blake paid his check at the front end, 
he looked into Rosie’s eyes for an instant. 

“T’ll be seeing you,” he said quietly. 
She made change, lifted her gaze to his. 

“It won’t be hard,” was her brief re- 
ply; and what he read in her face was 
enough to bring out his quick smile. 

Thoughtfully, he went on to the end 
of the street, a hefty figure of a man 
though lacking Murphy’s obvious brawn. 
Ahead of him loomed the Doghouse, once 
a ferry terminal but now a fireboat sta- 
tion, where the Viking berthed. 


HE two new fire-tugs could handle or- 
dinary hazards along the waterfront. 
Only when gigantic work lay ahead was 
the Viking called in, with her powerful 
six-thousand-gallon pumps. Usually hers 
was the ignoble task of pumping out 
sunken barges and other craft after the 
new boats had flooded the fire in them. 
The Doghouse quartered the crews of 
the Viking, Foamite Company No. 4, and 
the spare triple-combination all-service 
rig; and Ironhead Murphy was kingpin 
here. Like most of his men, he had orig- 
inally been sent here for punishment; 
unlike most, he had stayed on, becoming 
an asset instead of a liability to the de- 
partment. 

Murphy had a free hand here; the bat- 
talion chief seldom visited Engine 72, as 
the Doghouse was officially known. Mur- 
phy was a brute. He was not efficient, 
but he was a master at ramrodding the 
men sent him—booze-fighters, depart- 
ment deadbeats, gold-bricks, inepts, in- 
subordinates. Here was the jumping-off 
place, sometimes literally. Out of the 
service or overboard or back to a stead- 
ier job. Headquarters cared little which 
exit the Doghouse crew took, and breathed 
freer for having Murphy on hand. 

When a man landed in the Doghouse, 
he was on his way out, with odds-on bet- 
ting that he would not last till next pay- 
day. Murphy, surprisingly enough, put 
many a “finished” man back into the 
service; but he was not loved. 

Blake looked over the place—rickety, 
dirty, with a rusting hulk of a fireboat 
that defied the efforts of fifteen men to 
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keep her clean, and a hard-boiled captain 
who defied his fifteen men not to keep 
her clean. Every large fire department 
has its “doghouse”—its remote companies 
where useless men wait until authority 
has enough on them for a discharge under 
the civil-service regulations. 


T two o’clock, to the second, Blake 
walked into the foul den of an office. 
Murphy cocked a hard eye at him. 

“So you got enough reverse seniority 
to make the Doghouse, huh?” 

“Tt’s a revelation,” drawled Blake. 
“T never believed such a place could ex- 
ist in the department. Looks like a hog- 
pen and smells like a monkey-cage.” 

“Tt’ll smell worse now, with a firebug 
around. Making money on the side, eh?” 
Murphy grinned wickedly when he saw 
Blake go white at the thrust. ‘“You’re 
not the first slicker to make money out 
of his job. Oh, I know it’s not proved 
onyou! ButIsay what I damned please. 
And you say ‘sir? when you address me. 
You're not in your palsy-walsy Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau now. We got discipline 
here.” 

“Looks like it,” sneered Blake.’ “Rats 
too, apparently. And bats in the hose- 
tower and in your own belfry. Don’t 
kid me, Ironhead. We came on the job 
together.” 

“We won’t leave together.” Murphy 
siphoned a stream of tobacco-juice at a 
long-neglected spittoon. “You'll go first, 
with a can tied to your tail. And I saw 
you making sheep’s-eyes at Rosie a while 
back. Lay off, or your neck will be 
broke; she’s my property. And watch 
your step around here, firebug.” 

“Watch your tongue,” Blake said quiet- 
ly. “You lay that name to me before 
one witness, and I’ll have you jerked up 
so hard you’ll leave a vacancy in this 
soft berth. And lay it to me once more 
in private if you want to go to the hos- 
pital. Right now.” 

Murphy regarded him with a grin. 
“Nope. Nothing’s proved on you; [ll 
wait till it is. Now change clothes and 
turn to. Your station is the nozzle-room, 
and that takes in the water-tower.” 

“That’s the job for new men, Murphy!” 
Blake spoke in astonishment. “I’m an 
engineer and—” 

“So far as I’m concerned, you’re a 
rookie. You’ve been in fire-prevention so 
long you don’t know a Gleeson valve 
from a circulating nozzle. But you'll 
learn, so ditch your dude outfit and turn 
to. I make inspection at ten. The man 


whose station aint up to snuff stands 
floor-watches all day and does the eve- 
ning K. P. Beat it now; and mind one 
thing you’ve forgotten. What is it?” 
Blake nodded. “Very well, sir.” 


ELL for him that of late he had been 
bitterly schooled in self-control; he 
was white to the lips as he went his way. 
“She’s my property—” The blatant, ly- 
ing words burned into him, all the more 
because he knew them to be lying words. 
And he knew that Ironhead Murphy 
would make life hell for him here, unless 
he did keep his self-control. Firebug, 
eh? He had nearly slipped the leash at 
that word, but Murphy had backed down. 
In the nozzle-room, he grimaced. This 
rectangular compartment abaft the pilot- 
house was a mess. The night before, or 
the week before, had seen a fire; every- 
thing was greasy and corroded with salt 
water. Enough work here to keep three 
men busy all day. 

There were rows of ponderous three- 
and-a-half inch shut-offs and nozzles 
weighing sixty pounds, which could only 
be handled by half a dozen men with a 
hundred pounds of pressure on the hose- 
line. There were rows of two-and-a-half 
inch nozzles, and in front of these the 
handier metro inch-and-a-half nozzles. 

Blake surveyed the Siamese connec- 
tions used to make many smaller lines 
from one large hose; a dozen of them, 
all sizes. Reducers, adapters, spanners, 
sprinkler shut-offs, circulating nozzles, 
deck and rail standees for securing and 
holding the big pipes under high pressure 
during long hours of cooling down the 
ashes of a dock or building. Here were 
the smoke-mask boxes with their hoses, 
air pumps, leather helmets for use in 
smoky ships’ holds. Ponderous Gleeson 
valves, with intricate machinery for con- 
trolling water-pressure between the pumps 
and hose-lines. Crowbars, sledges, hose- 
straps, shallow-water diving pump and 
whatnot, all mingled in one indescrib- 
able tangle. 

Over everything hung the musty smell 
of old smoke. The canvas turn-out coats 
in the lockers had seen many fires, and 
no one thought of airing them. Limp 
on their hooks, eaten away by acids, 
burned by cinders, spotted by oil, chemi- 
cals and salt water, the names of forgot- 
ten firemen stenciled across their backs, 
they were mute testimony to neglect. 
Over them hung battered helmets, the 
property of anyone who got here first 
after the alarm came in, their black front 


pieces starred with the legend: “Fireboat 
Viking, Engine 72.” 

Blake hung up his own outfit and 
pitched into the seemingly hopeless job. 

“Discipline, eh? Serves me right,” he 
muttered, pausing to rest after half an 
hour which had effected little to the eye. 
“I should have resigned. But I'll stay 
in this junk-pile and fight it out. Lord, 
what a mess! What junk!” 

“Junk!” came an echoing voice. 

He looked up. Framed in the star- 
board door was a fantastic figure limply 
hung with old garments, a burlap sack 
over its shoulder, a heavy cane in one 
arthritis-twisted claw. George the Slav, 
a junky. 

“Hello, George!” grunted Blake in 
surprise. “What are you doing here? 
Thought your beat lay uptown?” 

George the Slav rattled his stick. “Not 
any more. Gimme some junk!” 

“Plenty of junk here, all right, but not 
for you.” And Blake laughed. ‘Better 
scram before Cap’n Murphy sees you.” 

“Yah! I know Murphy. I know you, 
too. Sp’iled my business uptown, you 
did.” The unshaven lips twisted in a 
grimace. “No more junk in the alleys 
for George. No more business. Now I 
come here and find you. Yah!” 


E turned away and disappeared dis- 

gustedly. Blake flung an uneasy 
oath after him, and fell to work again, 
frowning. 

George the Slav, eh? That junky was 
his evil genius, and hated him bitterly, 
like every other junky in the city; this 
was part of the job of fire-prevention 
engineer. He had cleaned up alleys and 
back-yards and cellars, removing trash 
and débris; and in obviating fire-hazards 
he had spoiled business for the name- 
less, furtive wretches who flit from alley 
to alley. Not that their hatred worried 
him. It was odd to find George the Slav 
over here in the waterfront district, how- 
ever. 

To Blake’s suspicious astonishment, 
Tronhead Murphy came along on inspec- 
tion, grunted on surveying the place, and 
walked out without comment. There was 
a certain decency to the man, thought 
Blake; a certain justice. He would make 
life hell for this new member of the Dog- 
house crew, but he would do it in his 
own way. 

Blake was right about this. When, a 
couple of days later, he dropped in at 
Rosie Vidiano’s lunch-counter for coffee 
and doughnuts, there was a grim set to 


“You know how kids 
are—sooner monkey 
around with junk, 
than eat! George the 
Slav tells Jimmy 
stories by the hour.” 


his jaw that told its own story. The 
place chanced to be empty. 

“Vou look as if you’d been working,” 
she said, inspecting him. 

Blake smiled. 

“T have. It’ll do me good, maybe.” 

“T’ve heard stories,” she told him flat- 
ly, and looked him in the eye. “I’d be 
interested in learning the truth. You're 
the last person I’d think to see in the 
Doghouse.” 

Blake looked at her. “Interested? 
Well, you’re the one person I’d like to 
have know the truth. Who’s been talk- 
ing to you?” 

“Never mind,” she said. “And no kid- 
ding, now. How does a fire-prevention 
engineer get into the Doghouse?” 

“By setting fires,” he retorted grimly. 
“Clearing up fire hazards is a tough job. 
More’n one man wearing a badge has 
picked up soft dough by calling a dirty 
spot clean and non-hazardous.” 

“Not you,” she said laconically. 

Blake’s hard, direct gaze softened. 

“Thanks. I did raise hell cleaning 
things up for a while. Then fires began 
to break out right along in places I had 
called clean—and they were clean. The 
insurance people put their experts on the 
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job. The arson-squad worked overtime. 
All they could find was that some of 
those fires had been set deliberately. A 
lot of folks in the industrial district 
haven’t made money and weren’t a bit 
sore to rake in some insurance; but noth- 
ing could be pinned on anyone. Looked 
like somebody was in league with some- 
body else, and somebody who knew all 
the dodges, too.” 

“Why would they pick you?” she de- 
manded, watching him intently. 

“Plenty of reasons,” Blake said. “It 
had to be somebody who knew every 
blind alley and rat-hole and basement, 
and where fires could be set and remain 
undetected till they got a roaring start. 
Somebody who knew where chemicals 
were stored, what was in the basements 
and storerooms.” 

“They wouldn’t pick a man in the de- 
partment without reason,” she said in 
her blunt way. 


LAKE shrugged. “Anonymous letters ; 
somebody had it in for me. They 
shadowed me and got nowhere. But [ 
was on the spot. When they looked into 
my bank-account and found it was fat, 
they just jumped. No proof, of course; 
they just sent me to the Doghouse, hop- 
ing I’d resign. Too many firemen have 
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gone into the incendiary business when 
off duty. Too easy to draw down a cut 
from interested parties. Well, I’m here, 
and I’m staying; and by the Lord, Pll 
land the right guy one of these days!” 

“Who? Who do you think?” 

“Can’t suspect a soul, Rosie.” 

“Where’d you get the money?” 

Blake met her direct gaze again. “Race 
track—and I couldn’t prove it. My 
cousin’s a trainer and sends me tips. 
I’ve picked up quite a little coin that 
way. They wouldn’t believe it, and 
claimed I had merely covered up. Satis- 
fied ?” 

She put her hand across the counter. 
“Shake. I like you.” 

“That goes double,” Blake said quiet- 
ly. “I’ve liked you a long time, Rosie.” 

“Don’t be a fool.” She jerked her 
hand away, flushing a little. “Customers 
coming in, too. If I pick up any loose 
talk, I'll let you know.” 

Blake finished his coffee and paid for 
his meal. ‘“Where’s the kid? This is 
Saturday.” 

“He went off with George the Slav. 
He likes the junky, and George likes 
him,” She shrugged. “You know how 
kids are—sooner monkey around with 
junk than eat! I guess the old buzzard 
is safe enough. He tells Jimmy stories 
by the hour. I’ve watched ’em.” 

Her tone told Blake plenty. If she 
had watched them, she had missed noth- 
ing. If she had concluded that George 
was harmless, she was right. His ad- 
miration for Rosie Vidiano went up a 
notch. That girl had brains. 

Blake went back to work, wondering 
who had talked to her about him. Mur- 
phy, no doubt; it was an open secret 
that Murphy was courting Rosie Vidiano. 
Her name did not recur between the two 
men, but there were black looks enough. 


S time wore on, as days passed in- 
to weeks, the black looks grew into 
blacker words that boded ill. Sooner or 
later an explosion was coming, and the 
crew awaited it with gleeful anticipation. 
That the two men were deep and bitter 
enemies was evident to all hands, and 
not to them alone. 

The boy Jimmy, when not in school, 
spent much of his time aboard the boat 
or in the office. He was a boon com- 
panion with the men, who relished his 
boyish impudence; even the dour Iron- 
head relaxed in his company, gamming 
with him by the hour. Blake, who had 
formerly been fast friends with Jimmy, 


fancied that the boy was avoiding him, 
until one day Jimmy suddenly showed 
up in the nozzle-room where Blake was 
at work alone. 

“Hi, stranger!” said Blake cheerfully. 
nee you been keeping yourself late- 
y? 

“Nosing around.” Jimmy regarded him 
with serious mien, “Look here, Blake: 
you and me are friends, aren’t we?” 

“We've been friends a long while, 
Jimmy. Are you in a jam?” 

“No, but you are,” said the boy un- 
expectedly. “Say, I’ve heard a lot of 
talk, and Sis let out something about 
people setting fires and so forth. I bet a 
dollar I know who’s been doing you dirt.” 


LAKE gave him a quick glance. 
“Whore” 

“Well, I been running around with 
George the Slav quite a lot. He’s a regu- 
lar guy most of the time, but he takes 
queer streaks—” 

“And you’d better lay off him, son.” 

“Aw, I can take care of myself,” said 
Jimmy. “But all of those junkies hate 
you like poison, see? Your fire-pre- 
vention work hit ’em under the belt, hon- 
est; and what you started, the depart- 
ment keeps up. They blame you for 
doing ’em out of business, and they got 
some kind of association that talks things 
over. Yes sir, I’ll bet anything that 
they’re the ones who are after you! [I’m 
keeping my ears open, and [ll find out 
something about who’s been setting fires, 
you see! Maybe it’s George himself, 
only I hardly think he’d do that. He 
was the son of a noble back in the old 
country, and he’s told me a lot about it.” 

Blake nodded. “Well, Jimmy, thanks 
a lot! By thunder, it makes me feel 
good to have a friend like you around! 
‘You may be dead right about the junk- 


_ ies; that’s occurred to me, but of course 
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I couldn’t prove anything. Still, I hate 
to have you running around with those 
birds. You should be in better company.” 

“Well, I got reasons, and that makes 
it okay,” said the beaming Jimmy. He 
turned to leave, then paused. “TI hate to 
break bad news to you, partner, but I 
got to do it: Ironhead has it in for you, 
all right. He’s going to make you acting 
captain, to rule the Doghouse when he 
has his day off. So long, and good luck!” 

With a wave of the hand, he was gone. 

Acting captain, eh? This news drove 
Jimmy’s hypothesis about the fires being 
set by junkies and blamed on him, clear 
out of Blake’s mind. And when, an hour 
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later, he was actually detailed as acting 
captain, he did not set it to any warped 
sense of justice on Murphy’s part. Far 
from it. 

As the days passed, he was confirmed 
in his belief. Murphy had simply sad- 
dled him with a killing detail that would 
be certain to get him in bad with all 
hands. 

Blake went at the entire boat in the 
same manner he had tackled the nozzle- 
room, aiming at clean efficiency. He 
worked the men hard, and they came to 
hate him. Expecting this, he accepted it 
grimly. When he had his chance to fight 
a blaze, he did it with such efficiency 
that the battalion chief was jubilant, 
and made the remark that Blake did a 
better job than Murphy. This remark 
was like oil flung on a fire. 

The growls and ill-will passed beyond 
words. Fighting in the department was 
punished by dismissal, and therefore it 
never occurred, but black eyes began to 
appear aboard. They were gained in 
mysterious ways. Blake’s big knuckles 
began to be barked all the time. Visiting 
firemen grinned at the black eyes and 
tipped winks; but Blake kept his mouth 
shut. Somewhere, somehow, a blow-off 
must come—everyone knew it. 

Business, meantime, was picking up, 
as fires recurred with regularity. Each 
time Blake had a day off, that same 
night a blaze hit somewhere in the dis- 
trict. He saw Rosie from time to time, 
but seldom ran into Jimmy; probably 
the boy had forgotten his impulsive en- 
deavor to discover anything, he reflected, 
and it was just as well. 

He knew that suspicion was fingering 
him, and that he was being shadowed 
whenever off duty. He played no more 
race-track tips, and had every moment 
of his time accounted for, watching him- 
self and everyone around him like a 
hawk. None the less, fires increased in 
the waterfront district, and the strain 
began to be almost past bearing. 


N a Saturday evening, his off day, 

Blake came back from downtown. 
Outside Rosie’s lunch-counter he came 
face to face with Murphy. 

“You’re in charge tomorrow,” said 
Tronhead. “I’m going fishing.” 

“Suits me.” Blake met the hard gaze 
with his own hard gaze. ‘“What’s biting 
at your alleged brain? You look like 
you were trying to think.” 

“T was just wondering where the blaze 
will be tonight or tomorrow,” retorted 
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Murphy significantly. “And who’ll come 
aboard with black eyes tomorrow. ... I 
know your mark, Blake. I know you 
like to tap an eye and leave it black.” 

“There’s a pair of eyes I’d like to tap,” 
Blake said. “It'd be not one but two 
shiners the dirty louse would be wearing 
if he ever invited me into that old shed 
to look at the spiles there.” 

Murphy’s big jaw set hard. “Aye, 
like enough; if he was an officer, you'd 
just love to get a black mark on his 
record! But he’d be too smart for you. 
He could lick the pants off you with one 
hand and make a ruin of that big nose of 
yours to boot.” 

“Talk’s cheap.” Blake grinned. “If 
you're all through spouting, I want to go 
in and get my supper. I’ve some busi- 
ness with Rosie.” 

“T’ve warned you once,” said Murphy 
in a low, intent voice. 

“This is a nice public place if you’re 
not afraid to argue the matter.” 

“To hell with you!” snapped Ironhead 
Murphy, and stamped away. He was 
not letting himself in for any fight with 
the whole town looking on. 


HUCKLING, Blake settled himself 

at the lunch-counter and ordered 
supper. When the chance offered, Rosie 
came and arranged the counter in front 
of him. She looked him in the eye as 
she shifted the salt and sauce about. 

“Two men were in here awhile ago,” 
she said then. “Strangers. Looked like 
under-cover guys to me. They talked in 
Italian; and my folks were Italian.” 

Blake tensed to the look in her eyes. 
“Thank God and your folks that you’re 
what you are, Rosie!” he said smilingly. 
“T wouldn’t have you one bit different 
for the world. When are you going to 
listen to me?” 

“Shut up, you fool; this is important,” 
she said, drawing back a little as he 
touched her hand. “They’d been asking 
questions about you, at the slip. Some- 
body got another of those letters you 
mentioned to me. The fire-chief himself, 
I think it was. Saying you had boasted 
you were going to set a blaze this after- 
noon or tonight that would bring out 
every boat in the harbor.” 

Blake whistled softly. “Hello! My 
unknown friend is getting crude,” he 
said. “So they were trying to find out 
whether I’d been talking to any of the 
crew and boasting of my firebug ex- 
ploits! As if I’d be such a fool! Head- 
quarters must be jittery.” 


“Aboard the boat—every- ' 
body!” shouted Blake. i 


“You’d better run down the firebug 
who’s really at work,” she said earnestly. 
“Tell me: who hates you so much?” 

“Well, I’ve got lots of unfriendly faces 
around, for a fact,” he answered soberly. 
“Lord! This is important and no mis- 
take, I can’t thank you enough, Rosie. 
T’'ll keep an eye open, you bet. Remem- 
ber, girl, tonight we have a date for a 
movie—”’ 

“No,” she said. “Tonight, you keep 
an eye open! This is important.” 

“But I’m on duty tomorrow night—” 

“Never mind. We’ll make it Monday, 
or the first night you’re free,’ she said 
firmly. “The big thing now is for you 
to get cleared up with your job.” 

“Okay. And when are you going to 
listen to me—seriously ?” 

“The minute you're reinstated and 
cleared.” 

“You mean it? Is that a promise?” 

“And not one minute before,’ she 
added; but as she departed, the smile} 
she flung over her shoulder brought joy- 
ous warmth to Blake’s eyes. 


E was on tenterhooks that night, but 
nothing happened. No alarm came 
in’ Blake sat around the quarters with 
the crew, got into a card game, and the 
evening passed. As he later learned, a 
throng of police and under-cover men , 
were about the whole district that eve- * 
ning, thanks to the anonymous warning; 4 
and nothing happened. When the pilot 
finally went aboard the Viking and tum- 
bled into his bunk, Blake followed suit. 
No alarm that night. Nothing hap- Blake nodded, joined him, and they 
pened Sunday. Ironhead was gone fish- went out to the street. Murphy halted 
ing, and Blake was in charge, and it was and jerked a thumb at the deserted shed 
a dull, hot day, with the white sunlight adjoining. 
burning the old docks and rickety ware- “How’s it look to you? I s’pose you 
houses to tinder. All ready for a spark, had nothing to do with Rosie turning 
morosely thought Blake, and he savagely down the fish I brought her, huh?” 
kept his men busy. “Are you crazy ? Or just plain drunk ?” 

Evening found him reading the paper snapped Blake. ‘What are you talking 
in the captain’s office, while the men about?” 
gammed or played cards. Suddenly the “You know, blast you!” exclaimed the 
door opened and the pilot came in, with otherina fury. “She wouldn’t have ’em. 
a disgusted look. Said she was able to buy her own. Your 

“Here’s Ironhead, and drunk, with a_ doin’s, you damn’ lunkhead! And I 
bag o’ fish. Who the devil wants fish!” s’pose—” 

Murphy it was, dumping a sack on the It dawned on Blake that the skipper 
floor. was actually drunk. 

“Mackerel, yellertail, tuna,’ he sang “T’m on duty and responsible,” he said 
out boisterously, then quieted as he curtly. “Go home and sober up.” 
caught the stare of Blake. “Oh! Blake, But Murphy’s fist met the side of his 
I want a word with you. Private. Come jaw and knocked him reeling, to bring 
outside.” up against the wall. 
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“How about it now? Dark enough to 
suit you?” jeered Ironhead. His jeer 
ended in a gasp, as Blake came into him 
with a rush. The street was dark, empty, 
deserted, for it was close to eight o’clock. 

Perhaps two minutes later, Ironhead 
Murphy collapsed for the third time. 

“Tf you weren’t drunk, I'd give you 
the shiners I promised,’ rasped Blake. 
“T’ll do that tomorrow when you’re worth 
taking on. Right now, you pull yourself 
up and—” 

He swung around suddenly and stepped 
out from the building into the lighted 
street, as he heard his name called. A 
figure was running toward him. 

“Rosie! What’s wrong?” he demanded. 

“Thank heaven!” she gasped out, 
clutching at him, unaware of Murphy, 
scrambling in the shadows. “Jimmy’s 
gone, with him—you’ve got to get busy! 
Jimmy left a note for me—” 
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Blake suddenly froze, gripped her arm 
with such force that a cry of pain es- 


caped her. A long shrill ringing came 
from the Doghouse. She began to speak, 
and he hushed her with a sharp word. 
The staccato identifying-signal was com- 
ing in over the alarm signal—One/ One- 
two-three! One-two-three-four! And re- 
peated three times. 

“Box 134, Front and Dock—why, it’s 
right here!” Blake wheeled. Looking up 
the street, he could see a figure at the 
alarm box under the arc-light. The old 
bent watchman from Pier Two, sending 
in a second alarm. “Pier Two, Rosie— 
that means your stand will go up! Clean 
out everything valuable—” 

“Wait, wait!” She caught at him, 
screaming. Blake had a brief glimpse of 
Murphy’s figure, staggering for the Dog- 
house entrance. Everything had passed 
in a flash of time, it seemed. 
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“I’m trying to tell you—Jimmy’s gone 
there, with him! With George the Slav 
—Jimmy left a note about it. Suspected 
something wrong—” 

“I’ve got to go,” snapped Blake. “I'll 
seé about it—do what I can. Good God, 
Pier Two’s full of shellac and scrap rub- 
ber!” 

He was gone with a rush. 


URPHY was on the afterdeck, hel- 

met over his ear, roaring maudlin 

oaths. Blake leaped to the fireboat’s rail 

and darted forward. The pilot was anx- 

iously leaning out of the wheelhouse 
door, and yelled at him: 

“Where to? That damn’ fool Murphy’s 
drunk as a hoot-owl. I'll conk him with 
a spanner if he comes in here. Where 
to, dammit?” 

“Take it easy,” rejoined Blake. “Pier 
Two—right on top of us. Ah, there she 
goes! Get going, for the love of Mike!” 

Fire had suddenly leaped into the 
night sky. Blake watched; through his 
brain the words of Rosie jangled with 
engine-room jangles, vibrated with the 
full speed ahead throb of the engines. 
The pilot was yelling to the men to cast 
off, Murphy was shouting furious orders 
—no time to think now of anything but 
duty. Fire came first. 

Blake found himself beside the furious 
Murphy, gripping him into attention. 

“T’m in charge. Belay or Ill give you 
more of the same! Take charge of the 
hose if you want to get in on this with 
me—are we together or do I go to work 
on you?” 

“Fire comes first, damn you,” said 
Murphy. Curious, thought Blake, how 
the man had caught the very words out 
of his brain. “Okay, Blake.... Tm 
all right now.” 

The pilot was bawling to the mate, at 
the wheel. “Hard starboard—ease her 
now; steady! We'll go alongside that 
standpipe under Door 35.” 

“Aye.” The mate peered ahead at the 
smoke in the slip, and the leaping flames 
above. 

“Port a spoke—so! Steady as you go!” 

The Viking surged down the slip, her 
stack belching. Half-speed now as the 
pilot rang down the annunciator. Back 
came the answering jangle. 

“Hey, Blake!” shouted the pilot. 
“Fenders and grapnels—ready? Stand 
by, then. All right—heave!” He swung 
back to the mate. “Hard over—port!” 
The twin annunciators went to “full 
astern.” The boat vibrated and her an- 
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cient engines jumped in their bedplates 
as the headway was killed and she came 
to rest. The pilot went to the pump 
annunciator in the after end of the wheel- 
house and rang for two hundred pounds 
pressure. 

“All right, out you go!” he told the 
mate, 

Blake had taken charge in the nozzle 
room and now came out on deck with 
swift orders. 

Murphy had subsided, now, and the 
hose was coming out. 

“Bend on two Gleesons to two sections 
of three-and-a-half inch. Put six shut- 
offs on the manifolds, port and starboard. 
Two of you aloft in the tower—train 
your stream where you see the most fire. 
Two more for’ard and two aft on the 
monitors. Another on the wheelhouse. 
Work together, now, use your heads! 
Pilot, stand by to shift around bows on, 
if we have to work it that way.” 

Suddenly everything was moving like 
a well-oiled machine. Fifty-foot sections 
of hose were run to the dock, the brass 
nozzles on. Quicker than speech, train- 
ing had taken effect, muscles had reacted, 
the men were on the job like one. Water 
towers were up, pouring their streams on 
the bright spots amid the smoke. The 
deck monitors fore and aft, handled like 
guns by their two-man crews, shot in 
their full force. But smoke and flame 
and cinders rocketed skyward from the 
hell-broth on the pier. 

“She’s a goner,” said Murphy, at Blake’s 
elbow. 

“Good God—I forgot her!” Blake 
swung around. ‘“Rosie—her stand’s at 
the end of the damned thing! And the 
kid’s gone. She came to tell me some- 
thing about it—” 

“Better get up some standees,” warned 


Murphy. “This is plumb hell and get- 
ting hotter. Ill keep things in shape 
here.” 


With a shout to four of the men, Blake 
leaped for the dock edge. Here they set 
up standees to hold the heavy tips and 
butts; it was burning hot here. As they 
worked, a hoarse tooting from the water 
announced the other two fireboats, nosing 
in with ladders and towers ready. 
|B womens opposite was a doorway, 

from which the door had been blown 
by the first explosion. It formed a wide 
frame for a murky hell within, drifting 
smoke shot athwart by flames. A faint 


popping announced tins of shellac and 
turps going off somewhere. Blake was 
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turning up his coat-collar, when a gasp 
and a thump beside him showed Iron- 
head at his elbow. 

“Better get a line in there,” he said. 
“What about it, Ironhead ?” 

“Aye. Let’s take a look.” 


je eoaee helmets over their eyes to 
fend the heat, they dashed for the 
opening. Then Blake halted, gripping 
Murphy’s sleeve. 

“Look—for God’s sake, what’s that? 
See it?” 

They peered. Something was moving. 
Something that fell and rose again. A 
small shape, a boy’s figure. 

“Rosie’s kid brother, by God!” roared 
Murphy. “There, he’s down for good. 
Nobody can’t get through that hell. 
What about it, damn you?” 

“T can lick you at any game. 
line up!” 

All in half a dozen heart-beats, Iron- 
head Murphy was already roaring for 
volunteers. 

“Two inch-and-a-half lines, there! Four 
men—keep us wet down. Move, blast 
you!” 

The lines, charged but shut off, came 
up, and four men clumping with them. 
Blake was in through the gap of hell on 
the jump, with Ironhead plunging after 
him. Voices were megaphoning from the 
boats, ordering all hands back. Flames 
seared the air like shrapnel bursts as 
shellac tins exploded. 

Blake tripped and went down, almost 
on top of the boy’s limp form. He 
clutched it, and Murphy yanked them up. 
The streams of water played on them, 
around them, then stopped as the men 
at the lines were forced back. Clawing 
at each other and the boy, the two burly 
figures staggered out, tongues of flame 
licking the air greedily behind. 

“Aboard the boat—everybody !” shout- 
ed Blake through blistered lips. 

High time, too. The other boats were 
backing out of the firetrap of a slip. 
The boy was dropped aboard, Murphy 
and Blake scrambled after. The pilot 
let out a blast with the whistle-cord, and 
axes sheared the mooring lines. 

“Half over to starboard!” yelled the 
pilot at the mate. Three more blasts. 
“Hold her!” And the Viking came out 
of the spouting inferno under full-speed 
bells... . 

An hour later, in the dingy office of 
Engine 72, Rosie Vidiano sat with the 
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boy inside her arm. Chief Evans himself 
sat at the desk. Murphy and Blake, still 
blackened and freshly bandaged, stood 
listening. 

“Then George the Slav is still in there?” 
demanded the chief quickly. As the boy 
nodded, he flung a glance at Blake. “That 
explains everything, huh? I guess there'll 
be no more anonymous letters and no 
more firebug work—hey, Jimmy! You 
say you saw him set the thing ablaze?” 

Jimmy nodded eagerly. “I knew he 
was up to something, Chief. He had a 
boat under the pier, and when he went 
up, I snuck along and came up the ladder 
after him and took a look. He had a 
basin with scrap rubber and a lot of 
paper around it. Looked like he poured 
gasoline into it. He set a block of wood 
floating in it, with a candle on the wood, 
and lit the candle. I seen what was up, 
and let out a yell at him, and the hatch 
came down on me and knocked me silly. 
When I woke up, there were flames all 
around and I couldn’t get down through 
the hatch, so I came on up through it 
and worked loose my sleeve that was 
hooked on a nail, and set off through the 
warehouse to find a door—” 

Almost incoherent with his own haste, 
Jimmy exhaled a deep breath and started 
in again, but nobody was listening. Chief 
Evans had turned to Blake. 

“Report at headquarters in the morn- 
ing, Blake,” he said. “I guess we'll talk 
it over and make up for lost time. Mur- 
phy, you did a good job tonight.” 

“Aw, hell, chief!” said Ironhead. “I 
didn’t do nothing. It was this mug 
here.” He jerked a bandaged hand at 
Blake. “It was my day off. He was act- 
ing cap’n. I hope to hell I aint going to 
lose him now.” 


HIEF Evans glanced at Rosie Vidiano, 
caught the look she exchanged with 
Blake, and his lips twitched. 

“T guess you’ve lost him already, Mur- 
phy.” 

“Yeah?” Murphy turned, eyed the 
two, and nodded. “What about tomor- 
row, Blake, and them shiners you prom- 
ised me?” 

Blake met his eyes, and suddenly put 
out a hand to the bandaged hand. 

“Tronhead, you said a mouthful a 
while back : Fire comes first. Tomorrow’s 
another day—shake!” 

Rosie Vidiano hugged the boy, her. 
eyes shining. 


Captain Gallister will contribute another spirited story of the seagoing smoke-eaters 
in an early issue. 


ARMICHAEL had closed his 


eyes to shut out the sight of his 

father-in-law Tomi. Now he 

opened them again, andsquinted 
straight up at the roof of the long, nar- 
row hut; for it took its dimensions from 
one wing of the airplane he had crashed 
on the island over a year before. The 
belly of the wing curved smoothly down 
and ran out to the two strong posts which 
supported the tip. As for walls, there 
were sections of matting which could be 
rolled back during the day and allow the 
cool of the sea-wind to flow through the 
hut. 

This was the left wing of the plane. 
The right wing had crumpled when he 
had made that forced landing, staggering 
down out of the sky toward the green 
bit of an island as toward a paradise of 
safety, only to find that there was hardly 
a level acre to receive him. It was as 
rough as a stormy ocean, the jumping 
waves frozen in green ridges; but of 
course he had been a fool to venture out 
over the ocean in a land-plane, when a 
sea-plane was so clearly indicated. He 
looked back and up at that wild self 
which had flown out over the great Pacific 
as a tame duck might look up at its wild 
brothers, flying toward unknown hori- 
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zons. His wings were clipped, now. ... 
He would keep, he knew, to this barn- 
yard existence. 

For it was a barnyard existence. Tomi, 
there, for instance: Fat wrapped the en- 
tire body of Tomi; it widened his nose; 
and the jowls of Tomi, like nicely coun- 
ter-balanced weights, exerted exactly the 
right pressure to maintain a ceaseless 
smile. Touched anew with disgust, Car- 
michael turned his head to shut out the 
picture of his father-in-law; and in so 
doing, found himself looking at Tanya, 
his wife. She had been a mere golden 
flash of a girl, a year ago; but now she 
was great with child; and there would 
be no return, he knew, to that light- 
feoted loveliness which had been almost 
like the beauty of thought. Carmichael 
closed his eyes, but he could not stop his 
mind. For in the house of Tomi half a 
dozen pots of food were simmering by 
the fire all day long, and the sweet odor 
of cookery never left the air. He was be- 


coming like the islanders, he knew. 
Those good clean Christian muscles, 
neatly incised all over his body, were now 
sleeked away under a growing layer of 
fat; and what happened to the body 
was happening to the mind also. 


HEN he heard metal scrape on metal 

in the cabin of the plane, just behind 
his head. His nerves still extended, as 
it were, through the vitals of the wrecked 
machine; and everybody on the island 
knew that it was strictly forbidden to 
tamper with anything in the fuselage of 
the plane. He sat up suddenly, so that 
the thin necklace'swayed out from his 
chest, and the little golden “H” which 
hung pendant from it glittered under his 
eyes. He caught the pendant, scowling, 
and hid it in the palm of his hand, as he 
wished he could hide the entire past, 
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DFS air adventure of- 
fer the last field for 
chivalry in this strange 
world? Or has knight- 
hood flowered—and gone 
to seed? This dramatic 
story by the able author 
of “The Flaming Finish” 


gives a significant answer. 


By MAX BRAND 


darkening the whole face of the other 
life with a gesture. 

Now that he was sitting up, he could 
look down the brief slope where the palm 
trees were always a-flutter in the sea- 
breeze like dancers who do not move their 
feet. Beyond the trees he saw the rag- 
ged white line of the beach, a smooth 
wave swelling through the lagoon, and 
the great ocean exploding on the coral 
reef beyond. He saw these things as 
he got hastily to his feet and stepped into 
the open. The sand, white and hot under 
the sun, almost scorched the tender skin 
between his toes as he went back to the 
fuselage and jerked open the door. With- 
in, there was nothing but a voice mur- 
muring so small and far away that it 
was like a speaking conscience. How- 
ever, he reached inside and pulled away 
a big tarpaulin. Under it, curled up 
small like a golden cat in a nest, was not 
one of the curious, prying boys of the 


village, but Tanya’s younger sister Rika. 
She covered her face with both hands and 
sobbed: “Beat me! Beat me! But do 
not speak angry words!” 

“Get out!” said Carmichael. 

She slipped out from the plane and 
stood in the sun, appealing to him silent- 
ly. She had been a slip of nothingness, a 
child, a year before; but like some night- 
blooming plant, suddenly she had become 
a woman. The eyes of Carmichael fell 
away from her. 

“You've turned on the receiving-set of 
the wireless, Rika,” he said. “And you 
mustn’t do that. It uses up electricity. 
There isn’t much strength left in the 
batteries... . Don’t you understand? 
Now, look here. These batteries are like 
a sick child, which has to sleep. Every 
time you waken it, it loses strength. 
Isn’t that clear?” 

“Ai! Ai! Ai!” mourned Rika, softly. 
“T am killing something you love?” 

She laid her hand on the arm of Car- 
michael; and he, after looking down at 
it for a moment, put it carefully away. 

“Run along, Rika,” he said, and leaned 
back into the cabin to turn off the wire- 
less receiving-set. 

So he brought his ear close to the 
voice, which was saying quietly: “... 
fifty miles west and south of Tanayo 
Island... A small atoll that the first big 
waves will wash over . . . Food and 
water gone ... Broken propeller... 
plane intact otherwise ... Henry Pearson 
speaking ... down with Silver Glide... 
Fifty miles west—’ 

He turned off the sound, and stepping 
back to close the door, he saw that Rika 
had not moved. “Go on, Rika. Run 
along!” said Carmichael; but the girl 
had grown amazingly bold. As he made 
the gesture of dismissal, she took his 
hand in both of hers and held it, and 
laughed so softly that the sound was no 
more than the wirelessed voice. Even 
when he scowled at her and spoke sharp- 
ly, she could not stop that laughter; and 
all the while her eyes were taking quiet 
and assured possession of him. 


ARMICHAEL went down to the sea, 
cursing, and calling himself a rat, a 
rotten rat, until he heard feet whisper- 
ing in the sand, and then saw Rika glid- 
ing along behind him like a golden 
shadow. She pretended not to notice his 
anger, but extended her arm with an in- 
solent grace toward a. gleam of white 
rocks on the side of the nearest hill. He 
realized with a-cold shrinking of the 
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heart that she was pointing out the 
heaped barrow of stones that covered 
the grave of Kamakama. Rika made in 
her throat a sound like the plucking of a 
musical string; she struck the back of her 
hand lightly against her forehead as. 
though to mimic the blow with which 
Carmichael had beaten down Kamakama 
on that unlucky evening of too much gin 
and too much talk. 


O the islanders, Carmichael was a 

hero because he had killed big, swag- 
gering Kamakama. There had been too 
much liquor in his brain for him to re- 
member exactly how the fight had gone; 
but Jameson, the trader, who was the one 
witness of the night, avoided Carmichael 
from that moment forward, and when 
they chanced to pass, Jameson looked at 
him as at a dangerous beast. 

To the natives, Carmichael might be 
a hero; but to Jameson, plainly, he was 
a murderer ; and though the trader might 
be content to let the story remain un- 
told here on the island, certainly he 
would not hold his tongue if Carmichael 
tried to return to civilization. An ugly 
ghost and rumor would follow him all 
the days of his life. So that white heap 
of stones was to Carmichael a monument 
of a dead past, and of a future into which 
he never would dare to go. 

He cried out to Rika in a passion of 
anger: “Away with you! Go home!” 
But she refused to be afraid; and when 
he hurried off to the beach, she remained 
smiling on the hillside. On the beach, 
Carmichael sat for an hour watching the 
trembling flag of mist which streamed 


into the northwest from Mount Tanayo, 


with little clouds snapping off the tip of 
the flag from time to time, and scudding 
briskly along the arch of the sky. Old 
Mosabi, the fisherman who was bleach- 
ing white with time, like a bone in the 
sun, came by and begged for tobacco. 
Carmichael gave him a handful. 

“When does the wind change?” he 
asked. 

“One, two, three days,” said Mosabi, 
glancing at the sky with knowing eyes. 

“And then?” asked Carmichael. 

“So!” said Mosabi, and beckoned a 
wind out of the northeast. 

“How big?” asked Carmichael. 

Mosabi considered the sky again; and 
as he did so, he filled the big barrel of 
his chest until his ribs stood out; then he 
expelled the air in a long hiss. 

It was a plain way of stating that, in 
three days, the wind would come whis- 


There would be no 
return to that light- 
footed loveliness 
which had been al- 
most like the beauty 
of thought. 


tling out of the northeast, though since 
it was only fifty miles to the atoll, there 
would be plenty of time to get out there 
and back to Tanayo; but all the while, 
Carmichael was fighting himself. It ir- 
ritated him that he never had heard of 
Henry Pearson before; but he knew that 
the Silver Glide was a sister ship of his 
own plane, though probably it had been 
equipped with pontoons. ... Tarry 
Never” was a silly name to give a plane; 
and now it was tarrying long enough on 
Tanayo. But who was this fellow Pear- 
son, into whose hands that great, swift 
monoplane had been entrusted? Well, 
the youngsters kept coming on like the 
waves of the sea. 


FS another hour he pondered, know- 

ing quite well that in the end he would 
have to go. Then he went back to the 
wreck of his ship which was also his 
home, and took off the great propeller 
with the help of young Tabai, and car- 
ried it down to the shore; but it was Rika 
who helped him load the outrigger with 
water and food. It was twilight when 
he launched the boat, and she wanted to 
go with him. It was not that the large 
cargo of provisions seemed strange to her, 
for all the ways of the white man were 
inexplicable; but she had set about giv- 
ing herself to him. When at last he 
convinced her she could not come, she 
stood breast-deep at the side of the boat, 
and held up her face and her arms to 
him, shamelessly. But after all, on Tan- 
ayo it was an act of exquisite propriety 
to marry two sisters. Carmichael took 
her by the wrists and held them hard. 
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“Tell Tomi that I am sailing around 
the end of the island. I may be gone for 
two, three days,” he said. 

“Ai! Ai! Ail”? wailed Rika. “In 
three days I shall be dead of grieving. 
What shall I do for three days?” 

“Talk to Tanya and keep her happy,” 
said Carmichael. 

“Tanya? She is already an old wom- 
an; and old women can talk to them- 
selves,” said Rika. This thought pleased 
her so much that she began to laugh, and 
she still was laughing and waving and 
holding out her arms to the future as the 
wind carried the boat into the lagoon. 

She was such a child that it had not 
even seemed odd to her that he was 
sailing the tricky little craft alone, clum- 
sy as he was at the business; and as a 
matter of fact, he had yearned to take 
along a crew of helpers, but then it would 
be almost sure to come out to Henry 
Pearson that he was the lost flyer Car- 
michael, and that he was married and 
housed and about to become the father 
of a half-breed on Tanayo Island. More- 
over, while the wind hung in this quarter, 
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he could make smooth going of the trip to 
the atoll, and the return. 

So, with the clumsy sail of matting 
hoisted, he stood away on his course, and 
the wind bore them on with a soft, steady 
hand all night long. Sometimes, in the 
gleaming valleys between the great 
ground-swells, the breeze was cut off and 
left the sail empty and rattling against 
the mast; otherwise, he drowsed under 
the stars until, in the dawn, he heard the 
waves on the reef, and saw the plane like 
a big silver fish in the smooth waters of 
the ts A little figure, black against 
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Pearson came back for one short circle, stooping over 


the sky, danced and waved frantically 
on the top of the left wing of the big ship. 

That was Henry Pearson. He wanted 
water first, and then food; but when he 
saw the propeller, he was almost unable 
to eat or drink. He was a long, lean, 
desert-dried Southwestern youth; and a 
quarter of his twenty-five years had been 
spent in the air. 

“But who are you, and how in the 
name of God did you rise out of the sea 
with this propeller?” cried Pearson. 

“I’m just one of those things, and my 
name is Happenchance,” said Carmi- 


Carmichael in a sort of air-gesture, a last salute. 


chael dryly; and Pearson asked no more 
questions. He had been down several 
‘days since his propeller—an unheard-of 
accident—cracked up in a prodigious 
hailstorm. The grace of God permitted 
him to slant down into the temporary 
safety of this lagoon. 

They got the substitute propeller on at 
once; but then they discovered, when 
they started the motor, that the carbure- 
tion was all knocked in the head. Pear- 
son, keen as an eagle for the air, was 
only a half-hearted mechanic, but Car- 
michael went after the job with patient 
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care. He worked for endless hours, 
checking and re-checking, grimly patient. 

“Give yourself a chance,” urged Pear- 
son. “You'll kill yourself working day 
and night. What difference do a few 
hours make, more or less?” 

“Suppose a heavy wind comes along 
and begins to knock a man-sized sea- 
way ? What would happen to the Glide 2” 
asked Carmichael. 

But during the second day he began to 
give out. His nerves jittered. It wasn’t 
a question of muscular strength, but the 
gradual softening effect of the easy island 
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life semed to have drained away and cor- 
rupted his nerve-strength also. They 
went over to the bit of red beach, and he 
lay on his back in the sand, 

“T’ll not make a sound. You get some 
sleep,” said Pearson. 

“Sleep? Id go crazy if I went to 
sleep,” answered Carmichael, “Sit here 
and talk to me.” 

“About what?” asked Pearson. 

“Anything. Tell me about your girl. 

No, damn all that. Tell me what 
you want to do in the world, anyway.” 

“Me?” asked Pearson. Suddenly he 
laughed. “I want to keep up in the air; 
all I want is to do something that’ll make 
me a Halcyon!” 

The left hand of Carmichael slipped up 
on his chest and covered the little golden 
“H” hanging pendant from a necklace. 

He said, after a moment: “ ‘Halcyon?’ 
That’s some sort of bird, or weather, or 
something, isn’t it ?” 

“You never heard about the Halcyon 
Club?” asked Pearson, eagerly. ‘Well, 
you know, I don’t suppose there are fifty 
people in the whole world who know 
about it. And who they are, J can’t tell. 
Silence is part of their rule, I suppose, 
but a great thing like that is sure to be 
whispered about, like buried treasure. 
And I’ve heard some rumors, It’s like 
this: You do something that’s really tops 
in aviation—or a lot of things; and 
you're not a rotter—I mean, you're just 
human, and all that, but you’ve never 
done anything dirty, you see?” 


“W\/ES,” said Carmichael in a strange 
voice. “Yes, I see.” 

“T don’t pretend that I’d ever be good 
enough to get in,” said Pearson hastily. 
“But you know, you asked me what I 
wanted, not what I expected to get. But 
suppose I got across the Pacific, flying 
alone. That—that would be something, 
wouldn’t it? You know, even Carmichael 
flopped when he tried it.” 

“Did he?” said Carmichael. “Who was 
he 2” 

“Carmichael? Well, you are a funny 


fish if you’ve never heard of him! Why, 
I saw him once myself!” 

Did you?” said Carmichael. 

“Yeah. Three years ago. Mitchell 


Field. I was only a mechanic then. He’d 
come all the way up from Texas, bring- 
ing a boy along for some funny kind of 
operation on the spine. He had to fly 
blind about half the way. It was the 
damnedest storm you ever saw. And he 
came down out of it in the middle of the 
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night. The field was one white, crazy 
whirl of snow. And he came down like 
a sea-gull. A bird-man, air-sense, All 
that is easy to read about but when you 
see it, it drives you crazy. They car- 
ried the boy on the stretcher away from 
the plane with Carmichael walking be- 
side it, talking to the kid and forgetting 
himself. But, my gosh, he was done in! 
On edge for twenty hours, going it 
blind, feeling his way through the dark. 
But he kept smiling. He was a thin, 
hard, fine-looking fellow. Not old. But 
you could see he’d lived. In the air. Up 
high! There was something noble about 
him. You saw him, and you wanted to 
say: ‘Carmichael, take everything I’ve 
got! It’s yours. It’s on the table for 
you!’... Does this sourid sort of crazy?” 


ARMICHAEL, gripping the little 
golden “Hf” until it cut into his 
hand, said nothing. 

“Well,” said Pearson, “I only saw him 
once, that one flash, in the storm, with the 
lights dazzling through the snow; but 
when I saw him, I saw something great. 
He was the sort—why, he was the sort 
that might have been a Halcyon, It’s a 
club, they say, in London. Internation- 
al. Suppose you do something really 
great in the air, one day, and you’re 
asked to come to London. Your way is 
paid. You go into a big, quiet house. 
Like a fine home. There’s a room with 
a tremendous whacking big table in it, 
And the chairs are named. Some of the 
chairs are pulled back against the wall. 
That’s for the dead members. It doesn’t 
matter who you are—maybe you’re a 
Russian, or a Jap, or a German, or an 
Englishman, or whatever; but when you 
become a Halcyon, you take an oath, and 
everybody in the Club is like a brother 
to you, all at once. And if you’re ever 
in trouble, they’d come around the world, 
and get you gut. But just being a Hal- 
cyon keeps you out of trouble, I suppose, 
because you’d rather die, after that, than 
do anything low or rotten; because a 
blot on your life would be a blot on the 
whole club, and every man would feel as 
though his wind had been cut off.” 

Carmichael could see. He closed his 
eyes, and still he could see the red face 
and the dauntless eyes of that glorious 
dead Englishman Dunsbury, whose pic- 
ture hung in the great room with his own 
fine words beneath it: “Peace in the air.” 

He got up and went back to his work 
on the plane. He had the motor in 
perfect shape, presently, but he said 
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nothing of that to Pearson, for still he 
had to add up certain accounts of the 
.spirit and see what his debt was to this 
world. And the words of young Pearson 
kept dinging back into his ear. It was 
true that every sin of a Halcyon member 
was a sin for the entire fraternity. He 
knew, suddenly, that for him there was 
no return. It seemed to Carmichael that 
as he had walked for a year through the 
blue and golden days of peace, he had 
been passing all the while deeper and 
deeper into a trap. Now he realized it. 
The teeth of the trap were so fixed in 
him that if he escaped from it, his honor 
would be left dead behind him. 

He had come to this grim conclusion 
when he was surprised to feel the wind on 
his back, instead of his face. He looked 
up at the sky, saw the drift of the clouds 
streaking out of the northeast, and knew 
that God had finished the argument for 
him. Old Mosabi had been right. The 
wind had changed, but it had changed a 
day sooner than the prophecy. 

For a long moment Carmichael stared 
at those fleeing clouds, whipped along 
by a wind already powerful in the upper 
stratum of the air, and soon to rush over 
the sea, whitening the face of it. He 
never could sail the little outrigger back 
to Tanayo against such a storm; and if 
he headed before it, there were eleven 
hundred miles of open sea.... 

He tried the motor. As he expected, it 
sang out with a bellow and a roar, like 
a thundering herd; and Pearson looked 
at him with a sudden smile. 

The smile went out as he pointed to 
windward. 

“You better come along with me,” he 
said. “The sea’s kicking up.... You'd 
better come right along with me.” 

“And spoil your solitary flight ?” asked 
Carmichael, smiling a little in his turn. 

“T know. ... But it’s not safe, here. 
You come along,” pleaded Pearson. “‘At 
least, leave that silly boat and let me fly 
you back to Tanayo in ten minutes.” 


UT Carmichael turned, facing into the 
wind—toward Tomi, and Tanya, and 
those dark possessive eyes of Rika. “I'll 
tell you what,” he said: “when you make 
your bed, you damned well lie in it, or 
else. ... Besides, these outriggers are 
made for any weather. I’ll be as safe as a 
duck in a pool. Good-by, Pearson. And 
good luck for the Halcyon Club.... By 
the way, before you go—ever hear of that 
English aviator, Archie Lamont ?” 


“Archibald Lamont? Heard of him? 
Why, he’s one of the greatest names that 
was ever in the air,” said Pearson. 

“I’ve got something of his that I should 
have sent back a long time ago,” said 
Carmichael. He detached the golden 
“H” from the necklace and put it into 
Pearson’s hand. “Give Lamont this,” he 
said. 

“Who shall I say it’s from?” asked 
Pearson, staring in puzzled fashion at 
the little emblem. 

“You won’t have to say who it’s from,” 
said Carmichael. “Lamont will under- 
stand—everything. Good-by again. Get 
going before the waves begin to topple 
into the lagoon.... As for the outrigger, 
why, these boats can outlive any storm,” 
he lied cheerfully. 

“You’ve been great,” said Pearson. 
“You've been a great fellow. You've 
saved everything for me. There’s no 
way on God’s green earth that I can re- 
pay you, of course; but if there’s any- 
thing you possibly can let me do—” 

“One thing,” answered Carmichael. 
“Never tell a living soul how you got 
that second propeller.” 

“What?” cried Pearson. Then he 
added, nodding: “I don’t understand, but 
T’ll do as you say.” 

He was gone five minutes later, the big 
plane lifting its pontoons lightly out of 
the water. Pearson came back for one 
short circle, stooping down over Car- 
michael in a sort of air-gesture, a last 
salute, then shooting away into the north, 
where the big monoplane turned into a 
sailing hawk, a swallow, an instant that 
dissolved into distance. 


FF to the northeast, toward Tanayo, 

a squall was coming down on Car- 
michael, rapidly drawing an opaque cur- 
tain from the sky to the ocean, which 
it swept over with a white fringe. Car- 
michael knew well what lay in the heart 
of that darkness for him; and he was 
half of a mind to let the fragile little 
craft lie still and take the death-stroke 
at once; but he had fought for every 
chance through so many years of his life, 
that he could not help fighting against 
even the inevitable, now. 

The first breath of the fast-approach- 
ing storm sent the outrigger staggering 
with speed across the water; and now the 
voice of it began to thunder at his ear 
like the roar of a great motor that was 
bearing him alone through the high ad- 
venture of the sky. 
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Arrest for theft? 
Why, it was ab- 
surd! He _ burst 
into a passionate 
resistance. 


NE astonishing thing in this 
life is that you never know 
what’s in the past of a man, 
even if he be your best friend, 

until somehow it leaps out to give you a 
shock of surprise. 

One evening in a famous Los Angeles 
café I was talking with John Oakledge, 
who runs the place, and watching the 
floor-show. He was a hard-jawed West 
of England man, with a cold eye for any 
question of business, like all these hotel 
autocrats. Somehow there was mention 
of sailing-ship days, and Oakledge let slip 
a word or two. 

“And what would you be knowing 
about square-riggers?” I asked, smiling. 

“T was around the Horn aboard one at 
fifteen,” said he. “And a cadet aboard 
the old training-ship Mersey. And I saw 
the last keelhauling that ever took place 
on her, when one of the lads was put down 


one side of the ship and hauled under and 
pulled up dead from the barnacles that 
caught and held him there.” 

Before I had recovered from this shock, 
he fished in the pocket of his Tuxedo and 
held out something to me. It was a bit 
of sisal hemp with a bright scarlet thread 
centered in the twist. 

“No,” I answered his query. “How 
would I know what it is?” 

“There’s a story in it,” he said thought- 
fully, and his eyes lifted to the girl who 
was doing a torch song with the band. 
“The story of the greatest private navy 
the world ever saw ; and Dan Curlew, who 
got it a-going; and what reward he had 
for his genius. But no magazine would 
ever print it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s a tale of hard bitter life 
and reality, not of young love and kisses.” 
Oakledge nodded at the orchestra. The 
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red lights were flashing, a sign that the 
broadcast radio hook-up was about to be- 
gin. “Those lads play hot music—because 
it’s what the people like. Classical stuff 
—bah! There’s real life in the hot mu- 
sic.” 

“Your argument is involved,” I said, 
“and isn’t consistent. Any other reason 
why your story wouldn’t get printed ?” 

“Ves, Because it goes back to old days 
and times, back to Bombay of the 1680 
period, when the city was being built, and 
the seven little islands that formed it 
made up the worst plague-ridden spot in 
the world.” 

“And the East India Company,” I said, 
“was the most romantic private venture 
the world has known.” : 

“There’s no romance in Dan Curlew’s 
story,” he rejoined. “Except, maybe, that 
it answers a question. There’s a lot of 
questions about ships that have no an- 
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ready famous “Ships and 
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adventurous and colorful 
East India trade and the stout 
ships that carried it around 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


swer. Who rigged the first wheel? No- 
body knows. Who built the first teak 
ship? You seek in vain, unless you ask 
me.” 

“I’m asking you,” I said. Oakledge 
looked up at the dials in the broadcast- 
room. He spoke softly, reflectively. 


HE East India Company was stingy 
in those days, too niggardly to em- 
ploy any engineers; so Bombay was built 
by rule of thumb. The island channels 
were silting up, turning the place into a 
pestilential hell-hole. Men ‘sickened one 
day, and were buried the next. Promo- 
tion was rapid but few men waited for it. 
John Company’s rule was absolute, cruel 
and sordid. So everybody, from officials 
to cabin-boys, went out for what we’d call 
graft today. They looted everybody, 
from natives to the Company itself. This 
was natural; it was get out quick, or die 
if you stayed.... The Company itself 
looted where it could, The coast was a 
pirates’ paradise, Dutch and Portugese 
and English looted one anothe:. Moral 
sense was at its low ebb. Life had no 
value, especially at Bombay. The govern- 
ment of the Company was established at 
Surat in those days. 
There’s the setting for Dan Curlew, 
clerk, You must see him as no, brawling 
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braggart, but a slim, quiet man, lean of 
face and deep of eye, holding a circum- 
spect course through the troubled waters. 
Tyranny, disease and greed passed him 
by; perhaps he seemed of no importance. 
He watched the Company’s troops mu- 
tiny, heard men talk in barracks and ba- 
zaars, saw fellow-humans hanged for lit- 
tle and clapped into a death-cell for less 
—and held his peace. 

One day he was invited to Government 
House for dinner, perchance by some mis- 
take. He went, dressed in his sober best. 
On his left hand sat Captain Keigwin, 
who had done notable things at sea, a 
hard but impulsive man; on his right 
hand was Edmund Yates, a Member in 
Council who had a hand in many things, 
a soft-spoken, shrewd-lidded man of tre- 
mendous influence and some wealth. 

Dan Curlew made no mistakes. When 
the cloth was removed and the wine 
passed, he filled only one of his two 
glasses, for the King’s health. He listened 
much, applauded the beefy, truculent 
Governor, ventured no stories. But he 
heard Keigwin mutter at some of the 
things said, and caught the low words: 

“gad, the right man could end all this 
tyranny and seize India!” 

“Tt could be done,” said Curlew calmly. 
Keigwin’s head jerked around. 

“Sir? . Are you addressing me?” 

“No sir—myself. It could be done, by 
taking the right measures.” 

The eyes of the two men held for an in- 
stant, questioning, answering. On the 
other side of him, Curlew heard Edmund 
Yates addressing him, and turned. 

“T think you said, Mr. Curlew, that it 
could be done? I was speaking of vastly 
increasing the Company’s fleet, and stop- 
ping the leaks of treasure.” 

Dan Curlew smiled slightly as the 
humor of it struck him—his one remark 
so differently interpreted on either side. 

“Oh, very readily, Mr. Yates,” he re- 
plied, “The type of ships employed are at 
fault. Some day I’ll draw up a memorial 
pointing out the needed improvements. 
And as for the leaks, that’s fairly simple.” 

“T haven’t found it so,” Yates observed 


sharply. 
fee most quiet and reserved of men 
may talk too much, when the chance 
and listener appear. This is a failing of 
human nature; and for all his caution, de- 
spite all his wary aloofness, Dan Curlew 
was human enough. 
“Take one thing alone—cordage,” said 
he. “The losses in this department are 
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enormous. Why? Because the Com- 
pany’s cordage is pilfered right and left.” 

He did not say what was in his mind; 
that not only was it pilfered, but that of- 
ficials sold it wholesale to native ship- 
owners and pocketed the money. __ 

“And how might that be stopped, sir?” 
inquired Yates. 

“We have a shipyard here; we have a 
rope-walk at Madras. Most of our rope 
is made here; we send the hemp home to 
the Blackwall yards to make the rest. 
What simpler than to weave a colored 
yarn in all Company cordage—and if it’s 
found elsewhere, we have proof positive 
whence it came!” 

“Oh!” said Yates, and extended his 
snuff-box, “You interest me, sir; damme, 
but you interest me! If you have the 
same excellent notions in regard to other 
matters—for example, ships—I’d like to 
hear them.” 

Dan Curlew smiled. 

“Notions, Mr. Yates? I’ve more than 
that. Plans and figures—but this is no 
place for such technical discourse.” 

“You say well. Dine with me tomor- 
row evening, sir, at my house, if you'll do 
me the honor. I’d be vastly gratified to 
learn your mind on such matters.” 


HEN the Governor, after two hours 

of wine and talk, lifted his glass and 
gave the toast, “A good afternoon!” as 
a signal to break up, Dan Curlew went 
away walking on air, his thoughts in the 
clouds. A mere clerk, to dine with a 
Member in Council? A humble nobody, 
to be entertained by one of these moguls 
who ruled the fringe of India with more 
than despotic power? 

There was fortune made, if rightly 
handled. Promotion, favor, and inside of 
five years enough wealth to go home for 
life. When a ship captain could count, 
what with legal and illegal fees and graft, 
on from ten thousand to thirty thousand 
pounds’ profit in a round voyage, even a 
minor official could ask no more than five 
years in which to thrive on India takings! 

But that same evening, in the factor’s 
house where he lodged, Dan Curlew had a 
visitor, who came in palanquin and with 
servants, but sat alone with him in the 
big cool room overlooking the factor’s 
garden, 

“T’m no man to mince words, Master 
Curlew,” said the bluff and hard-eyed 
Captain Richard Keigwin. “What I saw 
in your eyes today, what I heard on your 
lips, brought me here tonight.” 

Curlew’s brows lifted. 
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“There must be some mistake, sir,” he 
said quietly. 

“Don’t get off soundings, now; and 
don’t let go your kites and jump at 
things,” Keigwin replied grimly. ‘It 
could be done, says you. Come, let’s out 
with it! This place, like the other fac- 
tories of the Company, is a hell-hole of 
injustice, misrule and oppression.” 

“T’m a clerk of the Company, sir.” 

“Thank God I’m not! I’m an officer in 
His Majesty’s navy—or was, and may be 
again. Come, sir! No evasion. What 
I’ve seen in this city makes my blood boil. 
You know India better than I do, I read 
the truth in your face today.” 

Dan Curlew yielded. 

“And I. heard the truth on your lips,” 
he said. “The right man? Why, yes. 
But who’s the right man ?” 

“I am,” Keigwin said abruptly, a hid- 
den flame in his eyes. “And others are 
with me in a pinch, The Company has 
ships and troops and power—all of it rot- 
ted through. You’ve dreamed a dream or 
two, else I miss my guess.” 

“T think your brains are touched by the 
sun; but then, so are mine.” And Dan 
Curlew smiled whimsically. “The right 
man, if he seized all India, would find 
things ripe. The Company’s traops are 
mutinous to the core. Their servants, 
from governor down to clerks, are ineffi- 
cient, covetous, selfish. Bombay might be 
seized at one stroke, if the fort were 
grasped. But then what?” 


“That’s what I’m asking.” Keigwin re- 
laxed, with a gesture. “Go on, Talk,” 
Curlew shrugged. “The first thing— 
could the right man seize Bombay for 
himself? No. But for the King, yes! 
If the Governor were clapped into irons 
and the right man voted into power, he’d 
get the votes of the Council—by force, if 
needful, Then, if he acted in the King’s 
name, he’d have everyone behind him.” 
“But after that?” queried Keigwin. 
“Trade and commerce would fall off—’’ 
“No. Company trade be hanged! 
Throw open the port to interlopers, as 
they’re called—free traders. Abolish the 
monopoly of John Company! Keep the 
judges in power, but moderate all penal- 
ties. Reform the taxes that grind down 
the natives. Three things, and no more.” 
“By heavens!” exclaimed the other, a 
flush in his sun-bronzed cheeks. ‘‘You’ye 
hit the nail on the head, sir! Tl not 
withhold the truth. There’s a movement 
afoot, and I’ve been asked to lead it.” 


“Zounds, sir! Im offering you fortune 


and position!” 


“That’s taking your life in your hands,” 
said Curlew slowly. 

“That’s what my life’s for,” was the 
brusque response. “And now I put it to 


you straight: Will ye join us? First 
Bombay, then Surat and the governing 
headquarters of the Company, then Ma- 
dras and the rest. There’s a place for 
you, a big place.” 

Caution gripped Dan Curlew: caution, 
and honesty. ; 

“T can dream such things, for there’s 
no lock and bar on a man’s thoughts,” he 
said. “But I’m a Company servant, sir. 
And while the Company pays me, I’ll not 
share in any plot against it. Very simple.” 

Captain Keigwin grimaced. 

“Zounds, sir! I’m offering you for- 
tune and position!” 
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“Indeed? The gallows offers the same 
things, in another meaning.” Curlew 
shook his head. ‘No; a good servant 
doesn’t betray his master, right or wrong.” 

“Men higher placed than you think 
otherwise about it.” 

“T’m answerable only for my own 
actions, sir. We've talked in confidence. 
I’d not betray honor in one respect or in 
another, so have no fear that I'll tell any 
tales of what has been said here. But 
I’m a Company servant.” 

And with this response, Keigwin had 
to be content, if not satisfied. ... 

Dan Curlew—like many another honest 
man—could keep his mouth shut, but not 
at the proper moment most to further 
his own interests. After the mutinies, the 
general dissatisfaction with Company 
rule, the executions, he was not aston- 
ished that rebellion was rife, even in high 
places. 

“Men higher placed than you—” Aye, 
Keigwin had backing in his amazing 
audacity, no doubt of it; and strong 
backing. As Dan Curlew went about his 
work next day, the words recurred to 
him many a time. He could almost put 
his finger on some of those men. He 
himself was a fool; his blood tingled to 
think what a chance he had passed up, 
but there was no help for it. Better an 
honest fool than a rascally wise man, he 
told himself with a shrug. 

And tonight he was dining with Ed- 
mund Yates. Once he had interested 
Yates in his proposed memorial to the 
Company, his fortune would be made, 
and he could look himself in the eye with 
a clear conscience to boot. So reflecting, 
Curlew went about his work with an 
energy and vim that made his lackluster 
fellows regard him in slack-jawed wonder. 
He even neglected the customary siesta 
in the heat of the day, to wander down 
by the waterfront and look at the Com- 
pany ships in harbor, sleek black ships 
with a white ribbon along their sides, and 
dream of vastly different ships. 

These were good bottoms, stout bot- 
toms of English oak; but he knew a bet- 
ter wood and a better ship for the purpose. 

Evening at last. Not for his slender 
purse the palanquin and servants and 
other luxurious adjuncts of the officials 
of John Company; he walked, and dig- 
nity mattered no whit. Like a fairy 
palace was the glittering establishment of 
Edmund Yates; just the two of them at 
dinner, and that dinner of the finest. 

Then the cloth was removed, the 
glasses and decanters set forth, and they 
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were alone. Yates, his shrewd eyes and 
soft tones all most courteous, had played 
the perfect host. Curlew felt at ease 
by this time, felt assured. 

“Y’ know, Curlew, your words of yes- 
terday were devilish interesting,” Yates 
drawled lazily. There was no laziness in 
his glinting eyes, however. “So our Com- 
pany ships are at fault, eh? Our India- 
men aren’t better than the Dutchmen?” 

“They may be that, but still at fault.” 
And Curlew smiled a little. ‘“They’re 
good cargo-ships or good fighting-ships ; 
they should be both, and passenger-ships 
to boot. Think of the Company servants 
crowded into each ship that comes, 
penned in like sheep! ‘Think of the in- 
valuable cargo space that must be used 
for provisions and guns and stores of 
every kind! Not to mention the safety 
of the return voyage.” 

Yates drew down his brows. 

“Egad, man, I don’t get your drift! 
They’re good ships. Our Blackwall de- 
signers have built ’em for speed—” 

“We don’t want speed; we want com- 
fort and safety,” Curlew broke in. “Here; 
let me show you this sketch I brought 
along.” And he spread a sheet of paper 
on the table. “Here’s our present India- 
man, adapted to the purpose. Here be- 
side it is a different design, built for the 
purpose. Built to batter storms around 
the Cape, built to carry cargo without 
leakage or spoiling, and also built to 
fight. A massive, stately ship that can 
carry the Company’s flag proudly. Built 
with passenger quarters on the orlop 
deck, room and to spare.” 


HE bilious features of Yates lit up. 
“Ha! Now I begin to get your no- 
tion, Curlew; and you're right. You 
‘spoke of figures. I see none.” 
“All in my head.” Curlew began to 


reel them off, making swift approximate | 


comparisons between the two types of 
ship. Yates listened, staring thought- 
fully at the paper, and finally nodded. 
“Damme, sir, you have something well 
worth while here!” he said at length. 
“But you mentioned a better wood than 
oak? There’s none in England.” 
“There is here. Teak wood,” Curley 
said quickly. “A thousand times better. 
And out here it’s dirt cheap. The oil 
in it makes it last forever against worms 
and the sea. We'd have to bring out 
shipwrights and lay down a shipyard 
here; later we could ship the wood back 
home to Blackwall. Look at the native 
craft along the coast—you know how 
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stout they are. A teak ship could stand 
any battering sea. Instead of losing 
one ship in: every three, we’d not lose 
one in ten. And besides all this, the de- 
sign allows for gun space. There’s a 
ship both for fighting and for cargo.” 


ATES drew a deep breath, his jaun- 
diced eye kindling. 

“A noble thought, ‘pon my word, Cur- 
lew! Magnificent, all of it. But look 
you. By the time your memorial reached 
England and got consideration, think of 
the time that would pass—months, years! 
It should go first to Surat, be passed on 
by the Company’s officials out here; and 
with their approval, go to the governors 
of the Company at home. It should in- 
clude all figures, all facts, even to the 
comparative cost of teak and oak.” 

“T have everything in my head,” said 
Curlew. “If you would do me the honor 
of furthering such a memorial—” 

“Why, damme, I’ll back it with every 
bit of influence I have!” exclaimed Yates 
with enthusiasm. “I'll get it approved 
by the governors here and at Madras, 
before it goes to headquarters at Surat; 
and from there straight back to London 
town. Eh? Why, it’ll cause a revolu- 
tion in the Company’s management and 
business! And for the man whose brain 
conceived it, there’s fame and fortune.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that primarily—” 

“But ye must. Fortune, Dan Curlew! 
That’s the greatest thing in life. Gold 
means power. Here’s gold for the hav- 
ing—promotion, rewards, a title. Aye! 
It'll be Sir Daniel Curlew, I'll stake my 
oath upon it!” His flush died out. He 
bent glittering eyes on his guest. “Come! 
When can you supply all facts and fig- 
ures? Down to the last detail, remem- 
ber. You must show the Company where 
such a scheme will increase their profits, 
mind. Cursed stingy devils, they are.” 

“That’s the easiest thing of all,” Cur- 
lew responded. “The facts are eloquent; 
the figures prove themselves. When? 
Ah, there’s the rub! I’ve small time for 
it after working-hours—” 

Yates gestured brusquely. “I'll have 
you relieved of all clerkly duties in the 
morning, assigned a room in the factory 
for working, and left alone. When can 
you produce the finished results?” 

Curlew thought swiftly. “A fortnight.” 

“Then account it done. We'll have a 
fancy scrivener write up the memorial 
in a good fist. The Guzerat will be leav- 
ing for home in six weeks, when the 
monsoon breaks; by: then, I’ll have the 
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approval of the officials out here, and 
send back the papers by her, direct to the 
governors of the Company. To work, 
lad! Five years from now, Sir Daniel 
Curlew will be getting his nine-gun sa- 
lute when he comes sailing in, and here’s 
to the wish!” 

The glasses clinked. Presently Cur- 
lew rose and took his leave. 

“Have you thought,” he asked, “about 
any plan such as the one I suggested, 
to help stop thievery and looting?” 

Yates gave him a queer sharp glance. 

“No. That’s a petty thing. Here’s 
the big thing to put our brains upon! 
Let the other wait its time.” 


GAIN Curlew was walking on air 
as he started homeward. Thought 
of Keigwin and any plot dropped back 
and was lost before greater things. Only, 
there lingered with him the memory of 
that queer glance Yates had darted at 
him, when they parted. At times, it 
worried him. Something in those sharp, 
glinting eyes disquieted him; but he put 
away the faint worry. A man’s not re- 
sponsible for his looks, always. 

In the days that followed, Curlew 
lived as in a dream. A work-room to 
himself, his plans and figures and esti- 
mates to be labored into definite shape— 
oh, it was a great thing! 

A week passed, and another. He was 
ahead of his promise by two days, final- 
ly. Everything was here, even to rough 
sketches of the new type of ship, de- 
tailed drafts of her layout and rig. All 
his estimates were checked over and 
verified to the last farthing. He him- 
self was amazed by these estimates, by 
the savings and profits they revealed ; 
no sane Company official, he thought, 
but must see instantly what a tremen- 
dous thing this would be in a financial 
sense alone. 

Captain Keigwin, he understood, had 
gone to Madras on some personal er- 
rand. He could guess dimly what it 
must be: more men and backing. He 
was doubly thankful now that he him- 
self had held aloof from that plot. The 
unrest, the discontent, were increasing 
here in Bombay. WHarsher and harsher 
measures were being employed by the 
judges to crush it down; no man, white 
or brown, had any rights. But gripped 
now by his own vision and work, Dan 
Curlew gave little heed to such matters. 

He took the finished work to Edmund 
Yates, who went over every figure with 
him and gave minute care to the whole. 
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“Superb!” exclaimed Yates at last, in 
a glow of admiration. “Curlew, you've 
done a magnificent job of it. Why, these 
estimates will sweep those crusty old 
moguls in London off their feet! As 
soon as it’s copied, I’ll get the governor’s 
approval and then be off with it to Surat 


myself. We must catch the Guserat 
with the papers. Ill not bother about 
Madras. Government House at Surat 


is the important thing.” 

As Dan Curlew went back to his own 
lodgings in a glow, he passed an execu- 
tion-squad of sepoys, taking to the gib- 
bet a poor shrinking devil of a seaman 
who had been condemned to the noose 
for stealing a gill of rum. Another man 
might have read an ill omen in this meet- 
ing, but Dan Curlew’s eyes were on the 
horizon, and his hopes and all ambition. 

More days passed. 

One morning Curlew heard that Ed- 
mund Yates had departed for Surat in 
a Company barge. He looked out at the 
harbor and the proud Guzerat, outfitting 
for the voyage home, and his heart 
leaped. She would carry all his future 
this trip; when she came back again, 
there would be news from his memorial. 
Long months away; well, the months 
would pass swiftly now! 

A bit odd, he thought, that Yates had 
sent him no further word. 


UDDENLY, with a rush, destiny was 

upon him. A scrivener’s clerk came 

for some papers that must be copied fair. 

Curlew turned them over to him, and the 
clerk gave them a sharp glance. 

“Eh? Why, Master Curlew, these 
figures be in the same hand! Only last 
week we completed a task for Mr. 
Yates—” 

“Oh!” Curlew smiled. “My memorial, 


eh? Yes; he was assisting me in pre- 
paring a memorial. So you did the 
work!” 


“Aye, but your name was not in it.” 
And the clerk gave him a curious glance. 
“Have a care of your tongue, I warn 
you! It may be you drew up figures 
and estimates for him; but steal no 
credit there, or you'll kiss the whipping- 
post.” 

A chill touched Dan Curlew’s brain. 

For an instant everything went black 
before him. Then he sat clutching the 
edge of his desk, his face drawn and 
white. 

“Fortune! That’s the great thing in 
life. Gold means power.” The words of 
Yates sang at him in memory; the queer 
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glint in the shrewd eyes came back to 
him. Stolen, stolen! His name not in 
it at all! Like a fool, he had turned 
over everything to that fine gentleman. 
He had turned over fame, fortune, credit, 
rewards, a title—everything. His vision 
was thieved; his dream was stolen. 

And he, mere petty clerk that he was, 
could do nothing, dared do nothing. If 
he so much as breathed an accusation 
against such a man, he would get a flog- 
ging or worse. A shiver took him. Help- 
less, helpless! Loyalty to the Company 
—and this his reward! 

For hours he sat stupefied, immobile. 
He still sat there when an officer walked 
in with a file of sepoys, read a document 
which he scarcely heard, and walked 
him out of the factory under arrest. 

Desperately, then, he wakened. Ar- 
rest? Arrest for theft, for sale of the 
Company’s stores? Why, it was absurd, 
ridiculous! He burst into a passionate 
resistance. A gun-butt hammered on his 
head, and he dropped to the flagging. 


AZED, hurt, bewildered, Curlew 
found himself before the judge and 
the packed court. Men he knew, men 
who knew him; and no mercy in them. 
He heard the lengthy addresses; neces- 
sity of stamping out theft and disloyalty, 
new regulations in force. Absurd, all of 
it! He broke out hotly, and was knocked 
back into his seat in the dock. 
His brain ceased to function. There 
was the evidence; here were the wit- 
nesses: natives, caught with Company 
cordage aboard their craft. They con- 
fessed to everything. They identified 
Dan Curlew as the man who had sold it 
them. Damnation heaped upon damna- 
tion. The Company prosecutor was 
speaking. 

“Tf it please the court, this cordage 
can be readily identified by a secret 
mark now being employed for the first 
time. At the suggestion of Mr. Edmund 
Yates, a scarlet thread is being woven 
into the cordage made for the Com- 
pany. This is the first occasion when 
the value of such an idea becomes evi- 
dent—” 

Curlew burst into a fit of wild, hys- 
terical laughter, so horrible to hear that 
the court broke into commotion. He saw 
everything now, everything! His ideas 
stolen, with which to close his mouth; 
his memorial stolen, with which to en- 
rich his betters. False witnesses, false 
testimony—his laughter went into bit- 


ter oaths. He lost his head completely. 
He cursed Yates; he cursed the court, 
the injustice around him. 

A blow stretched him out, quivering. 
He heard the sentence, and was dragged 
off to a cell and manacled. He sat 
broken, bruised, lost to all hope, crushed 
by the most bitter possible torment of 
thought before which his very brain 
reeled. ... And there he fades from 
our sight. 


AKLEDGE had finished his story. A 

burst of applause rocketed through 

the café and I looked up, startled. The 

applause was not for him, however. It 

was for the dancer who had just finished 
her number. 

“Well,” I exclaimed impatiently, “go 
on with the rest of it!” 

“Yes?” Oakledge’s eyes flickered to 
me with their touch of blasé and sar- 
donic weariness. “You could put an end 
to the tale yourself, no doubt.” 

“Of course; it’s a natural!” was my 
warm response. “Keigwin came back 
from Madras, seized Bombay, and saved 
Dan Curlew’s life. Eh? That is, if the 
story of the plot is historical.” 

“Oh, it’s historical,” said Oakledge. 
“Keigwin did seize Bombay and held it 
for the Crown, but his plan to seize the 
other settlements failed. And when or- 
ders came from the King to turn Bom- 
bay back to the Company, he complied. 
He was given command of a frigate in 
the royal navy, and was later killed in 
action. All that his revolt did, was to 
bring some sadly needed reforms into 
the rule of the Company.” 

“But Dan Curlew?” I asked abruptly. 

“I was back in England a couple of 
years ago, back in Devon.” Oakledge 
fingered the twist of hemp with the 
scarlet thread in the middle. “I found 
this among some of the family heir- 
looms. Rogue’s yarn, they called it. 
This was brought home from India by 
one of my ancestors who served the Com- 


“What’s that got to do with Cur- 
lew?” I said. “Evidently his memorial 
went through. The teak Indiamen be- 
came famous—” 

“Aye,” said Oakledge, a thin and bit- 
ter twist to his lips. “But Dan Curlew 
didn’t. I told you this was real life, and 
not romance. The reason this little twist 
of rogue’s yarn was brought back from 
India as a memento, was because it was 
cut from the rope that hanged Curlew.” 


Another picturesque story of this great series will appear in our next issue. 
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Nevada Gold 


The Story Thus Far: 
WO eager young men seeking 
their fortune in the 1938 Ne- 
vada gold-fields: And one night 
in their camp in the Wild Rose 
Hills north of Golconda, as Red Murdoch 
skillfully whirled out the water and the 
ground-up quartz-specimen from the skil- 
let, a fan of gold glowed clear against 
the iron in the lantern-light. They had 
found it—but they had yet to get it! 

For they had no money for develop- 
ment work; and they decided that 
Lawton should earn what they so im- 
peratively needed by getting a job at the 
Rust Water Con, the one mine active 
in the district, while Murdoch held down 
the claims they had staked. 

“Dangers gather as treasures rise.’ 
All too soon they learned the truth of 
that. A spy in the employ of the gang 
of high-graders who were looting the 
Rust Water mine, was encamped in an 
old shaft just over the ridge; and cor- 
rectly interpreting Lawton’s departure, 
laid plans for a bit of claim-jumping. 

And Lawton ran into even more 
serious danger. He stopped to buy gas 
for his car at Ball’s Corral, an abandoned 
stage station, and was puzzled by sup- 
pressed excitement among the men there. 
Afterward he was caught in a sudden 


? 
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mountain storm; and while waiting for 
the water to subside in a deep-flooded 
arroyo, he heard a faint cry for help. 
Wading and swimming, he came to an 
all-but-submerged car just in time to 
save the girl alone in it: Nancy Henry, 
daughter of the man who owned the 
Rust Water Con. Too strong a word, 
owned ; for when he had carried Nancy 
to his car, and had driven her to the 
shelter of an old freighter’s shed, and 
they were seated before a fire he had 
built, she confided in him that her father 
was in danger of losing the mine; his 
option was about to expire, and because 
the mine profits had so mysteriously 
fallen off, he’d been unable to make the 
stipulated payments. ... Then it was 
that, opening the rear door of the car in 
search of a blanket for Nancy, Lawton 
discovered a dead man huddled there. 
(The story continues in detail :) 


S the fire flared, the lifting flames 
brought the white face into sharp 
relief so suddenly that it was as if the 
body had moved forward. Lawton started 
back involuntarily. He got himself in 
hand again, and stood there gazing at 
the huddle of dead flesh, with an ugly 


wound marring the forehead. 
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The shock of the sudden discovery 
passed. Lawton’s mind began to work 
once more. And his first thought was of 
Nancy Henry—who had gone to the car 
to fetch the ax a few moments before, 
and had returned with her face strange- 
ly pale. She had gone through one ter- 
rifying experience down there in the 
gulch; and then she had come face to 
face with this dead man! 

“No wonder she was pale,” he told 
himself. Then his solicitude for her was 
interrupted by the memory of what had 
taken place at Ball’s Corral: the dusty 
sedan and the pair beside it; and as he 
recalled how they had kept between him 
and the car, he recalled also that there 
had been someone—or something—in the 
rear seat. This was the thing which they 
had been concealing. 

Other things came back to him: the 
pair.on the ranch-house porch; the man 
scrubbing the floor-boards, and the rag 
which he had thrown away into the dark- 
ness, and the dark stain which it bore. 
He knew the reason they had locked the 
door upon him: to shut him away from 
the front of the house while they agreed 
upon their plans and transferred the‘body 
from the sedan to his car. And after that, 
the owner of the sedan had driven away. 

It seemed to him that this was a 
clumsy thing which they had done—to 
put their victim where discovery was 
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sure to come. They must have realized 
that he would be certain to put two and 
two together; that he would surely re- 
port the matter to the authorities as soon 
as he arrived in Rust Water. But still, 
perhaps they were not so dull-witted, 
for he was a Stranger in the camp; the 
story, if he were to tell it, would sound 
bizarre; and there were four of them to 
swear to their tale—whatever it might 
be—against his unsupported statement. 

No, his situation wasn’t so secure. 
And that brought his mind back to 
Nancy Henry. It was anxiety for her 
that awakened him to action. 

He dragged out the blanket-roll and 
threw it over his shoulder. He closed 
the door, and at the sound he saw: her 
start, but by the time he had come into 
the firelight, she had recovered herself. 

Then her eyes met his—and there was. 
no aversion in her look, as she said 
quietly : 

“You did not know that it was there.” 


T was not a question; it was a state- 
ment, as if she had found something 
which made her certain of what she was 
saying. He threw down the bed-roll. 
“T’m glad you’ve so much trust in 
me,” he told her. “No. I didn’t know.” 
“Tf you had known,” she went on 
steadily, “you’d not have sent me for 
the ax, I’ve been thinking it over. There 


wasn’t any need for you to do that. And 
if you’d made a mistake in asking me to 
go, why, you’d surely have remembered 
when I started for the car. And anyway, 
you’re not that sort—” It was as if she 
were speaking to herself now, rather than 
to him. “I’m sure of that.” 

It seemed to him as if nothing else 
mattered, as if the opinions of others had 
no bearing on the matter. In her eyes he 
was acquitted, and this was sufficient. 
The very fact that appearances were so 
black for him made her faith in him of 
higher value. 

“Thank you for saying that.” As he 
was speaking, he dropped on his knees, 
but his eyes remained on hers. He felt 
for the hitch which held the lashing 
ropes, and released it with a deft jerk. 
He opened the bed-roll and took a blan- 
ket from it. He rose and placed it over 
her shoulders. He threw more wood 
upon the fire, and the red light of the 
flames filled the long interior of the shed ; 
the car showed as a vague dark shape 
now, outside the circle of radiance. 

“When I saw it there in the back 
seat,” he resumed, “it came to me how 
badly it must have frightened you—and 
what you must have thought.” 

“As soon as I had time to think,” she 
said, “I was sure of you. I had that 
feeling. But I knew that wasn’t enough, 
and I made myself go back over every- 
thing—from the time when you risked 
your life to get me out of my car. The 
way you looked, and what you said—all 
the little things. And when I’d gone over 
it all,’—she smiled,—“I had evidence 
enough. I don’t mind telling you, I was 
relieved.” She was striving to speak 
lightly now. “It isn’t pleasant to think 
you’ve got to spend the night with a 
man who’s just been guilty of a killing.” 

He nodded. “Right. And now I’m 
going to tell you about it—what I know.” 


E began with his departure from 

the camp, and Red’s injunction to 
stop at Ball’s Corral for gas. He was 
describing his arrival at the ranch-house, 
when she halted him. 

“The man with Ball, the one who stood 
between you and the sedan. You say he 
was a short man?” 

“T wasn’t noticing him particularly,” 
Lawton replied, “but I’m sure of this; 
he was one of those short-legged fellows: 
you know the build, whose bodies are 
full length. I couldn’t miss that. Oh, 
yes—there was one thing more: he was 
chewing tobacco—” 
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“Not as most men chew,” she inter- 
rupted quickly. 

“Youre right. He was munching it; 
his jaws were moving all the time.” 

“And his car.” There was an old in- 
sistence in her voice. 

“His car,” he repeated slowly. “Why, 
it was dark-colored—black, I guess. I 
couldn’t tell for the dust. And, I re- 
member now, the outside of the door, on 
the driver’s side, was all stained with to- 
bacco juice.” 

HE drew a deep breath. “Go on,” 

she bade him. And when he had 
finished, she asked: “What are you going 
to do now?” 

“There’s only one thing to do: when I 
get to Rust Water, I’m going to hunt up 
the authorities. I suppose there’s a 
deputy sheriff in the camp—or a justice 
of the peace.” 

“A deputy sheriff sometimes,” she 
answered. “And the justice of the peace 
—we have him always.” There was that 
in her tone which puzzled him. 

“Once the body is identified,” he went 
on, “it’s going to make matters more 


simple. Chances are, it will explain 
everything.” 
“Maybe.” She shook her head. “I’m 


not so sure. You see, so far as the identi- 
fication is concerned, it’s already made. 
He is—he was—the hoist-man on the 
day shift at the Rust Water Con. That’s 
one of the puzzling things about this 
matter. What was he doing out there in 
the hills? And it isn’t the only complica- 
tion. The man who was with Ball 
when you drove up—the one who drove 
away in the sedan before they let you out 
of the house—there isn’t any doubt of 
yo description: he’s Sam Dolton. And 

e’s justice of the peace at Rust Water.” 

Lawton whistled. “The hoist-man at 
your father’s mine. And the justice of 
the peace. A nice combination!” 

; When she spoke again, her voice was 
ard. 

“I think it’s lucky that I got caught 
by the flood down there in the gulch. 
For if you hadn’t rescued me—” 

“It would have been my word alone 
against all the rest of them,” he finished 
for her. 

“Tt’s an ugly situation.” She was 
speaking thoughtfully, and the frown 
was still between her brows. ‘Somehow 
it seems to me as if it ties in with other 
things. I wish my father were here!” 
She turned to him impulsively. ‘You see, 
you’re not the only one who is alone. In 


Lawton started back in- 
voluntarily. He got him- 
self in hand again and 
stood gazing at the hud- 
dle of dead flesh. 


all that camp, I don’t know anyone that 
I can trust.” She broke off abruptly, 
and after a moment’s silence she said: 
“There’s Barclay, of course. He’s the 
superintendent. But—no.” She shook 
her head. “Somehow or other, I wouldn't 
care to tell him. It’s you and I alone 
until my father’s home again. . . 
“You may as well understand the way 
things are. It will help us both... 
The reason my father went away: You 
see, the mine isn’t doing as well lately 
as it should. The ore has fallen off in 
values. Oh, it’s still rich. The mill re- 
ceipts show a thousand dollars to the 
ton. But up until a few weeks ago, we 
were getting a good deal of rock that 
had twenty times that much. And 
there’s something queer about the fall- 
ing off. No reason for it that anyone can 
tell. Unless it should be the story—” 
“You mean high-grading?” he asked. 
“That’s it: high-grading. Miners are 
hard to get just now in this part of the 
country, and we take what we can find. 
That’s what my father says. There are 
bound to be ore-thieves, of course, in a 
bunch like that. But if they were get- 
ting away with enough to make it really 
count, it should have been discovered al- 
most from the start. Barclay has made 
every effort, and that sort of thing is 
almost impossible to hide when the 
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owners are keeping a proper check. It’s 
been a mystery. And that isn’t the worst 
of it. 

“You see, my father had counted on the 
values keeping up, and—well, he needed 
it. I told you, how he’d bought the prop- 
erty on an option, and how we were really 
very poor at the time. You understand 
those things better than I do, how it is 
when you are paying for a mine from its 
output. That’s what my father is doing, 
and this month there is a payment due— 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

“My father had written, telling the 
men he bought it from that he might 
need a little more time. And the answer 
he got to his letter didn’t sound right. 
He thinks that someone has been talking 
to these men. They’d had another offer, 
you recall, that was much larger than the 
one my father made: and the company 
who wanted to buy would do a lot to get 
hold of the property. It’s possible that 
they’re still after it. 

“You see how it all ties up. The steal- 
ing of the ore—if it is being stolen—has 
made it impossible for him to meet his 
payment. And if he doesn’t make it on 
the dot, there’s a strong chance that he 
may lose the Rust Water Con.” 


“Which brings us back to this body in 
my car,” Lawton said. “You think it 
might have something to do with the 
high-grading ?” 

“IT don’t know. It’s funny, what that 
truck is doing at Ball’s Corral. And Sam 
Dolton—he’s crooked. I’d swear to that. 
And Martin was. hoist-man on the day 
shift. At the end of the month he was to 
go on nights.” 

“T see,” Lawton interrupted. “And 
you can’t do much ore-stealing excepting 
at night, and excepting with the hoist- 
man in on the play. Anyone who comes 
across the shaft-collar comes with his 
knowledge.” 

“And Martin,’ Nancy went on when 
he had finished, “was an honest man. 
My father had known him for years.” 
She turned to Lawton with the impulsive- 
ness that she had shown before. “You're 
the only one that I can tell this to.” 

“You'll remember,” he said, “I’m com- 
ing to Rust Water looking for a job.” 

“And I could get you on,” she cried. 
“And if you were working underground, 
perhaps you’d find something.” 

“Tf there’s anything crooked going on, 
I’m pretty certain I’d run across some 
evidence mighty soon.” As he spoke, he 
was thinking of other men who had taken 
jobs in mines with the same purpose— 
and of the things which had happened to 
those men. They were not pleasant 
things to contemplate, but he did not 
hesitate. “Yes,” he said, “I think that I 
can help.” 

The flames had been ebbing, and the 
wood was out; he went into the darkness, 
and while he was gathering an armful of 
rails from the ruined corral, he thought 
that he caught sight of the glow of head- 
lights in the direction of the camp. But 
the faint shine vanished as he was look- 
ing, and it did not reappear. 


T was two hours later and the first 

signs of the approaching dawn were be- 
ginning to show along the eastern sky- 
line; their sodden garments had dried 
out; the two of them were trying to for- 
get the gruesome presence in Lawton’s 
car. He had been talking for some time, 
telling Nancy of other camps where his 
work had taken him, describing strange 
little towns in the high arid mountains 
down across the Mexican border, when 
he noticed that she was leaning forward, 
white-faced, looking out into the night. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“T thought I heard a step.” She was 
pointing toward the shadow which en- 
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closed Lawton’s car. They listened, but 
there was no sound. “It was my imagl- 
nation,” she said at length. 

The light seeped slowly over the 
eastern mountains, and now small objects 
were becoming visible. The tumult of 
waters had died away in the gulch. 

“TI think,” Lawton told her, “we can 
make the crossing now.” 

When they neared the car, he stepped 
ahead of her, for he wanted to stand be- 
tween her and the rear window as she 
passed it. By this time the sky was 
throbbing red, and day had come. He 
halted abruptly, frowning. 

Footprints showed here: the tracks of 
aman. There were two sets of them, one 
leading toward the road, which showed 
plainly, a gray streak between the sage- 
clumps half a mile away, and the other 
coming from the road to the east. And 
when Lawton flung the door open, the 
body in the rear seat was gone. 


CHAPTER VIII 


T Rust Water the tent saloons had 
sunk into their brief nocturnal si- 
lence; the only sounds of activity 
throughout the camp came from the sum- 
mit of the ridge where the lonely head- 
frame stood out against the paling sky. 
The sighing of the hoist-engine still en- 
dured. At regular intervals there came 
the rasp of wheels upon the rails as the 
ascending skip appeared above the shaft- 
collar, and this was followed by the crash 
of ore in the bin. Up there on the hill- 
top a cluster of scattered lights showed 
like a constellation, beginning to take on 
their first pallor under the coming of the 
dawn. Along the flanks of the slope be- 
low, one or two all-night tent saloons 
gleamed like discouraged glow-worms— 
but aside from these, only a single lamp 
revealed the sign of anyone awake. 

It was one of those incandescent lamps. 
fed by a storage battery, the electricity 
generated by a small windmill ; the power 
for this latter was rarely lacking on this 
hillside during any hour of the twenty- 
four. It looked much like a miniature 
airplane-propeller, and it stood upon the 
roof of the building whose front window 
shed the solitary stream of radiance into 
Rust Water’s winding street. 

Of all the buildings in the place—save 
those of the Rust Water Con upon the 
hilltop—this was the only one with any 
pretensions toward stability. It stood 
forth among the flimsy shacks and canvas 


Presently the roar of the 
compressed-air drill was ris- 
ing into the shaft like the 
noise of a whole battery of 

machine-guns, 


makeshifts, which desecrated the sage- 
dotted sides of the amphitheater in the 
hills, with a sort of rude solidity: a one- 
story structure, its thick walls made of 
eld railroad ties which had been hauled 
by truck one hundred miles across the 
desert flats and mountains. 

The roughness of those gray outer 
walls was in marked contrast to the 
measure of quiet luxury within. It was 
a long room and its pine floor was cov- 
ered by a half a dozen of those brightly 
colored rugs which are for sale in every 
tourist shop down in New Mexico and 
Arizona. Blankets of goat wool with 
similar design and a number of Indian 
baskets mingled with several large land- 
scape photographs upon the walls. The 
chairs were heavily upholstered, and 
there was a buffet with cut glass and dull 
sterling silver to set it forth. The tabo- 
ret between the two men who were seated 
near the window held a bottle of whisky, 
a decanter of brandy, some ice-cubes in 
@ bowl, and a siphon of mineral water. 

Barclay, superintendent of the Rust 
Water Con, set down his glass and picked 
up his cigarette; he edged back into his 
big chair with an impatient movement 
and gazed through the window at the 
wedge of radiance on the narrow road- 
way. He was lean, big-boned, somewhere 
in his early thirties, beginning to grow 
bald; and his eyes were restless 

“He ought to be getting back now.” 
He shot a quick look at his companion. 
“How long’s he been gone?” 


HE other man turned his arm to look 

at his watch; it was a thin platinum 
watch, and looked fragile on that hairy 
wrist, 

“Two hours now.” As he answered, 
he regarded Barclay without expression ; 
his flat face was so pale that it sug- 
gested a white china plate; but the chin 
receded; and this, together with the 
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width of the mouth, made the latter look 
as if it belonged to a man-eating shark. 
Rust Water had not known him very 
long, and the name by which he went now 
was a new acquisition. 

“And in half an hour it'll be broad 
daylight.” Barclay swore. “It’s a mess, 
Sloan.” | 

“It was a mess,” the man with the 
shark mouth said quietly. “When Dolton 
gets back, we'll know what it is now. 
I think he’ll follow orders; if he does, 
the harm’s undone.” 

“Dolton’s a thick-headed fool,” Bar- 
clay growled. 

“Most crooks are.” Sloan shrugged. 
“Tf he was wise, the chances are, he’d be 
two-timing us. Remember that. As a 
matter of fact, the whole bunch of them 
were dumb. And scared, on top of it. 
If they’d any brains, that prospector 
would never have driven from Ball’s 
Corral. They’d have grubbed him out, 
the same as they did Martin. But they 
lost their nerve and let Ball talk them 
out of it. If it hadn’t been for that 
cloudburst, this prospector would have 
brought the body into town, and Dolton 
would have to hold an inquest. And 
then, maybe, we'd have something to 
worry over. It’s lucky I was up when 
Dolton got back to the camp. And it’s 
lucky he did get back. Supposing he’d 
been storm-bound too!” 

“Supposing,” Barclay suggested, “he 
doesn’t find this fellow?” 

“Hell find him.” The shark mouth 
widened into an unpleasant smile. “And 
he'll not come back until he’s followed 
out instructions. Don’t worry about 
that. I put Judge Dolton on the pan, 
good and proper, when he told me how 
they'd switched the dead man to the 
prospector’s car.” 

Barclay swore again. 
headed plays!” 


“Of all the bone- 


“Matter of fact,” Sloan said, “it just 
missed being a bright idea. This pros- 
pector’s a stranger here; it was his word 
against the four of them. If it came to 
a showdown, we could have hung the 
killing on him. The only trouble is, 
there are too many of them, and it would 
have taken a good lawyer to make their 
stories agree. As it is—’ He rose and 
stepped to the window. “Here comes our 
justice of the peace.” 


HE headlights of Dolton’s car were 

pale against the growing dawn. And 
when he stepped into the room, his 
heavy face was colorless; he was breath- 
ing like a man who has been running 
hard; his little eyes went from Sloan’s 
face to Barclay’s, and from Barclay’s to 
the bright Navajo rug. 

“This,” he said thickly, “has been one 
hell of a night.” 

“If you’re going to tell us that you’ve 
skipped down on us again,” Sloan an- 
nounced quietly, “you aint going to help 
things by wasting time on alibis. Come 
on. Talk fast.” 

The justice of the peace shifted from 
one foot to the other, and Barclay said: 
“Better give him a drink.” He did not 
wait for Sloan’s acquiescence, but poured 
the liquor out. 

“The breaks were against me.” Dolton 
wiped his coarse lips on his sleeve, and 
glanced at the shark-mouthed man. “TI 
found him, all right. Just where I fig- 
ured, across the gulch a few miles out. 
He was waterbound. I had to wait near- 
ly two hours before I could make the 
crossing myself. Well—” 

He looked wistfully at the whisky— 
then sighed and went on: 

“There was a car down in the gulch. 
Jim Henry’s big sedan. I saw a fire at 
the old freighter’s station. I left my 
car on the road and I went afoot. And he 
was there, all right, in the shed. He had 
Jim Henry’s girl with him.” 

“Get to it.” Sloan bade him sharply. 
“You didn’t kill him?” 

“Not with her there.” 

“It’s the first time tonight that you’ve 
shown good sense,” the shark-mouthed 
man muttered. The justice of the peace 
drew a deep breath, and when he spoke 
again, his voice held more assertion. 

“His car was at one end of the shed, 
and the two of them were standing by the 
fire at the other. I was able to slip up 
to it without their hearing me. The body 
was there, all right.” He passed his 
tongue between his lips. “In the back 


seat. I managed to get it out and pack 
it off; and once the girl said something; 
she was looking toward me, but she 
couldn’t see me, off there in the dark. 
It was a heavy load, and I’d slipped in a 
patch of slick mud. She must of heard 
that. I froze right where I was, and by 
and by the two of them started talking 
again. So I made out to get away.” 

“What did you do with the body?” 
Barclay asked. 

“Buried it. At the far end of the sand 
dunes, a hundred yards or so off the 
road.” Dolton glanced with some uncer- 
tainty at Sloan. 

“The way things stand now,” the latter 
said slowly as one who is arranging all 
the elements of the situation in his mind 
before he makes his pronouncement, “we 
have this prospector’s statement—pro- 
vided he gives it—to the effect that he’s 
seen Martin’s body ; but there’s no corpse 
to bear him out.” 

“And maybe,” Dolton suggested eager- 
ly, “he’s never seen the corpse.” 

“Perhaps not.” Sloan paused and 
studied the highly colored rug. “And on 
the other hand, there’s a chance that he’s 
seen it, and Henry’s daughter has seen 
it too. But that,” he added with more 
certainty, “is not very likely. All right, 
Judge. The thing for you to do is to sit 
tight and pass the word to the others to 


When Dolton stepped into 
the room, his heavy face 
was colorless. ‘“This,’’ he 
said thickly, “has been 
one hell of a night.” 


keep their mouths shut. Far as we're 
concerned, there never was a body.” 

“T could stand another drink,” Dolton 
announced. 

“Help yourself.” Sloan shoved the 
bottle toward him, and then: “Tl see 
you later. You needn’t stick around.” 


FTER the door had closed behind the 
justice of the peace, the two men 
looked at each other. 

“That’s the trouble with this sort of 
business,” Sloan muttered. “The chances 
you run are bad enough, but the real 
danger is petty crooks like Dolton. You 
can always depend on them to do the 
wrong thing in a jam. The only mis- 
take he didn’t make tonight was when 
he failed to kill that fellow with Henry’s 
daughter for a witness.” 

“T don’t like it.” Barclay mopped his 
forehead with his handkerchief. ‘There 
are too many of those fellows. Once 
things start going wrong, some of them 
are sure to talk.” 
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Sloan’s mouth 


“Suppose they do?” 
widened in another of those tight-lipped 
smiles which heightened the suggestion 


of a shark. “There isn’t one of them 
who’s ever had any dealings with you or 
me—all their contacts are with Dolton.” 

He regarded the superintendent from 
under lowered eyelids, and then went 
on with the assertion of one who realizes 
that he must supply encouragement: 

“Tt’s not as if we had to keep this 
combination up much longer. But in the 
meantime, it’s tight enough to hold. If 
it had been in the old days when every 
crooked assayer could buy up high-grade, 
it wouldn’t have been possible; but as it 
is, these miners are glad to sell the stuff 
at a low figure, and Dolton is their only 
market. That’s all those fellows know. 
They steal their ore and bring it to him, 
and he pays them for it. They haven’t 
any idea what he does with it.” 

“There’s the truck driver and the man 
who helped him, and there’s Ball,” Bar- 
clay reminded him. 


“T was coming to them,” Sloan said. 
“Dolton hired them to go over to Seven 
Troughs and get the equipment from Ben 
Thomas’ mill; they hauled it to Ball’s 
place and stored it there. But their 
knowledge doesn’t go any further than 
our good justice of the peace. He gave 
them orders, and he paid them cash out 
of his own pocket. 

“Now let’s see where you and I stand: 
This is a one-mine camp. The Rust 
Water Con is the only property that’s 
shipping ore. When the discovery was 
made, a lot of men came galloping into 
the district and staked everything in 
sight. They did the work on their 
claims, and sat down to wait for some 
one to come along and buy them out. 
Which might have happened before now, 
if it hadn’t been for the fact that all of 
a sudden the big values in the Rust 
Water Con stopped. The miners knew 
that this was because they were getting 
all the high-grade stuff, and they proba- 
bly suspect that there’s something going 
on that they don’t understand, or else 
the stealing wouldn’t be so easy. But 
they’re not saying anything—naturally. 

“All right. And now—pretty soon— 
Henry loses his mine because he can’t 
make good on his option. The high- 
graders have milked it dry. The camp 
goes into a tailspin. In the meantime 
we’ve set up that mill machinery and 
put the high-grade through, which isn’t 
going to take more than one night. I'll 
dispose of the gold through parties down 
in Los Angeles, and we'll buy up those 
eight good claims we know of, along the 
extension of Henry’s vein. We'll get 
them cheap, too. Later on, the new 
owners of the Rust Water Con will get 
things moving, and the word will go 
around that they’re in rich ore again. 
Then we can sell out our holdings for a 
million on the line.” 

“There’s one person you’ve forgotten,” 
Barclay interposed, “and that’s Judge 
Dolton.” 


“You mean he might get sore?” Sloan 


asked. 

“Either that,’ Barclay replied, “or, 
supposing something else should happen 
—like tonight, for instance: There's al- 
ways Dolton, if a jam comes. He’s there, 
to talk. And to connect us up.” 


LOAN shook his head. “No. I’ve not 
forgotten Dolton. When the pay- 

off comes, he gets a cut and he leaves 
the country or else—” He looked at his 


companion across the taboret. “It would 
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be simple to get him out of the picture, 
any time we need to. Whichever way 
the play comes, he’s the only link.” 


AWN had come, and the shadows 
were beginning to grow sharp and 
black between the clumps of sage beside 
the roadway. Where Sloan was sitting, 
the lower end of the winding street was 
visible through the window. He started. 
“That,” he announced, “would be the 
prospector and Miss Henry.” 

Nancy was in the front seat of the 
sedan beside Lawton, and she was evi- 
dently giving him directions, for she was 
pointing when they saw her. But Sloan 
was paying no heed to the girl; his eyes 
were fixed on Lawton. And as the car 
drew nearer, he moved back from the 
window with a certain abruptness. 

The car went by. Barclay rose from 
his chair. “I’ve got to get back to the 
mine,” he announced. Sloan spoke, and 
his voice was sharp. 

“That prospector: we’ve got to do 
something about him.” 

“T thought,” Barclay said, “you had it 
figured we were sitting pretty as far as 
he’s concerned.” 

“Chances are,’ Sloan went on as if 
there had been no interruption, “he'll 
drive her up to the mine. Find out 
about him, Barclay. Where’s he stopping 
in Rust Water, and where’s his camp out 
in the hills? Get me word today.” 

And after Barclay had departed, Sloan 
sank into his chair, his lips tight. 

The morning grew on toward noon; 
the awakened camp was going about the 
day’s activities; two ore-trucks came 
down the hill from the Rust Water Con 
and departed on the long road between 
the sand dunes for the distant railroad. 
The roar of the rock from the unloaded 
skip sounded at regular intervals on the 
ridge. It was getting near the lunch- 
hour. but Sloan was still sitting by the 
window when Barclay’s car stopped be- 
fore the building. 

“That prospector,” Barclay announced : 
“Vou want news of him. Well, here it 
is. He’s on our pay-roll. He goes to 
work this afternoon.” 

Sloan uttered an exclamation of relief. 
“How did that come?” he asked. 

“Miss Henry asked me to put him 

on.” 
“Suppose,” Sloan said, “you get word 
to Dolton. That’s all you need to do. 
Just tell him this fellow’s going down the 
shaft with the afternoon shift.” 

“That,” Barclay said, “is an idea.” 


“We're jest about going 

to make it, boss,” the 

helper announced. “All 

right, Tony,”’ Lawton nod- 

ded. “Clear out and give 
me the skip.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 


It’s here 

my father and I camped that night 
when the wild horses came down to 
water,” Nancy said; and Lawton nodded. 


““T"HIS is the upper spring. 


“Tt’s a good spot,” he said. “If any- 
one comes within a quarter of a mile, 
he’s in plain sight. No danger of our 
being overheard.” 

He seated himself upon the slope be- 
side her. Below them, where the gulch 
forked, a cluster of dwarf willows sur- 
rounded the little pool of water, almost 
hiding it; and among them several wild- 
rose bushes were in blossom. The tracks 
of birds and jack-rabbits made involved 
patterns in the tiny patch of sand at the 
water’s edge. Far beneath them, the 
wide sage-brush plain stretched away to 
the range of mountains where a triangle 
of green, that looked no larger than the 
palm of one’s hand, marked the canon 
mouth at Ball’s Corral. Off to their 
right, two hundred feet or so above them, 
the head-frame of the Rust Water Con 
scarred the skyline at the summit of the 
ridge. The canvas roofs and the pine 
buildings of the camp were strewn along 
the lower slopes of the mountain. The 
whole landscape seemed to be sleeping 
in the hot sunshine of early afternoon. 

“T had a letter from my father,” Nancy 
announced. “It came in the noon mail. 
He’ll be away several days yet.” 

Lawton saw the trouble in her eyes: 
and he said: “I haven’t much to tell you. 
I’m sorry.” 

“We can’t expect to uncover this thing 
right away,” she reminded him. 

“There’s something to find, all right,” 
he went on quickly. “The first time I 
saw the camp, I suspected that; now I’m 
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sure of it. Any man that knows the 
signs of high-grading can see plenty of 
them over there.” He waved his hand 
toward the scattering of tents and shacks 
along the hillside. “A one-mine camp, 
with a hundred men on the pay-roll—and 
the mine’s output falling off—has no 
right to be as lively as Rust Water. Why, 
more than half the men who’ve staked 
claims have done their work and left the 
place. It ought to be ina slump. Instead 
of that, the saloons are doing well, the 
games in every place are getting a nice 
play. Two nights ago one miner dropped 
four hundred dollars at roulette; and 
last night some fellow beat the faro bank 
at the Sierra Club for more than a thou- 
sand, There isn’t a barroom in the place 
where you can’t see specimen ore being 
handed around. And that means a lot 
of fellows are in the money.” 


s ELL, then, you have found some- 
thing.” Nancy’s eyes were bright. 
“Only generalities,’ he warned her. 
“Not a bit of evidence. But enough to 
make me know the evidence is here. And 
if I’d not seen it in the camp, I’d have 
realized it the first time I stepped over 
the shaft-collar. You can tell how men 
are feeling toward you—miners especially 
—if you’re used to them. And this bunch 
in the Rust Water Con don’t fancy a 
new hand. It’s not what they say, so 
much as what they don’t say. Matter of 
fact, the whole atmosphere underground 
is distinctly wrong.” 
He broke off abruptly; and when he 
spoke again, he was watching her face. 
“What about Barclay?” he asked. 


There was time t 
cut the fuses. His 
hand went to his 
pocket, for his 
knife—and came 
forth empty! 


ig 

“Barclay?” She hesitated. “What do 
you want to know?” 

“You didn’t tell him why you wanted 
me to have this job?” 

“When I asked him to put you on, I 
said it was because you'd saved me from 
drowning that night, which was the 
truth—as far as it went. You don’t trust 
him?” 

“J don’t know anything about him,” 
Lawton said. “And I’d like to find out 
some things—what you think about him, 
for one.” 

“You mean about his honesty.” She 
frowned. “I don’t think there could be 
any doubt about that. He came to my 
father with the finest recommendations.” 

“How does he impress you? Do you 
like him?” Lawton continued, watching 
her as he put the question. 

“No. I can’t say I do. I don’t know 
why, but—anyway, I don’t.” 

“All right,” he said. “I was just won- 
dering. That’s all. You see, if I was 
superintendent of a mine, under such 
conditions as these, for instance, I'd be 
making it a point not to miss any bets. 
I'd be underground every time they 
blasted—just to have a look at the ore. 
I’m not touting myself, understand; I 
don’t want the job. I couldn’t take it if 
T did, for Red and I have our own prop- 
osition to look after, in the Wild Rose 
Range. But I’m just telling you what 
any competent superintendent would do. 
Barclay’s not been much in evidence un- 
derground, as far as I can notice.” 
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“You don’t think he’s mixed up in 
this?” she cried. ; : 

“T haven’t any idea that, he is, or is 
not. It’s just one of the things that looks 
different than it should look. There’s one 
thing that I’m sure of. The ore-stealing 
here has been carried on with the con- 
nivance of one or two of the hoist-men.. 
The man who was murdered the other 
night held down that job—and he was 
to have gone on night-shift in a very 
short time. Now, you understand, there’s 
a rule that when the skip carries any- 
one up to the surface at night, the hoist- 
man must blow the whistle three times 
as a signal to the watchman.” 

“The watchman?” Nancy interrupted. 
“Old Ned MacLean—I’d swear by him!” 

“So would I.” Lawton nodded. ‘“He’s 
got honesty sticking out all over him. 
But if the hoist-man fails to give that 
signal, MacLean’s not on hand, and the 
man who comes up with the skip could 
carry a sack of high-grade out to the 
dump or somewhere near by, and hide it 
there without anyone being the wiser. 
And it only needs a hundred pounds of 
high-grade every night to make a tre- 
mendous difference in the yield of gold 
from a mine like this. So, you see, 
there’s plenty of opportunity for a num- 
ber of miners to get together and do all 
this stealing.” 

He rose. “I’ve just time to get down 
to the change-room. I’ve been thinking, 
perhaps it might be better next time I 
met you, if you could arrange it, to have 
it after I come off shift. Here in day- 
time we can see anyone coming; but on 
the other hand, anyone can see us from 
a long ways off, and there’s a chance 
some one might notice us who shouldn't.” 

“That’s true.” She was on her feet 
now. “Suppose, then, we make it day 
after tomorrow, just after midnight. Ill 
drive down from the house, and I’ll pick 
you up where the footpath that passes 
the bottom of the dump joins the road.” 


N his way across the sage-dotted 

hillside to the cluster of new build- 
ings about the head-frame of the Rust 
Water Con, Lawton was thinking of the 
superintendent. 

“She doesn’t like him,” his thoughts 
ran. “But she doesn’t say why. Maybe 
it was a woman’s intuition.” Then his 
mind went to something which he had 
failed to mention to Nancy. ‘“He’s 
wrong; if he wasn’t, why would he be 
meeting this fellow Dolton after midnight 
in his office with the shades drawn?” 


Perhaps, if he had known the cause 
for this meeting which he had been lucky 
enough to witness just before the draw- 
ing of the shades as he was passing the 
superintendent’s office two nights before, 
he would have felt more uncomfortable. 
As it was, he had good reason to suspect 
that his presence in the mine was unwel- 
come. There was another matter which 
he had not mentioned to Nancy, the 
knowledge that he must keep on his 
guard from the time he went on shift 
until he left the change-room at the end 
of his day’s work. There was, he told 
himself, no profit in alarming her by tell- 
ing her that, for eight hours out of every 
twenty-four, he was in constant danger. 

And of this, he was quite certain. A 
mine is not the safest place in the world, 
even when all hands are striving to ob- 
serve the rules of safety. Any one of the 
small lapses into carelessness, which 
would pass without grave consequences 
vn the surface, is laden with deadly pos- 
sibilities underground. A tool dropped 
down the shaft takes on the destructive 
potency of a chunk of shrapnel by the 
time it has fallen a hundred feet; the 
missing of a signal by the hoist-man may 
carry a passenger who is riding the skip 
aloft, and dump him into the ore with 
several tons of broken rock on top of him. 

There are a hundred possibilities, 

So the feeling that he was not wanted 
here was giving Lawton plenty of food 
for thought, and he would not have re- 
turned to work today, if it had not been 
for two things: His only opportunity 
to earn a grubstake for himself and Red 
Murdoch lay at the Rust Water Con. 
More powerful was the promise he had 
given Nancy. Whenever he thought of 
the distress he had seen in her face while 
she was telling him of her father’s ugly 
situation, any idea that he had of quit- 
ting his job vanished. He was not going 
to desert her, come what might... . 

The sunlight was very white and vivid 
on the pale hillside as Lawton took his 
place with a half a dozen others in the 
skip at the shaft-collar. The skip-tender 
jerked the bell-cord; a moment later 
they were shooting down through dense 
blackness, wherein the flames of the car- 
bide lamps glowed like tiny yellow stars. 
The close cool air of the underground pas- 
sages enwrapped them when they stepped 
out on the plank platform at the station, 
one hundred feet below the surface. 

It was a perpendicular shaft; and if it 
had not been for the heavy timbering 
and the ore-skip, suspended by its steel 
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cable, it would have looked like an un- 
usually large well, except for the fact 
that it was square. At the hundred-foot 
level they had run a crosscut to make 
contact with the ore, and from the point 
where this had met the vein, they had 
drifted, north and south, following the 
trend of the ore body. Now they were 
sinking the shaft farther down to make 
another crosscut. 

That was the spot where Lawton 
worked, down in the sump, with a helper 
—the two of them, at the bottom of a 
square hole. The helper—Tony, a wiry 
young Bohemian—was busy selecting 
several lengths of steel, when Lawton ran 
across him on the station platform. 

“That wop on the day shift, he tells 
me the ground aint so even now,” Tony 
said. ‘“Mebbe he thinks we can’t get 
our round down and shoot before the 
change.” He nodded and smiled. ‘We'll 
show ’em.” 

Lawton returned the smile. “Okay,” 
he said. “We'll show ’em, Tony.” 


HE skip took them down to their 
narrow quarters in the sump. And 
presently the uproar of the compressed- 
air drill was rising into the shaft like the 
noise of a whole battery of machine-guns. 
The afternoon passed; in the early 
evening they knocked off and ate their 
lunch; and as the night wore on, they 
drew near the end of the round. It was, 
as the man on day-shift had said, bad 
ground; but they were finishing in good 
time, and Tony was grinning widely 
when they tore down the machine. Any- 
one seeing him would never have dreamed 
there was anything sinister in the back 
of his mind to mar the admiration which 
he had expressed more than once for 
Lawton’s drill-running. 

It was a little after eleven o’clock 
when Tony signaled for the skip, and 
when it arrived, the two of them loaded 
in the machine, the tools and steel, their 
lunch-buckets and such bits of parapher- 
nalia as they had with them. After they 
had taken these off at the station, some 
fifty feet and more above the sump, Tony 
got giant powder and fuse and caps, and 
they returned to load the holes. 

There were nine of these holes, six 
of them around the outside of the rec- 
tangle of rock floor; these made up the 
side round; and three arranged to en- 
close a triangular space in the center; 
the latter were called the cut holes. 
Lawton counted out the sticks of giant 
powder and handed them to his helper, 


who slipped them into the holes and 
pressed them down with the loading- 
stick. The topmost stick of powder he 
slit with his pocket-knife, and he thrust 
a dynamite cap into the slit. He cast 
in some loose gravel and tamped it down. 
So with each hole. 

Tony was talking while he worked. 
As the hours had gone on, he had grown 
more voluble. By the time he borrowed 
Lawton’s knife and began cutting the 
fuses to their various lengths, so that 
the holes might pull in proper rotation, it 
was getting near the change of shifts. 

“We're jest about going to make it, 
boss,” the helper announced. 


|| es nodded and looked up; he 
was whistling now. It was the first 
time since he had come to the Rust 
Water Con that he had forgotten the 
presence of danger. He took the fuses 
and bunched them; he wrapped their 
ends together. But he forgot the knife 
which Tony had slipped into his own 
pocket. 

“All right, Tony,” he nodded. “Clear 
out and give me the skip.” . 

The helper climbed into the iron car 
and waved his hand. ‘See you later, 
boss,” he called as the skip shot upward. 

Lawton stood alone with his carbide 
lamp throwing a wavering patch of light 
into the darkness of the sump. Some 
moments passed, time enough for Tony 
to take the loading-stick and get out on 
the station platform. The skip came 
down again. It stopped some distance 
above the sump, hung for a second and 
then came a few feet farther. This 
showed that the hoist-man had. got the 
proper signal, and knew that he was low- 
ering the car into the sump to carry 
out the man who lighted the fuses for 
the firing of the round. 

Lawton took the carbide lamp from his 
hat and touched the flame to the bunched 
fuses... . The slight sound of sput- 
tering powder was drowned out by a 
louder noise—the skip had shot upward. 


CHAPTER X 


ae hissing of the lighted fuses was 
the only sound. It was as if the 
whole mine were listening for the ex- 
plosions which would fill this narrow hole 
with flying chunks of rock. The tiny 
flame of Lawton’s carbide lamp wavered 
under a cool draft; the shadows closed 
in upon him, then receded. Little jets 


of pale smoke twined from the glowing 
ends of the fuses. 

In these first moments of his danger 
the enormity of the discovery did not 
strike him. His mind was centered on 
the proper thing to do: There was 
time to cut the fuses—time enough and 
to spare. His hand went into his pocket 
for his knife—and came forth empty; 


. then he remembered that he had lent 
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his jack-knife to Tony, and that the 
helper had not returned it. 

His mind was working swiftly now. 
The conspiracy was simple enough. All 
that it needed was the connivance of the 
hoist-man—to lower the skip, to hold it 
just long enough for the lighting of the 
fuses, and then, before Lawton had time 
to board it, to throw the lever wide open 
and take the car upward at full speed. 
No wonder Tony had been talking more 
than usual tonight. The man had been 
in a lather of nervous excitement. 

The fuses were cut in different lengths, 
according to the holes to which they led. 
And the shortest ones went to the holes 
in the center. It should be at least three 
minutes from the lighting to the first ex- 
plosion, and after this, the others would 
follow, according to the position of the 
holes. Three minutes—and of that time 
some thirty seconds had already gone. 

It was more than fifty feet to the sta- 
tion, and the shaft was perpendicular; 
the ladder which led upward was close to 
the wall. As Lawton started climbing, 
he was thinking that after all this had 
been a poor plan which they had made 
for his extermination. They should have 
realized he would have time to reach 
safety—provided those fuses were cut to 
the proper length. 

He glanced downward; little trails of 
red sparks squirmed in the darkness there 
beneath him. How fast were they travel- 
ing? How long was the distance which 
they must go before the first load of 
dynamite smashed the living rock and 
filled with great chunks of flying stone 
this narrow hole where he was climbing ? 
Why had he not thought of this possibil- 
ity before? He should have been watch- 
ing every move that Tony made. 

Out of the blackness above him came 
the dull thudding boom of a distant 
explosion. They were blasting up there 
in the face of one of the drifts. But on 
the surface no one would know whence 
the sound came. He had a picture of the 
hoist-man, standing in the little house 
near the shaft-collar, with the huge drum 
before him and the metal disk with the 


pointer which showed the location of the 
skip; standing there, with one hand 
clasping the long lever and the other 
hand on the throttle; standing rigid, 
listening. He would have heard the 
sound of the blast; it would have come 
out of the long drift and up the shaft, 
and it would have reached his ears—a 
dull, jarring impact. And he would think 
it was the shot in the sump for which he 
had been listening. 

Another muffled boom, and almost at 
once a third. It would be exactly like 
that, to those who were hearkening above 
him, when the dynamite began to get to 
work down in the sump. 

During the time that these thoughts 
assailed him, he was climbing the steep 
ladder. His heavy boots tugged at his 
limbs. Once, where there was a little 
wider distance than usual between the 
rungs, he missed his hold and almost fell. 
And a moment later—his outflung hand 
found nothing but thin air. He caught 
himself again just in time. 

The rays of his carbide lamp cut the 
gloom above him for a short distance, 
and in that interval the space was empty. 
So they had not been so short-sighted 
as he had thought! They had provided 
for this contingency, just as he might 
have known they would. They had gone 
about it carefully and with precision. 


He was trapped. 
Or remote chance there was: He 
had climbed some thirty feet. And 
the cribbing which braced the shaft walls 
offered a semblance of shelter. The stulls 
were light—for timber is expensive in 
this sage-brush country,—not more than 
eight inches thick. If he could get be- 
hind one of them and flatten his body, 
it was barely possible that he might es- 
cape the rain of rock. But if death 
passed him by, the gases that followed 
the explosion would creep up and over- 
come him. 

He shook his head and began descend- 
ing. He had another idea. It was a 
large hazard, a gamble against high odds, 
but it was his only chance now. 

He held the sides of the ladder, and 
his feet barely touched the rungs as he 
slid down; their contact was just enough 
to ease the speed of his descent; and as 
he slipped into the depths, within whose 
gloom the little red sparks moved along 
winding fuses, the splinters tore his 
palms until they bled. He fell the last 
ten feet and lay a moment, breathless 
from the shock. Then he leaped up. 
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There were nine fuses. As he looked 
upon their glowing ends, he realized that 
the suspicion which had come upon him 
after the departure of the skip was cor- 
rect. Tony had cut them a good foot 
shorter than the regulation length. He 
had been cheated out of a full sixty sec- 
onds. He had already used up more 
than two minutes. He had another half- 
minute left—that much at the most. 

He started pulling the fuses. 

At the end of each fuse there was a 
nitro cap, and this was buried in a stick 
of giant powder. It was an easy matter 
to drag the cap forth from the slit and 


on through the tamping of gravel which 
had been pounded down by the loading- 
stick. Just a light tug, and it came free. 
But every one of those copper caps was 
so sensitive that it needed only a slight 
blow to set it off. If it scraped too 
roughly against the rock side of the hole, 
or struck a pebble in the tamping, it 
would explode just as surely as if the 
fuse had burned down. And he would 
be standing directly over the hole when 
the explosion came. 

Lawton took the three cut holes first, 
for the lengths which led to these were 
the least. When he seized the last of them, 
there was not two inches between the 
burning end and the tamping at the 
mouth of the hole where the load of giant 
powder lay buried. As he pulled each 
fuse free, he laid it aside and without 
losing an instant, turned to its neighbor. 

He felt the perspiration running down 
his face; his palms were slippery with 
it; his eyes were smarting. Every time 
he gripped one of those slim black 
cords, he knew that the next movement 
he made might bring the explosion. 


HE three cut holes were done; he 

jerked the first fuse from the side 
round. A sharp flat report sounded; it 
was hardly as loud as a shot from a 
small-caliber revolver, but it smote his 
taut nerves with the weight of a mighty 
explosion. He stumbled forward; he 
was on his knees, and the blood was run- 
ning warm over his face. His head was 
reeling. Then he understood. One of 
the fuses which he had laid aside 
had burned down; he had heard the 
crack of the exploding cap. A flying 
fragment of copper had cut his cheek. 
Fear had made him fall. 

He went on to the next hole; and then 
to the next. Five gone, now. Another 
cap cracked as he was pulling the sixth. 
Then there was silence. He finished the 
last three before the miniature bombard- 
ment was resumed. 

Nine gone. Or was it nine? He 
looked over the floor of the sump to 
to make certain; and when he knew that 
he was safe, he felt his knees buckling 
under him. He passed his arm across 
his forehead, wiping away the dampness. 
And then the rage that comes to a man 
who knows he is about to face his would- 
be murderers took possession of him. 

They would be waiting up there now, 
wondering what had happened. And he 
was going to confront them. Then he 
realized that if he betrayed knowledge of 
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their intent, the chances were he would 
never reach the surface. He fought down 
his anger, and considered the situation. 


NE word of accusation, and he was 

undone—and on the other hand, if 
he were to ignore the matter, he would 
arouse their quick suspicions just as 
certainly.... He remembered something 
similar to this which had happened in a 
mine where he had been working years 
ago. Some men had said it was careless- 
ness, and others had maintained the thing 
had been intentional. On that occasion 
the miner who had come so close to 
death had climbed out to safety. Then 
he had hunted up the hoist-man, and the 
story of the beating he had given the 
latter was a camp epic. Lawton made 
up his mind to follow the same course 
of action. 

He went to the bell-wire and signaled 
for the skip; and when it took him to 
the station, he stepped out on the plat- 
form. The hour for the change of shifts 
was near; some of the miners were be- 
ginning to gather from the nearer work- 
ings, and the eyes of all of them were 
on him as he climbed out. 

They remained silent, gazing at him, 
waiting for him to speak. He looked 
them over slowly, and he saw his help- 
er. If there had ever been a possibility 
of doubt as to Tony’s guilt, it would 
have vanished when Lawton’s eyes met 
his. Tony’s face was like a white mask. 
Lawton walked across the platform, 
ignoring the miners about him. 

“You fool!” he swore. “Give me my 
knife.” The helper reached into his 
pocket and held the knife out; Lawton 
snatched it from his hand. “If I didn’t 
know you were so dumb, I’d tear your 
head off,” he growled. He turned away 
and strode back to the shaft. He got 
into the skip, and before he jerked the 
bell-rope for the signal to take him up- 
ward: “Wait till I get hold of that hoist- 
man,” he told them. 

It was, he assured himself, successful. 
In the brief interval before the ascend- 
ing skip had borne him from their sight 
into the darkness of the shaft, he had 
seen relief, like a light, stealing over the 
face of more than one in the group. 

The miners of the oncoming shift were 
beginning to gather under the lights at 
the shaft-collar when Lawton stepped 
out on the surface. The foreman of the 
off-going shift was standing a little apart 
from the group. Lawton walked over to 
him. Their eyes met for an instant. 


A sharp report 
sounded; it smote 
his nerves with 4 
the weight of a <-#@ 
mighty explosion, 


“I’m quitting that job in the sump. 
You can put some other man down 
there,” Lawton growled. 

“What’s wrong?” the foreman asked 
curtly. Lawton told him the story, 
with the exception of the attempt to es- 
cape by climbing out and the discovery 
of the missing lengths of ladder. 

“If your hoist-man had been figuring 
on murdering me, he couldn’t have done 
it any better,” he added grimly. The 
foreman was gazing at the shaft-collar 
as if it held some secret which he would 
have liked to solve. 

“Okay,” he said. “You go to work in 
the north drift tomorrow.” 

One of the miners who was standing 
within earshot looked up at the an- 
nouncement. He was still regarding the 
speaker with a mingling of surprise and 
disfavor when Lawton turned away. The 
foreman said no more; nor did he change 
his expression in the slightest, until the 
departing figure had passed through the 
crowd and was. well beyond hearing. 
Then he edged closer to the miner, and 
spoke too quietly to be overheard: 

“Tf he takes that job, it will be his 
last shift.” 


CHAPTER XI 


HEN Lawton left the shaft-collar, 

he was cherishing no illusions. He 
knew that the luck which had kept every 
one of those nine fusés from scraping the 
rocky sides of its narrow hole, was not 
going to abide with him always. And 
he did not believe for a single minute 
that he had managed to destroy suspi- 
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cion among the men who had conspired 
to kill him. He had succeeded in reach- 


ing the surface, and that was all. As 
surely as he went underground again, 
or remained here in Rust Water, they 
were going to make new plans to put him 
out of the way; sooner or later they 
were going to get him. 

The path from the shaft-collar went 
up the slope to the change-room. A short 
distance ahead of him another’ path 
branched off to the left, and this led to 
the hoist. All he needed to do was to 
go straight on, to get into his other 
clothes, and he would be down the hill 
before the members of the off-going shift 
had reached the surface. But he had 
declared his intention to have it out with 
the hoist-man, and there were a dozen 
in the group around the shaft-collar who 
would be watching him as he went up 
the hill. If he failed to carry out his 
threat, they would report it to the men 
underground. So he turned left. 

For he was going to stick it out. He 
was not thinking of himself, but of Nancy ; 
he had promised her he would do this. 


T still lacked five minutes of the 

change of shifts. Behind him a few 
tardy souls were hurrying down the 
path from the change-room to the shaft- 
collar; there was time for him to speak 
to the hoist-man before he was relieved. 
And this was what he wished—to con- 
front the man before there was a chance 
for any other to have a word with him. 

It was a little building where the hoist- 
man worked. Its sides and roof were 
of corrugated iron. On the wall ops 
posite the doorway there was a wide 


hole through which the cable stretched 
upward to the sheaves at the summit of 
the head-frame. On this wall there was 
a large brass gong, and near it a round 
iron disk; on the disk a pointer, which 
was moving like the hand of a clock, 
but the movement was much faster. The 
cable stretched from a huge drum, and 
this was revolving swiftly with a great 
noise of spinning gears which filled the 
little room. Near by the drum, with his 
back toward the open doorway, the hoist- 
man stood; one hand was on the throt- 
tle which controlled the power ; the other 
hand clasped a huge lever. 

The uproar of the gears had drowned 
the sound of Lawton’s footsteps. He 
halted in the doorway. The revolving 
drum, and the progress of the needle 
around the circumference of the iron 
dial, told him that the skip was being 
raised to the surface. By the swift- 
ness of their movement he knew that it 
was laden with ore. 

The hoist-man stood like a statue; he 
was intent upon the dial where the point- 


er swung toward two chalk-marks, one ‘ 


denoting the shaft-collar, the other mark- 
ing the ore-bin on the head-frame. As 
the pointer neared the former of these, 
the gong on the wall sounded a single 
sharp stroke. He was a tall young fel- 
low, in the mid-twenties. A heavy face, 
the lips were parted and the eyes were 
fixed upon the dial across the room; 
they held the same dumb unquestioning 
concentration which one sees in the face 
of a good retriever dog seeking a bird at 
its master’s bidding. There was noth- 
ing there which seemed to fit with cold- 
blooded murder. 

The pointer on the dial had passed 
the mark which showed the shaft-collar ; 
it was approaching the last sign. The 
tall young form swung forward; the ex- 
tended arm moved back, and then the 
body with it. The left hand shut off 
the power. The uproar of the gears 
ceased; the crash of ore sounded from 
the head-frame as the skip tripped, un- 
loading its contents into the bin. The 
cable vibrated slightly where it passed 
through the wide hole in the opposite 
wall. Lawton said: 

“T want to talk with you.” 

The hoist-man glanced around. His 
face showed no change of expression. 
His eyes met Lawton’s fairly; they were 
undisturbed. Then the gong sounded. 
Without speaking, he turned to his work ; 
his hands were busy with the throttle 
and the lever. Lawton waited until the 
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empty skip had descended to the sta- 
tion at the hundred-foot level, and after 
it had come to a stop, he announced 
sharply : 

“I’m the man you tried to kill down 
in the sump.” 

The hoist-man’s smile was wide. 
“Pears like I didn’t make it, buddy.” 

The gong signaled again; his eyes re- 
turned to the dial; his face resumed its 
intentness. Lawton watched him for a 
few moments with a puzzled frown; 
then he walked away into the darkness. 
There was a second path leading from 
the hoist directly to the town whose 
scattered lights were visible far down 
the hillside. It was by this route that 
the men who worked on the surface and 
did not use the change-room came back 
and forth from camp. He followed the 
narrow trail until it reached the foot of 
the waste-dump; then he sat down upon 
a huge fragment of wall rock to think. 

There was no doubt of the serenity on 
that heavy face when he had proclaimed 
his identity. The fact that he was still 
alive and whole had not brought enough 
surprise to cause the flicker of an eye- 
lid. The most hardened murderer would 
have betrayed more emotion if confront- 
ed unexpectedly by his intended victim. 
Some element there was in this situation, 
which Lawton had overlooked. 

He reviewed the things which had 
taken place down there in the sump, try- 


The hoist-man sat up abrupt- 
ly. 


“What’s that you’re say- 
ing?” he demanded. 


ing to find the fact which he had missed. 
He started with the departure of Tony 
in the skip, and he went over the de- 
tails slowly: the lowering of the skip, 
the lighting of the fuses, the discovery 
that the skip was being taken away, his 
moment of indecision, the climb up the 
ladder, and then— 

_ He understood it now. It was so sim- 
ple that he wondered why he had not 
seen it when he looked into the hoist- 
man’s face and found no sign of disturb- 
ance there. The sound of footsteps on 
the hillside above him told him that he 
had made the discovery just in time. 


HE hoist-man halted when he saw 
the form that blocked the trail. 

“It’s you. I wondered where you'd 
gone.” His voice was belligerent. He 
set his lunch-bucket down on the ground 
and came forward a step. “Well, what 
do you think you’re going to do about 
it?” 

“We'll see about that later,” Lawton 
told him. “I’m not sure yet, whether 
I ought to tell you or just beat you up.” 

They were standing within a foot of 
each other, and they were looking into 
each other’s eyes. The hoist-man was 
breathing thickly now. He said: 
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“You dirty spy!” He swung with his 
right fist as he spoke; the blow would 
have ended the fight right then if it had 
landed, but Lawton jerked his head 
aside, and it merely glanced from his 
shoulder. He was leaning forward as he 
crossed with his left. The hoist-man’s 
knees sagged; Lawton’s right fist swept 
to his body, and he went down. He was 
lashing out blindly when he got to his 
feet. Lawton ducked and stepped in- 
side the flying arms; he felt his knuckles 
sting as he landed his next blow. 

“Okay,” he growled. ‘You were look- 
ing for it.” 

The hoist-man was hiccuping in the 
darkness where he had fallen. Lawton 
found him, dragged him back to the trail. 
He heard a sudden movement of the 
other’s limbs, and he said: 

“Stay where you’ are until you feel 
able to answer questions.” The hoist- 
man swore. Lawton made no reply. A 
minute passed. The crash of an un- 
laden car came down to them from the 
head-frame. 

“You can talk now?” Lawton asked. 

“Not to you,” the other answered 
thickly. 


Lawton laughed. “Then you can lis- 
ten.” His voice was easy now. “The 
idea was, that when I-lit those fuses, 
you should take the skip away, before 
I had time to make it. Is that right?” 

“So what?” the hoist-man growled. 

“So, when I started to climb to the 
station,” Lawton went on quietly, “and 
got about thirty feet above the sump, 
I found the rest of the ladder had been 
removed.” 


Aue hoist-man sat up abruptly, “Wh- 
what’s that you’re saying?” he de- 
manded. 

“The rest of the ladder had been tak- 
en away,” Lawton repeated sharply. 
“And Tony had cut the fuses short—” 

“The murdering—” The bloody lips 
spat epithets. “You're telling me the 
truth ?” 

“T’m telling you the truth. You didn’t 
know they were going to take away the 
ladder? Is that right?” 

“I didn’t know!” The voice was shak- 
ing with sincerity. 

“You were getting your cut,” Law- 
ton went on, “out of the high-grading. 
They passed you the word that I was 
probably a spy for Jim Henry, and that 
they were going to scare me off. They 
told you what to do, and when you did 
it, you thought I’d be scared out—that 
I'd go down the hill and not show up 

ain. You didn’t know that you were 
mixed up in an attempt at murder.” 

“If this is straight,” the hoist-man 
demanded, “how did you get out?” 

“T pulled the fuses.” Lawton told 
him the story in full. “It was a long 
chance,” he added. 

“A long chance! You said it.” The 
other swore. “The murderers!” He 
laid his hand on Lawton’s arm. “I’d 
never have stood for that.” 

“Tf they’d pulled it off,’ Lawton re- 
minded him, “you’d have had to stand 
for it. You'd have been in it, right to 
the neck, the same as the others.” 

“T was up against it when I got this 
job.” The hoist-man was talking swift- 
y now. “I’d been working on the Moth- 
er Lode, and I had bad luck, The skip 
went up to the head-frame, and there 
was two men riding in it. It was the 
bell; it had been missing strokes for a 
week, But that didn’t do me any good. 
And there I was, flat, me with a wife 
and two small kids. Then Hanley, the 
shift-boss, got me on here. It was him 
told me there was a chance for a little 
easy money, if I kept my mouth shut 


and followed orders. 1t wasn’t much I 
got; sometimes the velvet went as high 
as twenty bucks a week. All I had to 
do was let a man come up, once every 
night, without giving the whistle to the 
watchman. And anyhow there wasn’t 
any out—it was either that or lose my 
job. High-grading—that don’t mean a 
terrible lot. But this is different.” 

“Tomorrow,” Lawton told him, “I’m 
going to work in the north drift. It may 
be my last chance. If I knew what time 
the man with the high-grade comes up 
with the skip—and if I could ride up, 
just before he goes, without you sound- 
ing the whistle—” 

“He goes a few minutes after they 
blast. And I’ll do that for you,” the 
hoist-man said. “I'll do more if you 
ask, I'll quit my job the next day.” 

“No need for that.” Lawton laid his 
hand on the young fellow’s shoulder. 
“You stick, and in a few days, we'll 
have this bunch cleaned out. And now 
we'll go down the hill.” 


CHAPTER XII 


OMETIMES, when various men are 

working along diverse lines for the 
accomplishment of their projects, it hap- 
pens that the things which they have: 
done accumulate, until their very num- 
ber makes them dangerous. They have 
piled up, like a load of water behind a 
dam; and when the first break comes, 
the entire flood bursts forth. Then events 
move so swiftly that it needs a cool 
head to keep pace with them. 

In Rust Water, on the next evening 
when Lawton was working his first—and 
only—shift in the north drift, matters 
had come to such a pass. The several 
events, which were in full process be- 
fore the hour of midnight, were never 
fully known except to a few persons. 

As is usually the case in such denoue- 
ments, some of these events were trans- 

iring simultaneously, although their 
ocalities were separate; and as is also so 
often true, the most vital was apparent- 
ly of small consequence. It came about 
two hours before midnight. 

Dolton, the justice of the peace, hap- 
pened to be in his office at the moment. 
As a matter of fact, he was killing time, 
for he had business on hand which would 
take him abroad at eleven o’clock, and 
there was no use in seeking his cabin, 
which was at the upper end of the camp, 
during the ena So he was leaning 


back in the unpainted chair, with his 
feet, on the battered secondhand desk 
over which he occasionally dealt out 
what he was pleased to term as justice 
to the town’s minor malefactors; and 
he was munching tobacco industriously, 
when a car drove up the winding street 
and halted before the building. 

It was a new car of expensive make, 
but the casual observer would not be 
likely to guess at either fact, for the 
gray dust of the Nevada sage-brush 
flats lay upon it in a thick coating, and 
the rock outcrop along the flanks of 
more than one gulch had left deep scars 
on the fenders. Its occupant was clad 
in khaki-colored trousers and shirt; his 
thick calves were encased in laced boots. 
Wind and sun had stained his face a 
deep dull red; and there was anger in 
his eyes as he alighted in the dusty path 
before Rust Water’s Temple of Justice. 
He flung open the door, and stood upon 
the threshold, scowling. “My name,” he 
announced, “is Ben Thomas.” 


OLTON removed his feet from the 

desk. To him that name meant 
more than he would have cared to ac- 
knowledge, but the face he turned to his 
visitor was as devoid of expression as a 
pine board. He waited long enough to 
rid himself of an exhausted cud before 
he replied: 
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“My name,” he announced, ‘is 
Ben Thomas.” To Dolton that 
name meant more than he would 
have cared to acknowledge. 


“Come in. I’ve heard of you. You 
own the mine at Seven Troughs.” 

“The mine and mill.” Thomas seated 
himself with the abruptness of one who 
needs physical vent for his emotions. 
“I’m on my way to town—to see the 
sheriff. I thought I might as well drive 
by and let you know. Somebody’s 
walked off with my mill.” 

Dolton swore softly, regarding him 
in mild amazement. “Walked off with 
your mill?” 

“I mean exactly what I’m saying. 
Took everything but the building. It’s 
a twenty-five-ton mill. The mine’s been 
shut down this last six months. I had 
a watchman there, but he’s disappeared. 
Not hearing anything from him, I drove 
out this afternoon—and found the place 
gutted.” 

“Sounds funny,” Dolton murmured. 

“Maybe it does to you. Me, I can’t 
see the joke.” The visitor’s frown bore 
witness to the truth of his assertion... 

“To get away with a whole stamp 
mill!” Dolton said mildly. 

“Tt’s a ball mill,” Thomas corrected 
him. “That makes it a little easier. 
Three truckloads would have done the 
business. Judging by what’s left of the 
tracks, that’s what they did—made three 
trips. The trail shows plainly enough 
as far as the gravel. road; and there— 
of course—it quits.” 
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“Ought to be easy to trace a thing 
like that.” Dolton opened a desk draw- 
er and brought out a sheet of paper; he 
found a pencil in his pocket. “You can't 
hide a lot of machinery without leaving 
some signs. Now, if youll give me a 
description of the stuff—” 


IFTEEN minutes later the door closed 

behind the visitor; when the sound 
of the latter’s motor was growing faint, 
Dolton rose from kis chair. His move- 
ments were not unhurried now; and his 
face was no longer wooden. He made 
his way to the tie cabin at the lower end 
of the winding street. It was sometime 
past ten o’clock when he knocked at the 
door... . 

It was a little after half-past ten when 
Sloan gave the justice of the peace a last 
word by way of instructions and watched 
him depart. For several minutes then, 
Sloan paced up and down the length of 
the room, his hands clasped behind him, 
his lips pressed so tightly that his mouth 
looked like a huge crescent-shaped scar. 

“There’s time enough,” he strove to re- 
assure himself. “The sheriff won’t start 
out until tomorrow morning, and it will 
be afternoon before he gets as far as Sev- 
en Troughs.” But this was not his first 
experience, and he knew too well how 
swiftly all the elaborate fabric of a nicely 
woven conspiracy can unravel. His 
face was calm when he left the cabin and 
got into his car; to one or two roisterers 
who spied him from saloon doorways, he 
looked the picture of prosperous security 
as he drove up the winding road toward 
the buildings of the Rust Water Con. 
But the light of panic was lurking behind 
his lowered eyelids. 

In this manner one chain of events was 
set in motion by the news which Ben 
Thomas had brought to Rust Water, and 
at the same time when these occurrences 
were beginning to gather momentum, 
other things were taking place in the 
town. Not the least important of these 
was going on at Jim Henry’s house. 


T was the only building in the town to 
boast a coat of paint, a one-story bun- 
galow, with a wide screened porch which 
overlooked the entire hillside and the flat- 
lands below. Nancy Henry was seated 
here, in one of those swinging chairs 
which have supplanted the hammocks of 
the last generation, and she was gazing 
at the scattered lights below her, think- 
ing of her father, wondering how things 
were going with him now. He would 
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lose all, unless he raised the money he 
was seeking. This crowning disappoint- 
ment would be too much for him. If Law- 
ton would only find something now while 
there was time— ze 

The woman who did the housework 
was coming through the living-room; she 
was more of a friend than a servant, the 
widow of a small stock-man who had lived 
near them down on the Humboldt, a tall 
woman, big-boned, with stooping shoul- 
ders, and on her face the deep lines of 
worry were like the scars of battle. 

She paused in the doorway. 

“One of them men went by just now,” 
she said. “He was looking for Barclay. 
There’s been an accident.” Her voice 
was steady; and to Nancy it seemed, for 
some reason, like the voice of fate. “Two 
men in a raise; a car of ore was dumped 
on them ; they were killed, both of them.” 

Nancy heard her own voice asking: 

“Who were they?” The answer came 
slowly, and it seemed to her as she was 
waiting for the names, that her heart had 
stopped. She knew—for what reason she 
could not understand, but the knowledge 
was there—what one of those names 
would be. And now the voice from the 
doorway was saying: 

“Hanley, the shift-foreman; and the 
other was a new hand; they took him on 
the other day... . Lawton. That’s the 
name—yes, Lawton.” 

Nancy made no reply, and the woman 
turned away; her heavy step receded 
through the living-room ; a door slammed 
within the house, and then there was si- 
lence. The girl opened her eyes; she 
breathed again. i 

Lawton... . the young fellow who had 
stood in the hot sunshine where the one- 
way road passed through the pale sand 
dunes; she was seeing his face and the 
smile with which he answered her thanks 
when she speeded up her roadster to pass 
his car a few moments later; and again 
his face came before her mind, tightened 
with gravity; she heard him saying: 
“Yes, I think that I can help.” It was 
that night in the old shed by the aban- 
doned ranch-house beside the gulch, Jess 
than a week ago, ; 

It seemed to her a long time while she 
sat here. Until the moment she rose, 
she had not realized how much Lawton 
had meant to her, how firm a place he had 
taken in her scheme of living. And now 
he was gone. They had got him, as they 
had got the hapless man whose body she 
had seen in his car that night of the cloud- 
burst. And she had asked him to do this; 
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she had asked him, and he had not hesi- 
tated for an instant; he had given her his 
word. 

“Ves, I think that I can help.” And 
when he was saying it, he must have real- 
ized exactly what the undertaking meant; 
he must have seen the danger, as she 
should have seen it herself! 

- She was on her feet now, looking at 
the cluster of lights on the ridge two hun- 
dred yards away. The messenger would 
have gone to Barclay’s office. And by this 
time the superintendent would know the 
news. And the thought brought her mind 
back to her father, for whom this sacri- 
fice was made. 


ER sorrow was still with her, a poign- 
ant presence; but the knowledge that 
this errand which she had given Lawton 
to perform, which he had risked without 
a word of remonstrance, still remained to 
be done, was spurring her on now. For 
she came of a stock which did not give up 
readily; she had been brought up in a 
land where the women had learned to 
carry on when their menfolk were gone. 
There still remained one man who 
might be able to help. She crossed the 
porch and hurried down the steps. The 
lights were showing the windows of the 
superintendent’s office. Barclay would be 
there. And if she hastened, she would 
reach him before he went down to the 
shaft-collar to look after the details 
which the accident had entailed. 

For some reason she had not liked Bar- 
clay. And because of this dislike, she had 
never spoken to him of her father’s prob- 
lems. But this was no time, she told her- 
self, for giving way to her feelings. 

She must tell him the whole story ; and 
when he understood the reason why she 
had asked him to put Lawton on the pay- 
roll, then he would know—as she knew— 
that this tragedy which had taken place 
was not the result of accident. With his 
eyes open to the facts, there was the 
chance that he might discover something 
which otherwise he would overlook... . 

The office of the superintendent occu- 
pied a one-story wooden building. There 
were two rooms, one in the front and the 
other in the rear; and there was an en- 
trance from the front. The rear room 
was used by Barclay as a sort of private 
sanctum; the other and the larger was 
the one where general business of the 
mine was transacted, 

No one was here. She was about to 
call Barclay’s name when the sound of 
voices in the rear room checked her. She 
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stood there for a moment, hesitant. Then 
she recognized Sloan’s voice, and the 
words froze her to immobility. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ARCLAY was at the desk in his pri- 
vate office when Sloan came up the 
hill. It had been his intention to catch 
up with some back work this evening, and 
he had spent an hour in the large front 
room, bending over some profiles on the 
long drawing-table, but his mind refused 
to concentrate on the task. For the last 
few days the imminence of his own af- 
fairs had been monopolizing all his 
thoughts, and tonight he hoped to find 
some relief by centering his attention on 
the new crosscut which they were going 
to drive when the shaft reached the two- 
hundred-foot level. At last he realized it 
was no use; he left the drawings spread 
out on the table, and he went into the 
back office; he closed the door and sat 
down before his desk, to face the tortur- 
ing of his imagination. 

This was his first departure from hon- 
est dealings, but he was in one respect un- 
like most men who are new to the ways 
of crime and criminals, for there was 
nothing trusting in his nature. He was a 
quiet-spoken man, and behind the taci- 
turn exterior, there lurked a suspicion of 
anyone with whom he happened to be do- 
ing business at the time. This he had al- 
ways managed to conceal until he met 
the man who called himself by the name 
of Sloan; and from the first these two 
recognized, in each other, a common trait. 
There is an old saying, “honor among 
thieves,’”—but neither of them cherished 
that fallacy. 

It was on the night of the cloudburst 
that this cynical outlook began to make 
Barclay restless. As long as the ore-steal- 
ing had been going on without any com- 
plications, the plan had seemed secure, 
but the murder of the hoist-man and the 
events which followed it had awakened 
him to the realization that the intricacies 
of Sloan’s scheme spelled danger; there 
were too many men involved to suit him; 
let something happen like this killing, 
with its attendant blundering, and some- 
one was going to talk. All it needed was a 
slight accident to set the whole structure 
of conspiracy to tumbling, like a row of 
cards which have been stood on edge and 
will collapse at the touch of a finger. 

And there was Lawton. When Nancy 
Henry had asked him to put the new man 


to work he had acquiesced because there 
was nothing else to do. The presence of 
a mining-engineer underground just now 
was enough to arouse his fears; and on 
top of that the high-graders had been 
warned against Lawton by the justice of 
the peace—which meant another murder 
in the offing. ... Whenever Barclay 
thought of this, the sweat came out on 
his forehead. 

And always this thought brought to 
his mind the picture of Sloan’s face when 
the latter received the news that Lawton 
was on the pay-roll. It was just for a 
moment that Sloan had held that look, 
but whenever Barclay remembered it he 
turned a little cold. He was going to be 
glad when the whole thing was over and 
he was done with Sloan. 

For he meant to be done. That idea 
had been growing stronger during the last 
few days. It had taken possession of him. 
Just how he was going to accomplish this, 
he did not know. But he did know that a 
man whose face could take on that cold 
murderous expression, would never hesi- 
tate, no matter whom he had to sacrifice, 
once he thought himself in danger. Soon- 
er or later he must free himself of this 
entanglement—and the sooner the better. 


E was sitting at the desk, staring at 

a powder-company’s calendar on 

the wall, and he had gone over the entire 

business from the beginning—the same 

old details which he had reviewed a hun- 

dred times during these last few days. He 

had arrived at the inevitable conclusion: 

Get free from Sloan.... He heard the 

outer door open. A heavy footstep sound- 
ed in the next room. He called: 

“Who’s that?” The footsteps came on 
across the floor, and the man entered. It 
was one of the muckers from the north 
drift; the dust was thick on his digging 
clothes; his carbide lamp was still burn- 
ing. His face wore a peculiar expres- 
sion; and the eyes lingered ever so briefly 
on Barclay’s, then they dropped. 

“Two men killed.” The mucker glanced 
at Barclay again, and looked away at 
once. “It was in the raise. They were 
bringing a machine down from the stope, 
and some one dumped a load of ore. It 
got ’em both.” 

“Who?” Barclay’s throat was so dry 
that he had to repeat the question before 
it was audible. 

“Hanley and the new man. Lawton’s 
his name.” He raised his eyes and held 
them on Barclay’s with an effort which 
was all too evident. ‘“They’re in the ore- 


car under the chute. You can see the 
foreman’s feet.” 

For some reason which he could not 
understand Barclay felt a little ill. Such 
tidings were not a new story with him; 
he had worked in the mines of this west- 
ern country ever since he was a youth. 
But this time it was different— 

He heard himself saying: “Tell them. 
to bring the car to the station. Don’t 
meddle with anything. Ill send word to 
the justice of the peace.” He was cool 
now. “It’s a case for the coroner.” 

The door closed, the man departed. 
And Barclay sat staring at the wall. 


WO of them killed! That was how 

things went. Always some unexpect- 
ed complication—some accident which 
marred the plan. He wondered what had 
happened in that raise. How had Hanley 
come to die along with the intended vic- 
tim? For that was the way it must have 
been arranged—Lawton was to have gone 
to his death by one of those accidents 
which are so easy to explain. Then the 
plan had miscarried for some unknown 
reason. He could see the pair of them in 
the narrow hole which led up through the 
solid rock; the shift-boss and the victim. 
And the men in the cavernous stope above 
them. Probably there was to have been 
a signal given. And then, at the last mo- 
ment, something had gone wrong. 

That was the way it had been the other 
time. A man had blundered then. And 
the chances were a man had blundered 
tonight. It would be so the next time— 

Or maybe there would be no next time. 
Maybe this was the mistake which would 
set the whole row of cards to falling, 
which would send them all,—the miners 
who were stealing the ore, the justice of 
the peace, the truck-driver, Ball, Sloan,— 
the whole crowd,—seeking safety, every 
man for himself. He sat there staring at 
the calendar and saw again Sloan’s face, 
with that ugly look in the eyes. This 
was a man who would never hesitate 
when it came to choosing means by 
which to save himself! .... : 

He had not heard the footfall in the 
other room; he was not conscious of an- 
other’s presence until the door swung 
open and he looked around. Sloan was 
standing on the threshold ; it was no fig- 
ment of fancy this time. Barclay said: 

“Lawton was killed, and Hanley along 
with him.” 

Sloan nodded; it was the only move- 
ment in his whole body. Then he closed 
the door behind him. 


“The two of them?” He shrugged his 
shoulders then. “Well, we've got rid of 
Lawton anyhow.” 

It was those words that Nancy heard. 
They held her motionless. But there was 
no surprise in this blow which had struck 
her. It was as if, without being conscious 
of it, she had been expecting to learn of 
Barclay’s turpitude. Now she understood 
why she had never liked him, 

The knowledge that she was alone now, 
that there was none to whom she could 
turn for help, had taken the strength from 
her limbs and left her numb. She stood 
gazing at the door through which ,the 
voices of the two men came, and she was 
dimly conscious of the words at first; 
then she began to hear more clearly and, 
as she listened, the numbness passed; 
alertness returned, 

The two men in the other room were 
looking into each other’s eyes. Sloan 
dropped into a chair; he took out his 
handkerchief and wiped the drops of per- 
spiration from his forehead. 

“Another of these sticky nights.” His 


voice had turned fretful. Barclay did not “ 


appear to notice the remark, 

“We're rid of Lawton. Yes. But I 
don’t like the way things are going. Those 
fellows always manage to make a mis- 
take—” 

“Forget it,” Sloan interrupted sharply. 
“We've not got time to sit here growling 
about that bunch of miners, I’ve got 
some news for you, Ben Thomas went 
to Seven Troughs today and found what’s 
happened to his mill. He’s on his way to 
the sheriff’s office now and by this time 
tomorrow night there'll be a half a dozen 
deputies combing down this end of the 
country.” 

Barclay uttered a choked exclamation. 
The color had drained from his face. 
Sloan repeated the story which the justice 
of the peace had told him. While he was 
talking he was thinking of Barclay’s 
fear; he knew the possibilities of treach- 
ery which it entailed, and he was wishing 
that there were some way in which he 
could carry through the final details of 
their plan without this other’s aid; but 
that was impossible. “And now,” he said 
when the recital was ended, “you and I 
have got to start moving right away.” 


HEN Nancy had heard Sloan’s first 
words she was inside the open door- 
way ; she had come further into the room 
now and she was standing before the wide 
drafting-table, with her hands resting on 
the profiles over which Barclay had been 


“We're going in my car,” Sloan 
said. “We're taking her along.” 


working a short time before. She turned 
swiftly and started for the open door. 

Barclay was speaking; she could not 
understand what. he was saying, but 
when the shark-faced man replied the 
words came clearly, and Nancy halted, 
listening. 

“No sense in letting yourself get 
frightened, Barclay.” Sloan’s voice held 
evident scorn. And he never let his eyes 
leave the other’s face as he went on: “I 
gave Dolton his orders. He’s picking up 
a sack or two of high-grade right now. 
He’s taking the truck. There’s just about 
five tons of ore out there—ninety-six 
sacks. He says that he can haul it over 
and have it unloaded by three o’clock, 
Ninety-six sacks.” His voice was thought- 
ful. “That stuff should average a thou- 
sand dollars a sack—” 

“How did it happen Thomas came to 


‘Rust Water?” Barclay asked. “Do you 
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suppose he got some lead that brought 
him here?” — z 
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I’m not wasting time trying to figure 
why Thomas came—or what the sheriff 
is going to do,” Sloan answered curtly. 
“I’m figuring on keeping at least one 
jump ahead of them. You looked the 
mill over last night?” 

“T was there till daylight,” Barclay 
told him. “Everything’s in place. It’s all 
ready to make the run. I wish,” he add- 
ed swiftly, “it was done now.” 

“Tt won’t be long.”’ Sloan rose and his 
chair scraped the floor as he thrust it 
back. “We’re starting right away—you 
and I. We can put the last sack through 
and make the clean-up by dawn. We'll 
take the amalgam back to camp and you 
can do the retorting tomorrow night. 
Then the sheriff is welcome to what he 
finds—if he ever does find the place.” 

“He'll find it,” Barclay said. “Don’t 
worry.” 

“Okay. Let him.” Sloan was thinking 
this prophecy was probably true. He 
did not like the manner in which matters 
had begun to come to a head any better 
than Barclay did. He knew how narrow 
was the margin separating him from dis- 
aStelen es 

If there had only been a little more 
time! That was all he needed for wind- 
ing up the necessary details. But the mis- 
chance of Ben Thomas’ discovery had 
made it necessary to act at once. He was 
thinking fast: Ninety-six sacks; a thou- 
sand dollars a sack; ninety-six thousand 
dollars. 

“Better than doing time,” he reflected. 

It was not what he had hoped for; it 
did not approach the golden visions in 
which he had indulged when he first em- 
barked on his large project. But a man 
can do a great deal with ninety-six thou- 
sand dollars. 

“And leave this fellow to hold the 
bag,” he told himself. Then he said: 

“Come on. Let’s get going.” 

But Barclay was staring at the closed 
door. His lips moved; the words barely 
reached Sloan’s ears: 

“There’s some one out there.” 


HE sound of the chair scraping across 

the floor made Nancy turn to flee. 
She was hurriedly crossing the floor on 
tiptoe when she heard a footfall outside. 
She halted and stood irresolute. Some- 
one was coming up the steps. 

She drew a deep breath and as she 
hurried on, a man confronted her in the 
doorway; it was one of the miners and 
he stopped upon the threshold, regarding 


her curiously as she brushed by him. She 
ran across the porch and as she plunged 
into the darkness she heard the door of 
the inner room open with a bang. Then 
her ankle turned on a stone and she sank 
down on the dry earth. A stab of pain 
made her wince as she was getting to her 
feet. Barclay’s voice came through the 
open doorway : 

“Well, what do you want?” 

The miner was starting to answer when 
Sloan demanded: 

“Was anyone in this room when you 
came?” 

That was as far as Nancy heard. The 
twisted ankle was paining badly and it 
took all her will power to keep moving as 
she slipped away through the night. 


N the outer office Sloan and Barclay 

were listening to the miner’s statement 
of his brief encounter with Nancy. The 
speaker was frankly bewildered. 

Sloan shrugged. 

“She must have been frightened by 
something,” he was saying calmly. “I 
think I’d better go look for her. Stay 
here, Barclay, and ’tend to this man. I'll 
be back directly.” 

He was on his way toward the door 
while he said the last words, and there 
was no hurry in his movements as he 
crossed the veranda. He did not increase 
his pace as he went down the pathway; 
and after the darkness had enfolded him 
he halted; he stood there for some mo- 
ments, listening. Then a slight sound 
caught his ear; he smiled as he ran 
toward the place whence it had come. 

The hard earth along the hillside had 
been gouged out into little gullies by the 
heavy rain of the other night and it was 
one of these pitfalls that had caught 
Nancy the second time. At the sight of 
Sloan’s big form in the doorway panic 
had seized her and she was trying to run 
when the disaster happened. She was ly- 
ing in a little heap when he came upon 

er. 

She made no sound; she did not move; 
as he bent over her, he saw that she had 
fainted. 

He was still standing beside her when 
the miner hurried out across the porch, 
and after the man had vanished down the 
path which led to the shaft-collar, Sloan 
leaned down and lifted the girl in his 
arms. So he was holding her when Bar- 
clay reached him. 

“We're going in my car,” Sloan said. 
“We're taking her along.” 


The exciting climax of this fine novel will appear in the next, the October, issue. 
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Cfreedom 


Two stories each come to 
a dramatic climax here: 
one the story of the strange 
escape of a Briton from 
France; and the other— 
but read for yourself. 


By GORDON 
KEYNE 


HE trusty guiding Cotterel— 

who required no guide—looked 

at him with unfeigned envy. 

“How does it feel to be back 
in stir, but a free man?” 

Cotterel laughed. ‘Not so good, if you 
want to know. I had to come back, to 
see Manning. The Warden says he’s not 
so good.” 

The trusty shook his head. “Nope. 
They took old Finger Tricks to the hos- 
pital yesterday. He went to pieces after 
you left. I guess he just don’t want to 
live. There’s the doc now. He can take 
you along.” 

The prison doctor shook hands with 
Cotterel. They all knew him here, knew 
he had been here for months, knew he 
had been found guiltless and pardoned 
out. They all had warm looks for him. 

“Come along.” The doctor nodded. 
“You have permission, of course—oh, as 
long as you like! Good. You'll cheer 
the old fellow up. Can you talk with 
him?” 

“T was his cell-mate for months,” said 
Cotterel simply. 

Finger Tricks—a good name for the 
old forger, a doubly good nickname. He 
was in for life, and it would not be long 
now. In a bad way, said the doctor. 
What his lungs needed was Arizona air, 
high and dry. He was in hospital mere- 
ly for tests, not because of disability ; 
not yet. 
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Smith took the letter. 
“I'll read it when my 


parole is up,” he said. 


Cotterel shivered a little. Then his 
shoulders squared, and he smiled once 
more, gayly, hopefully, cheerfully; old 
Manning must be cheered up. ... 

They were alone together in the big 
ward; no other patients here, as it 
chanced. Prepared as he was, Cotterel 
was shocked by the change in his old 
friend. Manning’s gray features were 
lined and drawn and tired; his sunken 
eyes were less bright than of old. His 
long, slender fingers, the fingers of a born 
artist, the fingers of a forger, were nimble 
as ever, however. 

The joy in his face, his eyes, his hands, 
was a thing electric. 

“Heard a few days ago you were not 
so well off,” said Cotterel, sitting down. 
Smoking was allowed here. He produced 
cigarettes. 

“T’m done,” said Manning. 
finish, boy.” 

His fingers spoke for him. During 
many years Manning had been dumb, 
due to throat trouble, and Cotterel, his 
cell-mate, had learned the finger-talk ; it 


“Tt’s the 
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had come in handy many times when no 
talking was allowed. He did not need 
to use it now, however. 

“Manning, you did a lot for me when 
I was in here,” he said abruptly. “You 
did every possible thing one man can do 
for another.” 

“Steered you right,” said the deft 
fingers. 

“More than that. You showed me the 
réal man inside of you; we got pretty 
close, in those days. There’s only one 
way I can repay all you’ve done for me 
—that’s by getting you out of here.” 

Manning opened his mouth and emit- 
ted a hoarse, almost soundless cackle. 

“Escape? Me?” he said on his fingers. 
“Don’t talk foolishness.” / 


Illustrated by 
L. F. Grant 


“Go and enjoy yourself be- 

low,” Smith murmured. “T'll 

think up some way to com- 
municate with her.” 


SY 


re 


“And,” said Cotterel, “while I was here 
and half out of my head, and thinking 
day and night of escape, you held me 
back with your wisdom. Your stories 
of other escapes. Did you ever hear of 
Sir Sydney Smith?” 

Manning frowned. Well-educated, tal- 
ented, versatile, Manning had been un- 
able to escape his one weakness, the one 
great gift so terribly misused. He was 
a gentle, kindly man; his real affection 
had kept Cotterel from going mad in 
this same prison. 

Now he said slowly: 

“T vaguely recall the name; a British 
admiral, I think. Wasn’t he the man 
who beat Napoleon at Acre and changed 
the whole destiny of the Corsican?” 


aly 


! 
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Cotterel nodded, with a sudden flash- 
ing smile. iS 

“So there’s something I can teach you, 
is there?” he observed. “Yes, you’ve 
got the right man in mind. Sir Sydney 
was a brusque, forcible and forthright 


seaman; also, he was a gentleman, will- 
ing to endanger his whole career to avoid 
dishonor. Well, he learned something 
when he was a young captain, the most 
dashing and popular captain in the fleet. 
He learned something that you should 
learn, that you must learn.” 

Manning smiled. “My friend,” said 
his flying fingers, “I see that you're giv- 
ing me a dose of my own medicine. Yes, 
I’m willing to learn. But nothing will 
do me any good now—nothing.” 

This evidence of a despondent, hope- 
less heart touched Cotterel deeply. 

“That’s what Sir Sydney felt too. 
Back in 1796, when the French Revo- 
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lution had passed its bloodiest height, 
when the Directory was in power, when 
Bonaparte’s star was rising brilliantly, 
Sir Sydney didn’t know the lesson of the 
simplest way; but he learned it.” 

“The simplest way?” Manning’s head 
came up. His sunken eyes searched Cot- 
terel with sudden swift alertness. “You 
mean, of escape?” 

“Precisely. And God helping me. I 
mean to teach you that lesson if I can,” 
said Cotterel solemnly. “The simplest 
way! But let me tell you about Sir 
Sydney. He had led a boat raid far up 
the Seine River, into the very heart of 
France, when he was captured ; with him 
was a French nobleman, the Marquis de 
Talfort, exiled and sentenced to death 
by the revolutionary government. Luck- 
ily, Talfort was not recognized by their 
captors; he adopted the position of Sir 
Sydney’s servant and the fantastic dress 
of a jockey. As the jockey and valet, 
John, who pretended to speak little or 
no French, he remained with Sir Sydney. 
The ignorance of the French regarding 
English customs and manners was ex- 
treme; the people in power at that time, 
remember, were not people of education 
and knowledge. 

“The Directory were overjoyed at 
Smith’s capture. They declared him to 
be a spy and had him sent to Paris. 
There, for two years, he was most riyor- 
ously confined in the Temple, the former 
prison of the royal family. Every effort 
of the British Government to effect his 
release or exchange was flatly refused. 
But you must see those two men in their 
prison, in this historic and terrible Tem- 
ple. It was a tiny place, able to hold 
only a very few prisoners—” 


TINY place indeed, a tower with a 
wall about it, six hundred years 
old; a tower and wall and garden, and 
outside it the city encroaching closely— 
noisome tenements, huddled old struc- 
tures that housed workmen and loose 
women. A little tower, a hundred and 
fifty feet high, the last relic of the once 
glorious stronghold of the Templars. 
Here, then, was Sir Sydney, in the 
second year of his captivity; a hand- 
some, fluent, vivacious man of thirty, a 
man filled with the ardent flame of 
_ reckless adventure, and quartered in the 
very rooms from which Louis XVI had 
gone to death four years previously. 
With him was Talfort, his supposed 
valet, now passing by the name of John; 
a merry soul, gay and clever, a fasci- 


nating man liked by everyone, always 
wearing his extravagant costume of jock- 
ey’s buckskin breeches and boots—facing 
immediate death if that disguise were 
penetrated. 

Such men are not to be contained by 
iron bars. 


URING the weary months they had 

planned escape with tortuous care. 
Three other men confined in the Temple, 
dangerous royalists, had joined in the 
attempt. But one of them had turned 
traitor at the last moment. Now, in the 
high room whose barred window over- 
looked the street and the tenements op- 
posite, Sir Sydney sat in the utmost de- 
jection. 

“No use,” he said despondently. “Now 
they watch us more closely than ever; 
our every movement is noted; our very 
food is inspected. What was difficult 
before, has now become impossible.” 

The valet John, who had been sitting 
for a long time at the window, turned to 
him. 

“Bah! 
spirit, my friend. 


Don’t let them break your 
They 


Look at me! 
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take me for a servant. They give me 
liberties. I can drink with the guards, 
eat in the kitchen, make love to the 
jailer’s daughter! And she’s not so bad, 
[ give you my word. Something may yet 
come of it.” 

Sir Sydney’s lips twitched. 

“A good thing your wife’s in England, 
you rascal!” 

“Madame la Marquise,” said John 
under his breath, “is sitting at a window 
opposite, looking at me.” 

Smith’s head jerked up. Luckily, he 
was too astounded to speak, for at the 
moment steps sounded at the door. A 
guard had come to look in through the 
wicket at the two prisoners; they were 


“None of that. Trying to attract their 
attention, are you? Stop it.” 

Alone again, Smith looked at his com- 
panion. His dejection was gone. Hope 
had flared up anew ; schemes, stratagems, 
possibilities, surged within him. 

“Go and enjoy yourself down below,” 
he murmured. “Ill think up some way 
to communicate with her. Ah! I have 
it! Call in the guard.” 


HE guard appeared promptly. Smith 
pointed to the two windows, and 
begged for some old newspapers with 
which to kill the flies that were abundant. 
“Kill them with your hands like other 
people, aristocrat,” guffawed the soldier. 


watched at all times. When the steps 
retreated, Smith ventured a word. 

“Is this a joke?” 

“Come and see.” 

Smith sauntered to the window. It 
was midsummer, beastly hot, and flies 
were everywhere. Looking out and down 
at the houses opposite, his gaze came 
to rest upon a broken window at which 
sat a woman, knitting.. She looked up, 
and made a gesture. Her face, despite 
the frowsy shawl which framed it, was 
intelligent, handsome, lovely. Smith made 
a gesture, and she replied. 

“Here, what are you doing?” The 
door was flung open, and a guard clumped 
in. “Whom are you looking at, there?” 

Smith turned, with a smile, and pointed 
to the street where children were play- 
ing. The surly guard looked down, and 
grunted. 
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“A spy needn’t be afraid to soil his 
hands!” 

“Very well,” said Sir Sydney, and go- 
ing to the window, fell to work at the 
flies. “Ha! John, I’ve discovered a 
new amusement. Thanks, my good sol- 
dier, thanks!” 

The guard laughed; John departed to 
the kitchen, and Sir Sydney went on with 
his amusement. Inside of an hour, he 
had reached an. understanding with the 
woman at the window across the way. 

Within three or four days, the two of 
them had formulated a code of signals 
which permitted exchange of messages. 

So closely had houses encroached upon 
the Temple, that at one point outside the 
little garden where the prisoners took 
daily exercise, a narrow little street 
barely ten feet wide separated the old 
tenements from the nine-foot-thick wall. 
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It was at this point the project of escape |W!tW4J4 #/// 
was aimed. E =e is | MY 


One afternoon as the prisoners, a scant ha 
half-dozen in all, were walking about the e ZA a 
little garden, Smith stopped to converse ! =¥; 
with one of the others. Immediately a 
guard charged down upon them roughly, 
seized them, and shoved them apart. 

“No talking allowed, you rascals!” he 
roared. “Keep apart, or back to your 
rooms you'll go!” 

Smith, as he was shoved violently 
away from the other, felt the folded 
paper thrust into his hand by the guard, 
and slipped it out of sight. 

Later he got a moment to look at the 
writing before chewing up the paper: 


2B Wi) \ 
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That particular guard was bribed, and 
might perhaps be trusted. A tunnel was 
being dug beneath the street at the nar- 
row point designated. It would be slow 
work; patience! 

He told John, that night; the two men 
rejoiced together. 


VERY singular relation existed be- 
tween Sir Sydney and the chief jailer, 
Lasne, who was a ferocious republican 
and an implacable prison chief, but who 
was accustomed to deal with the nobility. 
For the Englishman he had conceived a 
high respect, frequently inviting him to 
dinner—for which Smith paid well—and 
treating him with courtesy. 
One hot, sweltering evening, Lasne 
astonished his prisoner. 
“Tt is insufferable here, monsieur. If The mason, whether by design or acci- 
I might have your word of honor not to dent, had pierced through the wall! 
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so much as think of escape, T’ll conduct 
you past the guards and give you an hour 
on the boulevards.” 

Smith’s jaw fell, till he perceived that 
the offer was serious. 

“Upon my word of honor!” he said. 
“T’ll not even think of escape.” 

Fifteen minutes later he was wander- 
ing the streets of Paris, free. 

Incredible as it may seem, this offer 
was repeated more than once. Orders 
came every now and then to redouble 
the severity of the prison regulations, 
and Lasne obeyed them harshly. None 
the less, he allowed Sir Sydney an hour 
or two of absolute freedom, always upon 
the same promise. 

One evening as Smith strolled at lib- 
erty, a man came up to him, addressed 
him by name, stating he was from the 
Marquise de Talfort and wished to speak 
with him. 

“That is impossible,” said Sir Sydney. 
“T can communicate only from within 
the Temple—I have given my word.” 

“Then take this letter, read it, give 
me an answer.” 

Smith took the letter and pocketed it. 
“T’ll read it when my parole is up, and 
give a reply in the usual way,” he said, 
and turned back. 

A man capable of such quixotic honor 
would be capable of anything. Lasne 
knew this very well, and made up for his 
periods of indulgence by redoubled se- 
verity when Smith was not on parole. 


EEKS passed. By means of the 

bribed guard and the window-signals, 
Smith was kept in touch with the prog- 
ress of the work across the way, proceed- 
ing slowly but surely. The Marquise 
was in touch with several royalist agents, 
who had flung themselves into the task of 
freeing the prisoners of the Temple. 

A charming young woman with a child, 
who had numerous gentleman callers, 
leased the entire building opposite the 
garden wall. Her callers came frequently 
and remained long, which would certain- 
ly have attracted unfavorable attention 
anywhere else in the world; revolutionary 
Paris, however, had discarded all moral 
and other inhibitions. 

These callers were or had been gentle- 
men, which was a very bad thing for the 
enterprise in hand. However ardent or 
patriotic a gentleman may be, when it 
comes to digging a tunnel from a cellar 
beneath a street and under a wall on the 
other side, he is extremely liable to error, 
as any ditch-digger knows. There are 
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occasional advantages in not being a 
gentleman, in the world of practical af- 
fairs. 

The tunnel lengthened,’ and there was 
no suspicion. Sir Sydney, over on the 
other side of the wall, was filled with 
hope and eagerness. His valet John, 
however, was rather skeptical. 

“If you can get word to them,” he 
advised, “tell them to put a mason on 
the job, even at the risk of raising sus- 
picion.” 

Smith managed the message, and the 
Marquise, at her broken window oppo- 
site, signaled that it would be done; also 
that the tunnel was nearly finished, and 
would be broken through the next eve- 
ning. Be ready to escape at once! 

Here, then, came in sight the end of 
these long weeks of suspense. One more 
day! Then escape into the seething 
turmoil of Paris, disguise, evasion to the 
frontier, and rescue! Two years of im- 
prisonment, of harsh treatment lightened 
only by occasional favors, were at an 
end. The volatile Smith could hardly 
contain himself. 


EXT morning, in the cellar of the 

house across the way, a mason was 
brought into the affair, properly blinded 
by gold. He consulted with the gentle- 
man laborers, and gave his opinion that 
while their tunnel was the proper length, 
he thought it ran too low in the ground. 
He was promptly engaged to work all 
day on the job and bring it to a proper 
finish—but not, of course, to pierce 
through the other side. That must be 
reserved for the hours of darkness. 

So the mason fell to work. Hours 
later, he came upon stone, as he worked 
at the end of the tunfiel, and began to 
remove the stone. It did not occur to 
anyone concerned that the tunnel, in- 
stead of being too low, might be too high. 

Smith, that afternoon, was taking his 
exercise in the garden with the other 
prisoners, under the eye of watchful 
guards. One of these guards was sta- 
tioned beside the high wall that closed 
off the street. The burly fellow, leaning 
on his musket, was drawing comfortably 
at his clay pipe, when something 
scratched on the wall beside him. He 
glanced at the wall, and his jaw ac- 
tually dropped; his eyes bulged out, and 
he let fall his pipe with one low oath of 
dismayed stupefaction. 

For, untouched by human hands, 
moved by some invisible power, that 
nine-foot stone wall seemed all a-crawl! 


“Sol” Sir Sydney ex- 
claimed indignantly. 
“I'm to receive still 
further persecutions?” 


A bit of rock was dislodged and fell at 
his feet. Then another. The tap-tap-iap 
of a hammer was heard. Then a whole 
chunk of rubble fell away. 

At the wild, startled yell of the guard, 
Sir Sydney perceived the frightful truth. 
The mason, whether by design or acci- 
dent, had pierced through the wall! 

The alarm was sounded ; drums rolled; 
guards came running; the prisoners were 
bundled away to quarters. Sir Sydney, 
from his room, caught sight of the 
watcher opposite and made frantic sig- 
nals. They were understood. By the 
time the head jailer and the officers he 
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summoned had traced the matter to the 
right house, and discovered the tunnel— 
no one was there. 

“T feared as much,” muttered the 
valet John, when the two friends could 
exchange a word later. “They got 
away all right, but they failed. They'll 
always fail.” 

“What? You, of all persons, have lost 
heart?” exclaimed Smith. The other 
nodded despondently, glanced at his fan- 
tastic garments, and spat out a curse. 

“Ves; I give up. If all the efforts 
made to free the royal family from these 
very rooms could not succeed, how can 
we succeed? I’m about ready to give 
up, tell them my name, and let them 
kill me.” 
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“Don’t be a fool! T’ll tell you how we 
can succeed!” exclaimed Smith with a 
burst of passionate energy. Then he 
caught sight of a flicker at the door- 
wicket. His tone changed instantly. 
“You lazy, disgraceful rascal, look at 
these boots of mine! You were sup- 
posed to have cleaned them. You've 
nothing else to do, and yet you neglect 
your work like a damned surly dog!” 

He buffeted the Marquis in furious 
anger. There was a low laugh outside 
the door; the guard, satisfied, withdrew. 
Talfort rubbed his cheek and grinned, 

“Well done; they nearly caught us. 
Well, how to succeed, then?” 

“The simplest way, of course—always 
the simplest way!” exclaimed Sir Syd- 
ney. “I never thought of it before; of 
course, of course! All this slow, laborious 
effort is sheer waste of time.” 

“T agree with you. What, then, is 
your way of simplicity ?” 

Sir Sydney made a gesture of caution. 
“Tell you later—when I think it out.” 

This attempted rescue of the prisoners 
kicked up a fearful row. That Smith was 
the objective, could be guessed; he was 
the most important prisoner in French 
hands, and the most closely guarded. 

His little promenades were brought to 
light. The Directory, who ruled France, 
did not know whether to be lost in ad- 
miration of his quixotic sense of honor, 
or in fury at the chief jailer’s trust in 
him. Lasne was removed at once, and 
another took his place. 

John’s wife did not reappear. The 
bribed guard, no doubt in fear lest his 
bribery become known, refused with 
vicious oaths even to speak with Sir 
Sydney. All communication with the 
outside was cut off—but not before 
Smith had smuggled out a note directed 
to his friends in England. 

The result of this became apparent 
one morning, when the valet John was 
summoned to pack his effects and clear 
out. As a prisoner of war, he had been 
exchanged. 

Hearing this, he gazed at Sir Sydney 
with actual dismay. 

“But I can’t leave you alone here! 
How this was managed, I don’t know—” 

“T do,” said Smith, laughing. “I ar- 
ranged it, my friend. You’re in more 
danger than I am. I simply directed 
England to effect your exchange at once 
—the simplest way, you understand? It 
should have been done months ago, a 
year ago! Unfortunately, I had not 
learned my lesson then. Now I have. 
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You shall go, and become the means of 
rescuing me.” 

“TI?” demanded the other. “How?” 

Smith, who appeared to be in excellent 
spirits, whispered in his ear, and drew 
back, laughing at the astonishment of 
the other. 

“The simplest way—you see?” he ob- 
served. “You can get word to agents 
here in Paris; the whole thing is a matter 
of half an hour.” 

“You're out of your head!” ejaculated 
the valet John, staring at him. “But J’ll 
tell them. Good-by, my dear kind mas- 
ter,” he added, as guards appeared. “It 
grieves me to part with you—” 

“Tt doesn’t grieve me,” broke in Smith. 
“You're an idle, lazy rogue, and I’m glad 
to be rid of you!” 

Thus the Marquis de Talfort, ridicu- 
lous jockey rig and all, departed from the 
scene, safely reaching England with a 
batch of exchanged prisoners. 


HE rigor of Sir Sydney Smith’s con- 

finement was redoubled by the new 
jailer. He received no favors, no liberty ; 
new and more severe orders were re- 
ceived from the Directory, and were 
obeyed harshly. 

“Tf the accursed English hope to get 
you out of here,” said the jailer, after 
changing him from the moderately com- 
fortable rooms to close solitary confine- 
ment, “they'll have to conquer all Paris!” 

“Ultimately,” said Sir Sydney, with 
his gay smile, “they'll probably do just 
that, my friend!” 

Upon a late Saturday afternoon, word 
was brought to the prison governor of a 
carriage at the gates, containing Adju- 
tant L’Oger and Colonel Lafarge, on of- 
ficial business. He ordered the carriage 
admitted, and received the two officers 
with ceremony. 

“Citizen,” said the adjutant, throwing 
down a document, “the Directory desires 
to transfer one of your guests to less 
comfortable but perhaps safer quarters. 
Here’s the order. If you’ll be so good 
as to hand him over to us, we'll be on 
our way.” 

“Eh? The Englishman?” The jailer 
seized the document, examined the sig- 
natures of Barras and other directors, 
the seal, the stamp of the minister. “A 
moment, citizens, till the registrar as- 
sures me that all is correct.” 

He bustled away to the greffier or 
registrar, who presently returned with 
him and sent for the prisoner. Sir Syd- 
ney was brought in between two guards, 
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and informed that he was to change 
prisons. 

“So!” he exclaimed indignantly. “I’m 
to receive still further persecutions? As 
though I were not bad enough off here—” 

“Citizen,” broke in the adjutant stiffly, 
“the Government does not wish to ag- 
gravate your misfortunes. You'll be very 
comfortable in the place to which I’m 
taking you.” And as he spoke, Adjutant 
L’Oger winked significantly at the prison 
governor, who grinned in delight at the 
jest, and then motioned the guards. 

“Take him away, help pack his ef- 
fects, and be smart about it.” 

As the officials waited, the governor 
and chief jailer beckoned the registrar. 

“Give the Citizen Adjutant the book; 
the discharge must be signed.” 

The big book was produced; the dis- 
charge was written in; and Adjutant 
L Oger signed it with a flourish. 

“You have no guards?” asked the reg- 
istrar anxiously. 

“I,” said Colonel Lafarge promptly, 
“am in charge of the prisoner.” 

At this moment Sir Sydney was brought 
back, with his personal belongings. The 
registrar nodded. 

“Yes, Citizen Colonel, but you must 
take at least six of our men properly to 
guard this man. He is most important.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Lafarge, and 
turned to Smith. “I am an officer; 
you're an officer. Your parole will be 
sufficient to do away with an escort. 
Your honor is well known.” 

Smith bowed. “Thank you. I swear 
on the faith of an officer to accompany 
you wherever you may take me.” 

“Enough! To the carriage,” said Ad- 
jutant L’Oger, and out they went. 

The carriage rolled away. The gates 
clanged shut. On the strength of a 
forged order, Sir Sydney Smith was out 
of prison and on his way to freedom-—-a 
matter of half an hour’s work in all. 


“C0,” concluded Cotterel, smiling, 

“you see the lesson, my friend? 
Circumstances alter cases, in other words. 
When all else is useless, the simplest way 
may succeed.” 

Old Manning wakened from his ab- 
sorbed attention, came back to the pres- 
ent, and with a sigh glanced around the 
infirmary. 

“That may be true,” he said, on his 
nimble fingers: “but I don’t see why it 
should apply to my case. Unless,’-— 
and he suddenly transfixed Cotterel with 


a startled, intent look,—‘“unless you have 
some crazy scheme!” 

The younger man, indeed, was sud- 
denly in obvious suspense. He glanced 
at his watch, frowned, and wiped beads 
of perspiration from his forehead. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “Yes, I—I had a 
scheme—but I don’t know—” 

“Good Lord, man!” The other stared 
at him, aghast. “What have you done? 
You haven’t forged anything—” 

Cotterel made an urgent signal of cau- 
tion, as the door opened and the prison 
doctor came in. He went to Manning 
seized his hand, and pumped it, beaming 
at him. 

“Upon my word, Manning, I’m de- 
lighted! I understand there’s some good 
news for you. Anyway, you’re wanted 
in the Warden’s office. You can walk, 
all right; shall I have an orderly help 
you dress?” 

“No, no, I'll do it,” broke in Cotterel 
anxiously. “We'll be ready in five min- 
utes, Doc.” 

“Tl be waiting.” And the other de- 
parted. 

Alone, Manning caught Cotterel by 
the arms, stared into his face, then freed 
his hands to talk. 

“Answer me! Don’t you know that 
forged papers will only make more trou- 
ble later? What in the devil’s name have 
you done ?” 

“Taken Sir Sydney’s advice,” said 
Cotterel with a shaky laugh. “I went 
about it the simplest way, that’s all. You 
know, the Governor was much interested 
in my case, on account of my proven in- 
nocence. It wasn’t hard to see him. I 
got him interested in you. He almost 
agreed to parole you in my care, to Ari- 
zona. Said he'd get in touch with the 
Warden this afternoon, by telephone. 
This means that he’s decided. He’s 
done it. You're going with me—away, 
free—understand ?” 

Manning turned away, to hide the 
tears on his cheeks, 

“But why,” he asked, when he was 
dressed and ready, “why didn’t you tell 
me before?” 

“I wasn’t sure,” said Cotterel in wild 
delight. “Don’t you see? I didn’t dare 
give you hope that would only be dashed. 
I tried to break it to you with that story 
while I sparred for time, and waited for 
the word to come through. Old man, 
you're walking out now—thank Heaven, 
we're done with all this forever!” 

And they were. 
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‘PPANAMA > 


Be fine novel by a favorite writer 
is fascinating as a story—we print it 
complete in this issue. And it is signif- 
icant and timely for the first-hand facts 
it gives about the crossroads of the 
Western hemisphere and the possibilities 
of world-shaking events to come there. 

“<Panama Peril,” writes Robert Mill, 
“Gs fiction. There never has been an at- 
tempt to destroy the Panama Canal. It 
as the hope of every right-thinking per- 


WO young men, both tall, both 

tanned, and both clad in spot- 

less white linen, sat on the 

porch outside Army Headquar- 
ters in Quarry Heights. Below them 
twinkled the lights of Balboa, in the Ca- 
nal Zone; and beyond that the lights of 
Panama City, in the Republic of Panama. 
Colored beacons marked the Pacific en- 
trance of the Panama Canal. 

Walter (Dex) Harrison shifted his legs 
to a more comfortable position. He had 
three or four engineering degrees, and his 
office door in the Administration Build- 
ing bore an imposing title; but he spoke 
of himself as “one of the ditch-diggers.” 

“When you are summoned into the 
presence,” he told his companion, “bow 
three times. And don’t forget to say ‘sir’ 
to the General.” 
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son, regardless of nationality, that such 
an attempt never will be made. 

“The foreign nations that figure in the 
story are nations of fiction. The reader 
who attempts to identify them will be 
wrong, for the author had no particular 
nations in mind. The international scene 
changes so rapidly in 1938, with the logi- 
cal enemies of today the potential allies 
of tomorrow, that any other course 
would be ridiculous.” 


James (Speed) Bruce,—a lieutenant in 
the Canal Zone Police,—grinned, there- 
by transforming his bronzed face into a 
network of wrinkles. Then he inspected 
Mr. Harrison carefully. 

“Socks pulled up? Check. Neck 
clean? Check. Behind ears? Just fair. 
Here!” He leaned forward, seized Mr. 
Harrison by the neck, and pummeled him 
vigorously. 

Mr. Harrison broke away. 

“That’s right,” he protested. “Fiddle 
while Rome burns. By the way, what do 
you suppose the gold braid wants with 
us? 

An orderly appeared in the doorway. 

“This way, please, gentlemen.” 

“That,” declared Bruce, “means me.” 

Seated at a desk in the room they en- 
tered was a distinguished-looking man 


ROBERT MILL 


whose uniform bore the star of a general. 
Beside him sat an officer wearing the 
eagle of a colonel, whose insignia indi- 
cated he was Chief of Intelligence. Off 
to one side sat a man in the conventional 
white of the tropics. His name was Jack 
Wilkes, and his official title was Inspec- 
tor of the Canal Zone Police. 

“Be seated, gentlemen,” said the Gen- 
eral. His keen eyes studied the two men 
who had just entered. “A few years back 
I would have scoffed at what I am about 
to tell you, as the product of a disordered 
imagination. Today, however, we are 
living in the era of undeclared wars. Ag- 
gressor nations strike, cripple their foe ; 
and formal declarations of war come lat- 
er, if at all.” 

He leafed through papers on his desk. 

“No doubt you have heard of the alli- 
ance the newspapers refer to as the Mad 
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“T have the message.” 

Paul straightened so 

his body formed a 
shield for Bruce. 


Triumvirate, which is composed of two 
European powers and one in Asia.” 

He produced a decoded dispatch. 

“Washington”—he refused to be more 
specific, and his face revealed all the dis- 
taste of the professional fighting-man for 
espionage—“has received information it 
regards as reliable. While the three na- 
tions in question are united in their pur- 
pose to control the world, differences of 
opinion have developed regarding meth- 
ods of procedure, 

“The two European countries advocate 
delay; but the Asiatic country demands 
immediate action—not open war, under- 
stand, but secret attack, calculated pre- 
sumably to make us give our attention to 


“Damn this fight- 
ing in the dark! 
When you know 
what you’re up 
against, you can 
wade in, give all 
you have. But 
this—’’ 


this continent and give them a free hand 
in Asia. It has declared its ability and 
willingness to destroy the Panama Canal, 
and make the United States a country di- 
vided, vulnerable to attack in the Pacific. 
Obviously, the hostile European countries 
would welcome that condition, which 
would keep us very busy at home, and re- 
move us as a factor in European affairs.” 

There was a significant pause. 

“We do not fear an open attack,” the 
General continued. “We think we can de- 
fend this big ditch of ours. Even if we 
lost it, the attacking power would suffer 
such heavy casualties it would be unable 
to follow up its gains. No, we do not fear 
an open attack, but we do fear sabotage. 
A ‘suicide ship’ blown up in one of the 
locks. Perhaps some other and even more 
effective method.” He swung around to 
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face the engineer. “What would be the 
logical method of striking, Mr. Harri- 
son?” 

Dex Harrison shifted in his chair. 

“Wipe out Gatun Lake, sir.” 

The arched eyebrows of the General 
indicated a question, so Harrison drew a 
hasty diagram on the back of an envelope. 
His sketch showed the Canal, which 
starts at the Atlantic at sea-level, with 
an approach canal that runs to the door 
of the Gatun Locks, where three flights 
lift vessels eighty-five feet into Gatun 
Lake. There the Canal becomes a lake 
canal that extends through the Cut and 
all the way to the locks on the Pacific 
side, Pedro Miguel—Peter McGill, they 
call it. Those locks ease vessels down to 
the sea-level canal that leads to the Pa- 
cific. But the heart of the lake canal, 
and the whole works, is Gatun Lake, 
which is fed by the Chagres River, and 
which covers about 164 square miles. It 
is the reservoir ;- without it there would 
be a dry ditch. 

So it was at the site of Gatun Dam that 
Harrison made an X mark on his little 
sketch before he handed it to the General. 

“The whole thing adds up to: no Gatun 
Lake, no Canal,” he observed. 

The General nodded. “We know how 
to defend Gatun Lake against an open 
attack. Where is it vulnerable to sabo- 
tage, Mr. Harrison?” 

The engineer leaned forward, 

“Not the dam proper, General. We 
ditch-diggers think we did rather a swell 
job on that. It comes about as near to 
being a mountain as anything mere man 
can construct. The weak point is the 
concrete dam with spillway gates, which 
is necessary for flood-control in the rainy 
season. It could be had.” 

“Not so easily, Dex.” The interrup- 
tion came from Inspector Wilkes. He 
was a fine figure of a man, with a hand- 
some, sensitive face. “The Army and 
Navy have airplanes protecting it from 
the air. To get at it by water, you have 
to get by our launch patrols on the lake. 
On land, you have soldiers and policemen 
to contend with. There are some civilians 
authorized to live in that area—they are 
engaged in what they jokingly call agri- 
culture; but our men ride herd on them.” 

“That’s your headache, Inspector.” 
Harrison’s laugh robbed the words of any 
offense. “But if I wanted to throw a 
wrench into the works, that is where I 
would heave it.” 

The General’s keen eyes twinkled as 
he turned to Speed Bruce. 


“From now on it will be your headache, 
Lieutenant Bruce. Inspector Wilkes has 
agreed to detach you from all other 
duty.” The amusement vanished from his 
face. “You and Colonel Maxton have 
your work cut out for you.” 

The Intelligence officer nodded. 

“Yes, General,” he said, “we do. We 
can thank our Panamanian friends that 
the Oriental fishing-fleet is out of the pic- 
ture. Panama ordered them out of their 
waters, so now the reserve officers are 
playing at being fishermen off Costa Rica, 
instead of around our fortified islands. 
That leaves us our Oriental barbers. Far 
more of them than the business warrants. 
But all able to pay their rent, and take an 
occasional trip home. We also have our 
Oriental business men. Then, we mustn’t 
forget our Oriental ladies, both in the seg- 
regated districts and in the cabarets.” 


PEED BRUCE spoke for the first 
time since he had entered the room: 
“Also, Colonel, we must not forget Mr. 
Yoshenko. When bigger and better 
wrenches are thrown, it is my bet that 
Mr. Yoshenko will be throwing them.” 
Silence followed this statement. The 
General studied Bruce through half- 
closed eyes. He saw a man almost piti- 
ably young, lounging indolently in a 
comfortable chair. There was nothing 
about his manner to indicate that he 
sensed the gravity of the situation, or the 
weight of the responsibility that had 
been placed upon his shoulders. 
Inspector Wilkes sat to one side, twin 
fires of amusement dancing in his eyes. 
He was a keen judge of human emotions, 
and he sensed the General’s indecision. 
He fought back an impish desire to add 
to that doubt by saying in a casual tone: 
“Tn his spare time, that young man col- 
lects orchids.” He also withheld the in- 
formation that Speed Bruce, to a certain 
extent, had grown up with the Canal 
Zone and Panama—he knew every phase 
of its multi-colored life, and was familiar 
with all of its polygot population groups. 
But Inspector Wilkes remained silent. 
The quick-thinking Army officer rose. 
His hand rested on Bruce’s shoulder. 
“We have heard fine things about you, 
young fellow. At the risk of disturbing 
your modesty, I don’t mind telling you 
that Inspector Wilkes called you his ace 
in the hole.” He made an impulsive ges- 
ture. ‘Perhaps we are a group of nervous 
old women, planning to combat a menace 
that does not exist. However, I doubt 
that. I think that is all, gentlemen.” 
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They stood for a moment on the 
screened porch, where trailing branches 
of bougainvillea brushed their shoulders. 

“How about Mr. Yoshenko?” Speed 
Bruce asked. : 

The Intelligence officer lighted a ciga- 
rette with an airy flick of the wrist. 

“Mr. Yoshenko,” he said, “is your 
baby. Good night.” 

Inspector Wilkes stood beside Bruce. 

“Nice voyage?” he asked. 

Bruce had returned from the United 
States on the S.S. Aucon the day before. 

“Yes sir.” 

“Learn anything ?” 

The younger man, who had attended a 
session of the school conducted by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice, grinned. 

“Mr. Hoover seemed to think I did, 


” 


sir 

Inspector Wilkes lighted a cigar. 

“He should know, son. But before you 
start out, remember that we are at peace 
with all the world, officially. Don’t start 
any wars. Night.” 

Speed Bruce and Dex Harrison walked 
forth into the fragrant tropic night. 

“Where will we find Mr. Yoshenko?” 
asked Harrison. 

“JT,” Bruce corrected him, “will find 
the gentleman at the Alamo. I don’t 
know what his real nationality is. His 
name suggests Oriental Russia, but is al- 
most certainly phony. But I do know 
his tastes—which run to light wines and 
dusky women... . You, my lad, will be 
about your ditch-digging.” 

Mr. Harrison shook his head sadly. 

“The official booklet says that Canal 
Zone residents are known for their de- 
mocracy, and that the most cordial rela- 
tions exist between employes of the 
various departments. You wouldn’t make 
a liar out of the booklet ?” 
eee passed through the orderly and 

beautiful streets of Balboa Heights. 
They went by the Tivoli Hotel, run by 
the United States Government, where 
broad verandas were ablaze with lights. 
Then they crossed a street, and by that 
simple act entered Panama City, and an- 
other civilization. 

Narrow streets, with the traffic keep- 
ing to the left. Overhanging balconies. 
Hags selling lottery tickets. The click of 
a roulette-wheel coming from an open 
window. Shops tended by alert Hindus. 
Girls with laughing dark eyes. 

They turned their backs on Central 
Avenue, a main thoroughfare, and entered 


Mr. Yoshenko leaned 
over the bar. “A 
package of cigarettes, 
please. . . So, kind. 
Sanks.” 


Illustrated by 
Austin Briggs 


a side-street. . . . Something swished by * 


them and thudded into a wooden door. 

They stood looking at a dagger im- 
bedded in the wood. Bruce was poised on 
his toes, his hand in his hip pocket. But 
the steady stream of polyglot pedestrians 
passing along the main street doomed any 
attempt to catch the thrower of the 
weapon. 

“Stand behind me,” Bruce ordered. 

“You go to hell!” Harrison retorted. 
He glanced about. “This isn’t my terri- 
tory, So it isn’t a present from any little 
mother for me.” He bent over, and pre- 
tended to read from an invisible card, 
“ ‘For Speed Bruce. Glad you are back, 
Regards from Mr. Yoshenko”” He 
straightened. ‘“‘That demands an answer. 
I'll go along and act as your secretary.” 


CHAPTER II 


Me: YOSHENKO, his bulky form 
molded by a white suit fashioned 
of some rich silken material, sat at ease 
in his home in the best residential section 
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of Panama City. His home, as befitted 
the Panama representative of the Orien- 
tal Barber Supply Company, was a pre- 
tentious villa perched atop a hill. 

It had been a hot and tiring day. To 
this villa had come most of the operatives 
employed by the Oriental country to 
make their reports. Now, however, the 
day was over and only a little unfinished 
business stood between Mr. Yoshenko and 
the sort of relaxation he enjoyed most. 
There would be a report from an agent 
who had been given a commission to 
execute. Also there would be a visitor, 

The muffled ringing of a bell was fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a young, 
rather handsome Oriental, whose clothes 
screamed of Broadway, and whose speech 
and mannerisms were so American as to 
be ludicrous. Mr. Yoshenko lost some of 
his air of apathy as he asked: 

“He is here?” 

“You bet!” 

Mr. Yoshenko frowned reprovingly. 

“He is agreeable?” 


The younger man was not squelched. 

“And how!” 

“Show him in,” Mr. Yoshenko directed. 
“And wait outside,” he added. 

“TI gotcha,” said the irrepressible youth. 


A dusky-skinned young man entered 
the room. At first glance, he appeared 


to be a Panamanian. A more leisurely 


inspection disclosed Anglo-Saxon fea-’ 


tures—a youth whose heart and mind 
were destined to be the warring place for 
two cultures and two civilizations. 

Two designations are visible almost 
everywhere in the Canal Zone. “Gold,” 
which is for white employees, who for- 
merly were paid in that metal, and “Sil- 
ver,” for colored employees. This boy 
was never quite American, never entirely 
Panamanian. Neither gold nor silver, 
but alloy. 

“What is your name?” asked Mr. 
Yoshenko. 

The dusky young man smiled bitterly. 

“They call me Paul.” 

He was on the defensive. That part 
of him that was American caused him 
to look down upon this patronizing for- 
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eigner. It made him hate himself for 
what he was about to do. But the eternal 
struggle was raging within. 

“Where is your place?” 

“On Gatun Lake, between Escobal and 
the Gatun Locks.” 

“You have a lease?” 

“Ves.” There was added bitterness in 
his smile. ‘Leases have been. hard to 
get. They made no trouble for me, be- 
cause—because of my father.” 

“You have a house large enough to 
accommodate ten or twelve men?” 

“More than that. I raise bananas. 
When prices were better, I had as many 
as twenty men working for me.” 

“You are on friendly terms with the 
authorities ?” 

“Oh, yes.” He hesitated. Then he 
went on, trying to justify his act to him- 
self. “The police often stop at my place 
on their patrols. They say, ‘Paul, have 
a cigarette,’ or one of the older men 
will say, ‘Paul, if you need anything, let 


me know. Your old man was a regular 
29) 


uy. 
: His face was contorted with hate. 

“But -never, ‘Paul, when you are in 
Cristobal, come out to the house for 
dinner.’ Never, ‘Paul, I want you to 
meet my sister.’ No! Not that. Not—” 

Abruptly he fell silent. 

Mr. Yoshenko drew in his breath in a 
noisy expression of sympathy. 

“Tt is an unfortunate situation,’ he 
admitted. 

Outwardly he was the picture of sym- 
pathy. In reality, he was gloating. This 
was the weapon he needed. His victim 
had delivered it to him. 

“However,” Mr. Yoshenko continued, 
“it is a situation that can be remedied to 
a considerable degree. The remedy is 


fairly simple.” 

Hé opened a teakwood chest, and took 
out bills of a large denomination. 

He started to count them, apparently 

thought better of it, and tossed the en- 

tire roll into the hands of the young 

man, 

“Merely a first payment,’ Mr. Yo- 
shenko explained. ‘‘Money means travel, 
and a chance to get away from scenes 
that are painful. It causes people to 
forget trivial things, such as accidents 
of birth.” 

He closed the door of the teakwood 
chest. 

“All that you need know is that you 
will have visitors. They will cause you 
little trouble.” 


He clapped his hands. The youth with 
the Broadway mannerisms entered. 

“Good night, Paul,” said Mr. Yoshenko. 

Left alone, the Oriental relaxed, sink- 
ing deep into the depths of his com- 
fortable chair, waiting. The tinkle of a 
telephone bell aroused him. He answered 
it eagerly. But a look of rage crossed 
his face as he listened to the message. 

“You have failed,” he said, speaking 
in his own tongue. There was an omi- 
nous note in his voice. He listened brief- 
ly, and then without ceremony hung up 
the receiver. 


ACK in the comfortable chair, he 

shrugged with Oriental resignation. 
The barbarian detective lieutenant still 
lived. That must be attended to. 

Otherwise, Mr. Yoshenko reflected, the 
game was going very well indeed. The 
youth named Paul had been a gift from 
the gods. He was bound by ropes that 
the secret agent knew only too well how 
to manipulate. 

Even now a force of expert and trusted 
men was in Costa Rica with the fishing- 
fleet, waiting. Certain materials would be 
needed, but they would bring them. Bar- 
ring a few minor details, which he would 
settle this same night, the time had ar- 
rived to shift the game from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic side of the Canal. Mr. 
Yoshenko believed in paying attention to 
detail. He called the Washington Hotel, 
in Cristobal, and made a reservation. 

He was smiling with satisfaction as 
he turned away from the telephone. It 
was hot in Panama City, and Mr. Yo- 
shenko disliked heat. He recalled with 
pleasure that the Washington is sit- 
uated on the shores of Limon Bay, where 
the Caribbean trade-winds make its 
rooms cool and delightful. But that fact 
accounted for only a portion of his good 
humor. What pleased him even more 
was the knowledge that the Washington 
Hotel is owned and operated by the 
United States Government. 

It appealed mightily to Mr. Yoshenko’s 
sense of humor that the final stage of the 
game would be played under the very 
noses of the barbarians from the North. 

But for the moment duty called him 
to the Alamo. The dog who had reported 
failure, had also stammered out the in- 
formation that his quarry was in the 
cabaret. That was good. It made it 
possible for Mr. Yoshenko to concentrate 
his efforts at one point. 

The secret agent was smiling as he 
walked to the bathroom, obtained a 
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bottle filled with a white powder, and 
placed it in the pocket of his white silk 
coat. That done, he left the housé and 
entered a car, waiting for him. “The 
Alamo,” he purred to the driver. . 

“Our boy friend,” said Speed Bruce, 
“has not arrived.” 

Dex Harrison peered about the native 
cabaret: A long bar was separated from 
the dance-floor by porticoes; tawdry 
drapes hung from the walls; a marimba 
orchestra held forth upon a raised plat- 
form at the far end of the room. The 
patronage was mixed: Native—Ameri- 
can—representatives of the various races 
that make Panama a racial melting-pot ; 
soldiers and sailors, a tourist or two; 
also, scattered among the patrons, the 
“hostesses” thoughtfully provided by the 
management, who constituted a “League 
of Nations” of the Central and South 
American countries. 

“My big mistake,” said Harrison, “was 
taking up engineering. When I am seen 
in a joint of this sort, all my good friends 
say: ‘There is that bum Harrison off on 
another toot.’ While you, my boy, would 
draw: ‘There is Bruce, of the police. 
Probably working.’ Not to mention 
putting the check on the old expense- 
account. And speaking of expense-ac- 
counts—” He clapped his hands. “Rum 
and soda,” he told the answering waiter. 


FLOOR-SHOW was on. A routine 

number quickly developed into a 
strip-tease act. Mr. Harrison moved his 
chair to obtain a better view. 

“This,” he declared, “comes under the 
heading of duty. By the way, I—” 

A commotion at the entrance of the 
establishment caused him to break off 
abruptly. Bowing, smiling waiters made 
way for a portly Oriental-appearing man 
who was escorted to a reserved table. 

Bruce spoke without moving his lips: 

“The boy friend.” 

Mr. Yoshenko seated himself, and 
glanced about. The barbarian policeman 
was here. That was good. There would 
be no dependence on blundering under- 
lings. But the night was young. Mr. 
Yoshenko settled back, and prepared to 
enjoy himself. 

An overconfident mistress of cere- 
monies faced a microphone: 

“We now have something special: 
Marita, a hot number from Chile. She 
dances! I know you will like her.” 

A girl, dusky of skin and beautiful, 
moved out on the floor. The lights 
picked up her full but youthful figure. 


Her supple body moved in answer to the - 


call of the music. 

She held the attention of the crowded 
room. Quite unobserved, a Panamanian 
entered the bar. He stood for just a 
moment in the entrance to éthe other 
room. Speed Bruce saw him; it verified 
his guess. The man was Florenzio, the 
under-cover man the Canal Zone police 
used in Panama City. His presence here 
meant that he had discovered what he 
deemed unusual activity. 

The girl danced on. First she drew 
the tribute of hushed silence. That 
changed to thunderous applause; the girl 
bowed and was gone. 

“A hot number from Chile,’” Bruce 
repeated the introduction. “Maybe. But 
it is my guess that she came here by way 
of Asia. And she is much too good for 
this dump.” 

Harrison halted a passing waiter. 

“The dancer? She is very good. I 
have a friend I know will want to see 
her. She will be here tomorrow?” 

“Alas, sefior. Tonight is her last. She 
goes to the Silver Spray, in Colon.” He 
gathered up the empty glasses. 

“The same,” said Harrison. “Rum and 
soda.” 

Mr. Yoshenko left his table, and made 
his way to the bar. The waiter, who 
was serving two tables, had placed his 
order. The two tall glasses intended for 
Harrison and Bruce were filled and 
placed on one tray. The waiter stood off 
to one side, talking with a girl cashier. 
The bartender worked on the drinks for 
the second table. 

Mr. Yoshenko leaned over the bar. 

“A package of cigarettes, please,” 

The Oriental’s hand was outstretched 
above the glasses. The fingers opened. 
Grains of white powder sifted down into 
the two glasses. Mr. Yoshenko accepted 
the cigarettes, and carelessly tossed a 
coin on the bar. 

“So kind. Sanks.” 

He returned to his table. 


HE dancer, who had changed her cos- 

tume, reappeared from the dressing- 
rooms. She made her way among the 
tables, and approached Mr, Yoshenko. 

The waiter placed the glasses before 
Bruce and Harrison. 

Mr. Yoshenko stood up. His man- 
ner combined the suave and the obsequi- 
ous, but inwardly he was exulting. This, 
according to his Oriental standards, was 
the supreme insult, an outward admis- 
sion that there was some connection be- 
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She came from Chile—by way of Asia, 


tween the dancer and himself, and de- 
signed to show the barbarian how lightly 
he was rated. Mr. Yoshenko, thanks to 
what had happened at the bar, could af- 
ford that luxury. He produced a bill, 
folded it, and handed it to the dancer. 
She accepted the money disdainfully, 
almost as if it were her due. Then she 


passed on, and slipped into a chair at an 
unoccupied table. A Panamanian head- 
ed for her; a waiter blocked him deftly. 

Bruce took a sip of his drink. Har- 
rison lifted his glass, and drank deeply. 

A tall American entered the room. He 
glanced about, saw the dancer, and made 
his way to her table. She smiled a wel- 
come. The American sat down by her. 

Harrison leaned across the table, and 
spoke in a low tone: 

“His name is Bracor. Carried on the 
gold roll in engineering. Stationed at the 
Gatun power-house. Business is pick- 
ing up, isn’t it?” 

“And moving,” said Bruce. “We are 
bound for Colon. Let’s get going.” He 
motioned for the waiter. “No use hang- 
ing around this joint any longer.” 

Harrison gestured at their glasses. 

“Drink up,” he ordered. “Never turn 
down a drink—when an auditor is buy- 
ing.” 

The solicitous waiter hovered near by. 

“The dancer will go on again later.” 

“She has a nice night for it,” said 
Bruce. ‘The check, please.” 

The waiter shrugged. 

“The sefiores are not pleased with the 
service? There was a delay, yes. But 
not my fault, sefores. Just as I was 
about to serve you, that donkey of a 
Florenzio—he has been drinking over- 
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“Stand behind me,” 
Bruce ordered. 
“You go to hell!” 
Harrison retorted. 


. much again—brushed my arm, and the 
} glasses broke on the floor. 


I am sorry, 
senores.” 

Bruce’s hand, holding a glass, faltered 
for just a moment. Then he raised the 
glass to his lips and drained it. 

“That was to Florenzio,” he said. He 
tossed a bill to the waiter. “The eve- 
ning has been very pleasant. We thank 
you—and Florenzio.” 


CHAPTER III 


RISTOBAL and Colon lie side by 

side at the Atlantic entrance of the 
Panama Canal. Cristobal is an Ameri- 
can city of trim office-buildings and airy, 
attractive living quarters, occupied by 
Americans, who have brought American 
efficiency to this far place, who live 
sane, happy lives, and who have given 
the lie to the common fallacy that the 
United States is too young a nation to 
administer colonies successfully. 

Colon lies across an invisible line: 
Front Street, with its Hindu bazaars; 
Balboa Avenue, otherwise known as Bot- 
tle Alley, with its cabarets and cantinas; 
Herrera Avenue, or if you prefer, Cash 
Street, for this street’s main industry, 
duly licensed by the Republic of Pana- 
ma, is transacted on a cash basis. 

Then, beyond all this, and again in 
Cristobal, the Washington Hotel, the 
social hub of this transplanted bit of the 
United States, with a country-club at- 
mosphere that is as American as Pasa- 
dena or Miami. 

There, sharing a double room, were 
Speed Bruce and Dex Harrison, who 
were listening to the report of a young 
man with all the earmarks of a wealthy 
playboy tourist, but who was carried on 
the rolls of the Canal Zone Police as 
Patrolman Ralph Williams. 

“Bracor met the girl in the Silver Spray 
last night. I managed to hold down the 
next table. They have a date to meet at 
the parking space near the Maintenance 
Department docks at one this afternoon. 
Bracor sold her on the idea of a ride 
on the lake.” 


“Where is Harriman with our boat?” 
asked Bruce. 

“Standing by for orders, sir.” 

“Nice going, Ralph. I'll be with Har- 
riman. Anything else?” 

“Yes sir. Clausen checked on Bracor. 
Had an engineering job in the States 
until the depression hit him. His wife 
didn’t like Panama, and left him. Since 
then Bracor has been on the prowl. The 
dancing lady seems a step upward, if you 
get what I mean.” 

He paused in the doorway. “By the 
way, sir, your boy friend is holding down 
a chair out front.” 

Bruce grinned. “TI’ll send him down a 
magazine,” he promised. 

Mr. Yoshenko, however, felt no need 
for amusement. He had noted with in- 
terest the arrival of Williams, whom he 
recognized at once. That was the fool 
who had been at the cabaret last night. 
They were clumsy fools, these police- 
men.... But not the one upstairs, Mr. 
Yoshenko amended. That dog of a bar- 
barian was both clever and lucky. The 
fact that he was alive proved that. 

Inwardly, Mr. Yoshenko gave thanks 
for Marita. She was clever. With his 
coaching, she would be more than a 
match for the barbarians. Let them 
trail her. . . Mr. Yoshenko waited 
patiently until Williams reappeared, rang 
for a taxi, and departed. 

Some fifteen minutes later Mr. Yo- 
shenko walked to the edge of the veranda 
and pressed a bell twice, indicating that 
he wished a taxicab, rather than a horse- 
drawn vehicle. After a short delay a car 
appeared. The driver, a negro from 
Jamaica, repeated his instructions: 

“Strangers Club.” 


ESS than two hours later that driver 
entered the police station in Cristo- 
bal. He went toward the office of the cap- 
tain with the air of a man covering fa- 
miliar ground. Had he been questioned 
regarding his nationality, he would have 
paused to declare, with some austerity: 
“Sah, I am a British object.” Despite 
that fact, his name appeared on the roll 
of Canal Zone policemen. Originally 
employed to patrol the “silver” districts, 
exceptional ability had won him a plain- 
clothes assignment. He, and others of his 
race, have not allowed the fact that they 
are “British objects” to interfere with 
their giving loyal and efficient service 
to the United States. 
In the office with the Captain he found 
Lieutenant Bruce, who was preparing to 
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depart for Gatun. At a signal from the 
Captain, he began his recital, speaking 
in a patois which combined the accent 
of an Englishman, the slurring soft tones 
of the negro, and here and there an 
idiom or two: 

“He say for me to go to da Strangers 
Club, and to hurry, so I mash da gas. 
He have one drink, and I wait. We drive 
oy da water, and dere are many cayucos. 

e say to stop. He see San Blas fellow, 
and he walk to his caywco. They talk. I 
walk near to hear, but he look very angry, 
and I think maybe he box me, so I go 
back to car. He buy fruit from the San 
Blas fellow. . He hand San Blas 
fellow money, and get no money back. 
San Blas fellow has yet fruit, but he get 
in cayuco and sail away. We sit and 
look until cayuco pass breakwater. Then 
I drive him back to hotel.” 

“What time was that?” asked Bruce. 

“That about nine o’clock, sah.” 

“What did the cayuco look like?” 

“Like most cayuco, sah. She very low 
to water. Her sail patched at top. That 


patch, she blue.” 

S= Bruce picked up the telephone. 
“Get me the commanding officer of 

the Naval Flying Base, at Coco Solo,” 

he told the operator. 

He fidgeted about while the connection 
was being made. 

“Hello. Lieutenant Bruce, of the po- 
lice. A cayuco, sailed by one San Blas 
Indian, left the harbor about nine. The 
sail of the cayuco has a blue patch at the 
top. Can you have one of your patrols 
spot this craft, keep an eye on it, and re- 
port to me?” 

The voice of the Naval officer came 
over the wire. 

“Can do. He has a favoring wind, and 
should be rather well along by now. 
We will let you know what we learn. 
Where will you be, Lieutenant ?” 

“The Washington.” 

“Very good.” 

Bruce replaced the telephone, and 
turned to the police captain. 

“Will you tell Harriman to carry on 
alone? I'll be at the hotel.” 

Three hours later the telephone-bell 
in Bruce’s hotel-room rang. 

“Lieutenant Bruce?” The Naval fly- 
ing officer was speaking. “Not a sign 
of that cavuco. Had three ships out, 
and they went over a distance beyond 
which the cayuco could have made. Not 
a sight of any sort of small craft south- 
ward bound.” 


A pause. 

“Maybe I pulled a boner,” the officer 
continued. “You said that it was a San 
Blas cayuco, so I naturally assumed it 
would be heading for home. Care to 
have us take a look in the other direc- 
tion?” 

Speed Bruce laughed bitterly. 

“The boner was mine,” he declared. 
“T am afraid it is too late now. Thank 
you just the same.” 

He turned away from the telephone, 
and glanced seaward. Out in the Bay, 
just a short distance away, one of the 
great airplane-carriers of the United 
States Navy rode motionless, awaiting 
the arrival of a small-boat containing a 
Canal pilot. Once he was aboard, the 
huge ship, with her hornets of death and 
‘destruction, would begin the transit of 
the lifeline that makes the two great 
oceans, from a standpoint of defense, al- 
most as one. 

There were nations who wanted that 
lifeline cut, who would pay almost any 
price to accomplish it. The defense of 
that lifeline was exacting, never-ending. 
Bruce realized that he, one of its defend- 
ers, had lost a round in that game. 


TINY cayuco, propelled by a tattered 

sail, with a patch of blue near the top, 
headed toward the breakwater in Limon 
Bay. The brisk wind had stirred up the 
sea, so that even in the comparatively 
sheltered harbor the little craft had 
tough going. 

The single occupant of the boat sat 
in the stern, holding a crudely fashioned 
paddle, with which he steered. His skin 
was copper-colored, his hair dark and 
long. His one garment was a patched 
pair of trousers. 

Once he had been a saguwila, or chief, 
among his people, the San Blas Indians 
—who, because of the remote position 
of their lands, have been a favorite target 
of armchair explorers and _ sensation- 
seekers. 

Truth, usually prosaic, forces the ad- 
mission that civilization has more or less 
caught up with the picturesque San Blas 
people. The airplane has served to 
demolish distance. Canal people not 
infrequently pass their vacations in the 
San Blas country. The Indians, in turn, 
have made their way to the cities of 
Panama, and the Canal Zone, in increas- 
ing numbers. For the most part they 
are industrious and well-behaved. 

However, when a primitive people are 
exposed to the complexities of civiliza- 


tion there are bound to be casualties, and 
the Indian sailing the cayuco was one of 
them. Civilization had shortened his own 
unpronounceable name to Juan. It had 
taught him the value of money and 
earthly possessions. Along with that 
knowledge came the realization that 
money could be earned by performing 
various services, and the sort of services 
one class of people would frown upon, 
and punish, would earn rich rewards from 
another. Mr. Yoshenko had played a 
not inconsiderable part in the acquiring 
of that knowledge. 


UT all this had not impaired Juan’s 

seamanship. As the cayuco nosed 
through the breakwater, to meet the full 
force of the waves, his rather sullen ex- 
pression vanished, and was replaced by 
one of joy as he prepared to do battle 
with the elements. 

He was well out into the bay when, 
instead of turning south toward his 
home, he began a tack, seaward, that 
would carry him north, and to the east. 
He held to the course for some time, 
and then tacked again, this time land- 
ward, and toward the north and the 
west. He kept repeating this procedure, 
driving the cayuco almost abreast the 
entrance of a small bay. He lowered the 


‘sail, and used the crude paddle to work 
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the cayuco to the deserted beach, where 
he landed, pulling the boat up on the 
sand. That done, he squatted on his 
haunches and waited... . 
An hour passed. Juan sat motionless, 
a statue in bronze. The sun had climbed 
toward its zenith, but the Indian noticed 
its fierce rays not at all. Soon his vigil 
was rewarded.... A tiny dot appeared 
in the sea. The Indian stood up, shielding 
his eyes with his hands. The dot as- 
sumed form, and became a cabin cruiser 
heading for the entrance of the bay. 
Juan waited until he was sure he was 
visible to the men in the boat. Then he 
raised his arms in a prearranged signal. 
The motorboat entered the bay. The 
Indian stood watching it, his face ex- 
pressionless, as it came to anchor a short 
distance from the shore. Hoarse com- 
mands carried over the water as a small- 
boat, carried near the stern of the cruiser, 
was lowered. More commands followed, 
and various crates were loaded into the 
small-boat. Men tumbled into it, seized 
the oars, and the boat pulled away from 
the cruiser, and made for the beach. 
As the bow of the boat grated on the 
soft sand, twelve men, twelve well-built 


Orientals, jumped out. The crew of the 
boat, remaining at the oars, watched 
them dispassionately as they unloaded 
the crates. That done, the boat returned 
to the cruiser, where it was taken aboard 
—after which the cruiser put out to sea. 

The twelve men stood on the beach, 
looking about them. Outwardly they 
were very calm. There was nothing to 
show that they were embarking-on a 
venture which, as they well knew, would 
cost their own lives. Nothing to denote 
that the great event, for which they had 
been trained for years, was drawing very 
close. Just twelve Orientals, stolid and 
sphinxlike. 

They wore tattered clothing, these 
twelve men. Their hands were gnarled 
and roughened by hard manual labor. 
Yet even a casual observer would have 
got the impression that they were men 
of rank in their own country. There 
was something about their very bearing 
that made it evident. And indeed one 
of them had resigned the commission of 
an admiral, and shipped as a seaman in 
the fishing-fleet—all in preparation for 
this day. Another had renounced the 
rich: inheritance that was his without 
raising a hand, entered an engineering 
school, and done back-breaking work-— 
also in order to participate in what was 
about to be done. The others were of 
the same caliber... . 

The leader barked an order, and they 
went to work. The crates were opened. 
From them they drew tools: spades, 
picks, shovels and drilling-instruments. 
These were divided among certain of the 
twelve, obviously in accordance with a 
prearranged plan. 

One of the crates yielded three large 
boxes, each of which had been equipped 
with carrying straps. A man bent over. 
Carefully they slung the box upon his 
back, transforming him into a human 
beast of burden. The same procedure 
was followed with the other two boxes. 
That done, they removed the débris from 
the beach, hurling it into the jungle. Only 
then did the leader turn to the Indian, 


and speak in Spanish. 
J way into the jungle. What appeared 
as a solid mass of tangled vegetation, 
gave way as the Indian entered. The 
twelve men followed in single file. 

For a time they followed a clearly 
defined trail. Obviously it had been cut 
recently; otherwise the riotous jungle 
growths would have closed the opening. 


UAN -nodded brusquely, and led the 
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The silk merchant 
produced coded 
credentials and 
proved he was in 

charge. 


Juan knew this country. He had hunt- 
ed or fished through almost every mile 
of the surrounding bush. He knew just 
how far to hack this trail, and where it 
would become a menace. 

Now they were nearing the end of that 
trail, and Juan derived a malicious pleas- 
ure from the thought of the suffering 
ahead for his companions. 

He drew his machete, and attacked the 
solid green wall. The Orientals, each of 
whom carried a similar weapon, followed 
his example. With a trace of arrogance, 
Juan showed them the correct procedure, 
how many men could be used to ad- 
vantage, and how to break through with- 
out leaving an obvious trail. 

They learned quickly, these men, and 
they made no attempt to shirk their 
share of the task. Juan gave them silent 
and grudging admiration as the long 
hours wore on. They were driving 
straight through the jungle, heading for 


He was one of 

those appealing 

and childlike 
Jamaicans. 


a point on Gatun Lake between the tiny 
village of Escobal and Gatun Dam. 

Juan was without a compass. There 
were not even occasional glimpses of the 
sky. Some unfailing instinct guided the 
Indian. The fleeting moments of haze 
that pass for twilight in the tropics were 
giving way to the dark of night. 

Now their way led along the bank of 
the river. Enough of the light of the 
moon, climbing ever higher in the inky 
sky, filtered through to make it possible 
for them to move forward. One of the 
men carrying the boxes slipped as his 
foot encountered a slimy stone. He gave 
no exclamation of alarm; but before he 
fell, two of his companions steadied him. 
Then they came upon a clearly defined 
trail which led through jungle much less 
dense. They followed it easily, with 
Juan a good distance in the lead, ready 
to sound the alarm. But nothing served 
to halt their steady progress. 

It was well toward midnight when the 
trail emerged into cleared acres, situated 
on the shores of Gatun Lake, which had 
been planted with banana trees. There 
Juan motioned the twelve men to remain 
in the shadows. 

Silently the Indian passed among the 
trees until he came to a house. He im- 
itated the call of a nocturnal bird. The 
door of the house opened. Juan slipped 
through. The young man Paul stood by 
a crude table. 

“They are here,” said Juan, speak- 
ing Spanish. 

“Bring them in,” Paul ordered. 
Eee Indian departed ; and when he re- 

turned, the twelve men followed him. 
Paul led the way to a rear room, fitted 
with bunks, which were ranged in tiers 
of three. The Orientals stowed their 
burdens, taking particular care with the 
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boxes. That done, they stumbled into 
the bunks, seeking rest after the grueling 
trek through the bush. 


UAN and Paul sat on a bluff overlook- 
ing Gatun Lake. 
“This—this is dangerous.” Paul spoke 
the thought aloud. 

Juan grunted. 

“Tt was only the grace of God that I 
knew you would be here tonight. The 
girl dropped the note as she drove along 
with that fool of an engineer. But I was 
afraid to pick it up then. The Blessed 
Virgin preserved it until later.” 

Juan grunted. Things such as these 
interested him not at all. They bored 
him. He sought his bed. 

Paul sat alone, gazing out over the 
lake, staring at the range lights which 
make it possible for a pilot to steer an 
unerring course. Queer people, Indians. 
You never knew what they were think- 
ing about. 

He thought of the sleeping Orientals. 
They too were hard to understand. For 
that matter, so were Americans, thought 
Paul; they were all alike, those North 
Americans.... They labored, dedicating 
their whole lives to the Canal, which they 
affectionately called, “The Big Ditch.” 
They cursed easily—cursed the climate 
of Panama, and in the next breath cursed 
the ruling whereby they were forced to 
return to the United States on vacation 
at stated intervals. Cursed themselves as 
fools, forgotten at home, and rotting 
away in a tropical hell. Then they cursed 
the Governor, who had refused to sign 
a bill providing quarters for retired em- 
ployees, thereby making it necessary for 
them to pass their declining years at 
home. They cursed the work, the hours 
and the pay. Then, quite unasked, and 
nearly always unrewarded, they turned 
around and worked twice as hard and 
twice as long, in order that their Big 
Ditch could keep sending ships through. 

They cursed the black men who worked 
under them; cursed them heartily but 
without rancor; and at the same time 
sheltered those black men, fed them and 
watched over them.... They growled 
and swore, but they made a game of their 
work. He had seen them in “The Cut,” 
where nature won’t stay whipped, and 
where the dredges work night and day. 
They shook their fists at the slides, and 
roared their challenge. They used those 
same fists to knock an impudent black 
boy from Barbados into the Canal, and 
then jumped in themselves to pull him 


out. They were like that. Hard to un- 
derstand. Hard, that is, for one in whose 
veins the blood of his Panamanian moth- 
er blended with the blood of his Ameri- 
can father. There had been times when 
he thought he did look at life through 
their eyes. Then some word of theirs, 
some act, even though it was not meant 
unkindly, had restored the gulf... . 

Paul jumped up with a start as a boat, 
which had noiselessly been skirting the 
shore of the lake, grated to a landing on 
the beach beneath the cliff. Two shadowy 
forms leaped out; a voice hailed him: 

“Hello, Paul.” 

He remained there, held by fright, as 
they climbed up to him. Both men 
wore the uniform of the Canal Zone 
Police. He recognized the man in the 
lead, Patrolman Harriman, in charge of 
the lake patrol. The second man stepped 
forward, framed in the moonlight. 

“Paul,” said Harriman, “this is Lieu- 
tenant Bruce.” 

_ Paul’s hand was seized and held in a 
- firm grasp. 

“Hello, there. I knew your dad. He 
was allman. Malaria caught up with me 
out in the bush. Your dad found me, 
carried me six miles on his back, and 
tossed me onto a hospital train.” 

There was a pause. 

“Seen any strangers, Paul?” asked 
Harriman. 

Paul hesitated. Then he said: “No.” 

The two men nodded, and prepared to 
return to the boat. Then Bruce paused. 

“Ever think of joining the police?” he 
asked. 

“Gold or silver?” Paul demanded. 

Lieutenant Bruce laughed. 

“Gold, of course. We need lads like 
you.” He climbed into the boat. “Think 
it over, Paul.” 


CHAPTER IV 


R. YOSHENKO, reclining in a com- 

fortable wicker chair, and fanned 
by the breezes that entered his hotel 
room, presented a picture of physical 
comfort that belied his perturbed mental 
state. Superficially, all was well. A 
report from Paul, relayed through the 
girl called Marita, who had access to 
the Gatun Dam area, thanks to the fool 
of an engineer, had told Mr. Yoshcn- 
ko of the safe arrival of the twelve men 
and their equipment. Subsequent re- 
ports, received through the same medium, 
had assured him that work was under way. 


But this morning a second Oriental 
business man—he dealt in silks—had 
registered at the Washington Hotel. Be- 
fore calling upon the trade in Colon, he 
had paid a visit to his old friend Mr. 
Yoshenko, who received him without 
enthusiasm. The very fact that the 
higher powers had deemed it necessary 
to check upon his work was distasteful 
—and when his visitor produced coded 
credentials and went through a compli- 
cated ritual that proved he was in charge, 
and was to be obeyed implicitly, Mr. Yo- 
shenko’s spirits dropped even lower. 

The silk merchant had tried to be 
diplomatic. He had explained the need 
for haste, and the slight change in plan. 

The trouble, it appeared, was centered 
in Europe, where Power A of the Trium- 
virate had recently completed an auda- 
cious land grab. It had been timed op- 
portunely. One country—she had most 
at stake, and should have been relied 
upon to take decisive action—had been 
temporarily without any government. 
Another power—her stake was much the 
same—had only recently weathered a 
cabinet crisis, and her affairs, including 
her foreign policy, had been in such a 
tangled state that apparently none, in- 
cluding her ministers, knew her policies. 
A third country, also bound by treaty to 
block things of this sort, had been in the 
throes of a domestic crisis. So the grab 


had succeeded. But it had aroused the 
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three opposing nations to the peril they 
faced. There was a new solidarity, and 
blocking the future plans of Power A 
loomed above domestic problems. And 
each passing day found these three coun- 
tries better prepared to block those plans. 

Therefore Power A had determined to 
strike at once. The power to which Mr. 
Yoshenko and the silk merchant swore 
allegiance had offered to destroy the 
Panama Canal, thereby creating the di- 
version necessary for the success of 
Powers A and B in Europe. Very well. 
Only—the Canal must be destroyed at 
once, for delay made the European sit- 
uation still more dangerous. The eight- 
eenth was the deadline he established. 

Mr. Yoshenko said that was impossi- 
ble. He pointed out that undue haste 
increased the possibility of discovery, 
thereby jeopardizing all that had been 
accomplished. 

The silk merchant smiled in a superior 
way, and delivered his ultimatum: Mr. 
Yoshenko could proceed with his own 
plans. A wave of the hand dismissed 
them as rather unimportant. If they 


matured by the eighteenth, well and 
good. If not— 

On the morning of the eighteenth, a 
cettain ship would anchor at Balboa. 
After the formalities had been complied 
with, and the pilot taken aboard, she 
would begin the transit of the Canal. 
The satisfied smile of the silk merchant 
indicated that hé was an exponent of the 
“suicide-ship” theory. 

The protest that Mr. Yoshenko made 
was lengthy and sincere. He expressed 
the doubt, shared by many engineers, 
that this procedure would cripple more 
than one lock of a pair, and in that 
event, traffic could be maintained. 

At this point, the silk merchant si- 
lenced him with a wave of the hand. 
Mr. Yoshenko sensed that he had re- 
ceived his orders, and that those orders 
were to be obeyed. 

The silk merchant departed, ostensibly 
to call on the Colon trade, leaving Mr. 
Yoshenko alone with his doubts and his 
fears. There was the playboy tourist 
who frequented the cabaret where the 
girl called Marita danced. There was 
the negro from Jamaica, who almost al- 
ways answered Mr. Yoshenko’s signal for 
a cab. Mr. Yoshenko had spotted them ; 
and that, to a certain extent, removed 
them as sources of worry. But the mere 
fact they were active proved there were 
other sources of danger, not visible. 

Counter-espionage had established the 
fact that all these men were from the 
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same organization, the Canal Zone Police. 
Lurking in the background, and more of 
a menace because of no outward signs of 
activity, were the Intelligence services of 
the Army and the Navy. Then, to add to 
Mr. Yoshenko’s worries, there was the 
tall young man known as Speed Bruce. 

Superficially, Bruce’s showing, to date, 
had hardly been brilliant. Some of it 
might even be classed as heavy-handed 
detective work. At one time he was 


They made no attempt 
to shirk; Juan gave 
them a grudging ad- 
miration as the long 
hours wore on. 


lounging about the Washington in civil- 
ian garb; at another, in uniform, open- 
ly emerging from police headquarters in 
Cristobal. One night giving a fairly con- 
vincing impersonation of a patron in the 
Silver Spray cabaret, the next prowling 
about the Gatun Lake district with the 
patrol. 

Mr. Yoshenko was too old a hand to 
list this young man under the classifi- 
cation, “Stupid.” The Canal Zone Peni- 
tentiary, in Gamboa, which is known as 
“the Stockade,” housed a collection of 
inmates who had made that mistake. 
Marita’s part in the game had been pur- 
posely clumsy. Despite that fact, no at- 
tempt had been made to take her into 
custody. 

Mr. Yoshenko had been in Panama two 
years. He had played the game care- 
fully, even cleverly, as he was the first to 
admit; but he knew that he was listed 
among the suspects. That was inevi- 
table. The unusual activity of the Canal 
Zone Police proved they knew a crisis 
of some sort was near at hand. Yet he, 
Mr. Yoshenko, had not been arrested. 
These facts suggested unpleasant pos- 
sibilities to Mr. Yoshenko: 

Either the Canal Zone Police rated 
him so lightly that they allowed him to 
continue rather than face the possibility 
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of having to cope with some other agent 
who might be worthy of their steel, or he 
had made some mistake, enabling them 
to set an invisible trap, which would be 
sprung at their pleasure. Right now, 
judged by any standards, the picture was 
a gloomy one. And the silk merchant, 
with his demand for speed, had compli- 
cated matters. Yet he dared not fail, 
for the price of failure would be his life. 


UT Mr. Yoshenko had no monopoly 
upon worry. Speed Bruce, sitting in an- 
other room in the same hotel, talking with 
Dex Harrison, revealed that emotion very 
plainly upon his tanned face. He had 
just returned from a conference in Bal- 
boa, called by the commanding general. 
Operatives of the Army and Navy In- 
telligence had been there, only to admit 
they had little or nothing to report. Then 
the military men had turned to Inspector 
Wilkes and Bruce, of the Canal Zone 
Police, which is a civilian organization. 
Bruce, at a signal from the Inspector, had 
made his report. 

“T told them,” he explained to Harri- 
son, “just what we had. Lord knows it 
is little enough.” 

The tall engineer, sipping slowly at a 
tall glass, nodded. 

“Just what do you have, laddie?” 

Bruce made a gesture of impatience. 

“We know there is unusual activity. 
We didn’t need the report from Wash- 
ington. The girl got hold of Bracor, and 
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then moved over here. Yoshenko, the 
big boss, followed. All that indicated the 
activity was centered on this side. What 
you told me about the workings of the 
Canal strengthened that belief.” His 
smile took any offense from the state- 
ment that followed. “That was my 
hunch from the start, but I wanted one 
of you unimaginative technical guys to 
confirm it.” 

Harrison waved his glass in mocking 
tribute. 

“We—I, rather—lost one trick. That 
was the San Blas Indian in the cayuco. 
He didn’t go south. Therefore he landed 
somewhere north of the Atlantic entrance 
to the Canal. I put that on the table at 
the conference.” There was embarrass- 
ment in his grin. “It isn’t pleasant to 
go on the air with your boners, but the 
Inspector took it right in his stride. 
When one of the Navy Intelligence crowd 
registered pain, the old boy and the 
general—God love them—both put the 
record straight by pointing out that one 
of the Navy boys had also decided San 
Blas waters were a good place to hunt 
San Blas Indians. 

“Then, to get away from the family 
fights, and back to the very little we 
have, we know that the girl has Bracor 
right where she wants him. He meets 
her here, and she meets him at Gatun. 
But they don’t go near the dam or the 
power-house. He couldn’t take her there. 
He knows that. She must know it too.” 

Harrison took a long sip, and nodded. 

“Bracor,” Bruce continued, “is very 
junior, and not too much interested in 

is work. As far as getting information 
is concerned, they would fare about as 
well by reading some of the public docu- 
ments.” 

“Much better,” was Harrison’s com- 
ment. “The Government printing presses 
have kicked out more than one, ‘Handy 
Hints for Unfriendly Powers.’” 

“Very well,” Bruce went on. “But 
the girl keeps visiting the Gatun district. 
Yoshenko makes contact with her, before 
and after the visits. We keep as close 
tabs on the girl’s visits as we can, and 
we are sure she doesn’t talk to anybody 
but Bracor. And that brings up the 
question: what is she doing there?” 


ITH a gulp Harrison finished his 
drink, Then he ventured a guess: 
“Paving the way, laddie, for the time 
when there will be somebody in that dis- 
trict for her to deal with.” 
Speed Bruce shook his head impatiently. 


“That doesn’t fit in with the General’s 
information. Washington’s pipeline has 
come through with the dope that the 
Oriental power has informed its Euro- 
pean allies they can go ahead with their 
party as per schedule. That means very 
soon.” 

“Ts the Oriental power prepared to ful- 
fill its share of the bargain?” Harrison 
demanded. 

“According to the General’s dope, yes.” 


ARRISON whistled softly. 
“How did the General take it?” he 
asked. “I am betting the old thorough- 


‘bred never turned a hair.” 
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“He seemed calm enough,” Bruce ad- 
mitted. “No dramatics. But he used 
his dope to punch some fine holes in our 
theories.” 

Harrison tried his glass, found it 
empty, and tossed it aside. 

“Right, laddie!” he exploded. “In 
that case, I would say that right now 
there is somebody in the Gatun District 
for the lady to work with, and that she 
is doing it.” 

Speed Bruce leaped to his feet. 

“But there can’t be,” he protested. 
He rushed on, obviously repeating argu- 
ments he had advanced at the confer- 
ence: “‘We’ve gone over that ground, al- 
most foot by foot. We have covered the 
lake front for miles. We’ve checked 
every authorized resident. We’ve poked 
about in the native villages. We’ve kept 
in touch with all our sources of infor- 
mation—we have some good ones. The 
Army and Navy have done the same 
thing. Nothing there.” 

Harrison made a gesture of surrender. 

“Right, laddie. Nothing there. In 
that case, all you can do is keep the home 
fires burning. Keep tailing the lady and 
Yoshenko. They may slip on the ice in 
Bottle Alley, and give you something to 
work with. No use rounding them up. 
You could skin them alive,—not that you 
high-minded boys would do anything like 
that,—and they wouldn’t talk. And I'll 
bet my chances with that new school- 
teacher in Balboa, that even with them 
out of the picture, the work would go on. 
That is why I say, keep the home fires 
burning, and carry on as you were.” 

He laughed apologetically. 

“Harrison is the name—Harrison, the 
ditch-digger. Don’t get me wrong. Not 
Harrison of the police.” 

Bruce ignored the levity. 

“You have the dope, Dex. But Wash- 
ington is acting up. They have the jit- 
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ters worse than we do, and God knows 
we aren’t breaking out in a rumba of joy. 
But they’re howling for action—demand 
an immediate round-up of every known 
suspect. The General—he is tops—sees 
our side of the picture, and he’s trying 
to hold them off. He will intimate, very 
diplomatically of course, that if they have 
so much positive information, we would 
appreciate some of it, so that we can 
establish an exact deadline, up to which 
we can work along as we are going, and 
beyond which we will go ahead with the 
last desperate try. He may be able to 
sell them a bill of goods.” 

“And if he doesn’t?” 
asked the question. 

“Damn this fighting in the dark!” 
cried Bruce. “When you know what 
you're up against, you can wade in, give 
all you have, and take your licking, if 
that is in the cards. But this—” 

The tense expression vanished from the 
engineer’s face as he turned away from 
the window, and studied Bruce through 
narrowed shrewd eyes. Then he spoke in 
a casual tone: 

“Ever tell you about my Aunt Bessie? 
One day she overheard some kids say: 
‘Let’s beat up Dex, that so-and-so, who 
lives in this gingerbread house.’ ‘Land’s 
sake,’ says Aunt Bessie, ‘I always knew 
Dex was a so-and-so, but I won’t stand 
for anybody calling this a gingerbread 
house.’ ” 

He studied the unsmiling face of his 
companion. 

“Not good,” he admitted. “But laugh 
at it, will you? Otherwise, you’ll crack.” 


The engineer 


CHAPTER V 


WELVE human moles were at work. 

Their burrow began in the jungle, 
where tangled vegetation, dense and 
rank, served as a made-to-order screen 
for its entrance, 

That had been the most dangerous 
task: the construction of that entrance. 
It had been done at night, with armed 
sentries pacing almost within earshot. 
The work had gone on, shielded by the 
growth of the bush, while searchlights 
made the cleared space just beyond the 
jungle light as day. The twelve men had 
done that preliminary work with Juan, 
the Indian, lurking noiselessly in the 
surrounding bush, an ever-alert scout, 
ready to report the first sign of danger. 

But there had been no alarm, They 
had dug out the necessary chamber. 


They had disposed of the dirt. They 
had constructed the shield of vegetation, 
and in that work Juan assumed the 
leadership. 

Then, working behind that shield, they 
had settled down to the major task. 
That was the construction of a tunnel, 
which ran under the jungle growth to the 
edge of the clearing. There it became a 
pit, which went down until it was be- 
neath the surface of the cleared space. 
Then it became a tunnel again, 


Er; was a long, narrow, sinister tunnel, 
barely large enough to permit a man 
to advance on all-fours. Its air was dank 
and foul. The temperature was unbe- 
lievably high. It was a foul underworld, 
from which any normal man would flee. 

But the twelve human moles toiled in 
it gladly. Naked save for cloths wrapped 
about their waists, they worked steadily. 
It was slow, heartbreaking work. The 
cramped quarters threw most of the 
burden on the man in the lead. They 


“overcame that by changing places con- 
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stantly. 

The disposal of earth was a problem. 
They solved that by placing it in canvas 
buckets, and passing the buckets back 
along a human chain. When the buckets 
reached the end of the chain, the dirt 
was scattered beneath another protecting 
shield of vegetation. 

Here a nature usually adjudged hostile 
was friendly to their mad plan. No 
other type of country would have made 
it possible for them to work undetected 
so near to what was an armed camp. 
Here, also, even the very earth seemed 
to be their ally. The soil of the jungle 
gave way to a harder stratum. That 
meant slower progress, but also it less- 
ened the danger of cave-ins. 

The twelve human moles toiled on 
with a patience that was almost un- 
believable. Work that required hours, 
resulted in progress so small that it 
could not be noticed. There were long 
delays while they built crude braces in 
the worst danger spots. 

So, slowly but steadily, they drove 
their burrow toward its goal. 

That goal was the Gatun Dam. Not 
the dam proper, which forms the lake. 
That is a man-made mountain, nearly one 
and one-half miles long, measured on 
its crest; nearly half a mile wide at its 
base, about four hundred feet wide at 
the water surface, and about one hun- 
dred feet wide at its crest, which is 
twenty feet above the level of the lake. 


In it are twenty-one million cubic yards 
of material. The ditch-diggers put that 
there, and they put it there to stay. 
They graded its surface, seeded it, and 
made a golf-course. “A two-million- 
dollar golf-course,” they called it, for 
that was what the dam cost, in round 
figures. In far-off Washington a Con- 
gressman had climbed ponderously to his 
feet and roared his disapproval. “This 
wanton extravagance!” he howled. “Two 
million dollars for a golf-course!” And 
the ditch-diggers howled with laughter. 

No, the twelve human moles were well 
content to leave that dam alone. They 
aimed, instead, at its Heel of Achilles, a 
concrete dam, placed in a hill of rock 
nearly in the center of the dam proper. 
It is built in the form of an arc of a 
circle, this concrete dam, making its 
length over eight hundred feet, although 
it closes a channel with a width of less 
than three hundred. 

The crest of the concrete dam is six- 
teen feet above the normal level of the 
lake—which is eighty-five feet above sea 
level. On the top of this dam there are 
thirteen concrete piers, and between these 
there are mounted regulating gates, which 
are of steel, and which are equipped 
with sealing devices to make them water- 
tight. These gates can be raised or 
lowered in approximately ten minutes, 
and they are used to maintain the lake 
leyel at about eighty-seven feet above 
. sea-level. 

Beyond the dam is a concrete-lined 
spillway, Adjacent to the north wall of 
the spillway is the power-house, which 
generates power for lighting the locks 
and Zone towns, operatin the lock ma- 
chinery, machine-shops dry-dock, coal- 
handling plant, batteries, and if desirable, 
operating the Panama Railroad, which 
furnishes the only land transportation 
across the Isthmus. 


HE concrete dam, in the vicinity of 

| the power-house, was the goal toward 
which the twelve human moles crawled. 
They burrowed toward it inch by inch. 
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They had a very definite goal, one par- 
ticular support of the dam. Some of the 
best engineering brains the world can 
produce had picked that as the vulner- 
able spot. 

There was nothing hit-or-miss about 
the direction of the tiny tunnel that 
climbed forward so slowly. Its way was 
plotted by one of the human moles. He 
used the same care, and the same genius, 
that he had employed in the designing 
of a super-battleship, the creation o 
which had caused shivers in more than 
one section of the world. But outwardly 
he differed not at all from the other 
human moles. He wore the same ab- 
breviated garb. He breathed the same 
foul air, suffered in the same oppressive 
heat. He shared the actual labor, which 
was made doubly difficult and painful 
because of the cramped quarters. 

This, to him, was merely another job 
of work. Here, however, there were cir- 
cumstances he did not enjoy. The en- 
forced secrecy, and the desperate need 
of haste, forced him to do things that 
caused his soul of a craftsman to revolt. 
There should be more bracing. The 
lack of it worried him. Not so much 
because it endangered the lives of the 
human moles, but because it imperiled 
the success of the task, and because it 
was poor workmanship. There should 
be more provision for ventilation. Not 
because it would add to the comfort of 
the human moles, but because it would 
increase their efficiency, and drive the 
job forward to completion. 

But always there was the demand for 
haste. That demand was made by Mr. 
Yoshenko. It was relayed by the girl 
called Marita, who gave the message to 
Paul, who in turn made contact with 
Juan, who took the message on its final 
lap. The engineer who was one of the 
moles had little love for Mr. Yoshenko 
and his ilk. He had raged inwardly when 
he received the message, which estab- 
lished a deadline. But he drove his 
fellow-moles on, inspiring them to new 
efforts. ZS 


Now it was the night before the day 
set, and the eleven moles were near the 
point of open mutiny. They had reached 
the limit of human endurance. The air 
was so foul they were unable to breathe. 
They demanded that they be allowed to 
dig upward in quest of life-giving air. 


ATIENTLY the engineer heard them 

through. The work would continue. 
He was firm about that. The man who 
dug into the roof of the tunnel would 
die. Fools! Didn’t they know where 
they were? 

Hours ago, according to his reckoning, 
they had neared the base of the concrete 
dam and spillway. Right above them the 
ground was cleared, and the beams of 
searchlights were playing over it. Sen- 
tries walking the walls cast wary eyes 
on that ground. 

That was when they had attacked both 
sides of the narrow tunnel, as well as 
pressing straight ahead, with the result 
that as the work continued, an under- 
ground room was constructed. When 
the far wall of that room had become 
broad enough, he had given them a sig- 
nal, and they had confined their efforts 
to pushing that wall forward, which in- 
creased the size of the room. 

Now, if his reckoning was correct, 
they were about to strike the under- 
ground base of the concrete structure. 

But there was a worried frown on the 
face of the engineer, who was bearing 
the brunt of the work, as the digging 
continued. It vanished as the short dig- 
ging tool in his hand struck somethin 
solid. He withdrew the instrument, an 
struck again. Once mote the solid ob- 
ject was encountered. 

He gave a little cry of triumph, and 
went to work feverishly. Soon the dirt 
fell away, and the light from the flash- 
lights revealed a dark stone wall. The 
men working on both sides of him also 
struck that stone wall. Soon that wall— 
it proved to be concrete—was revealed 
for the entire width of the chamber. 

Obeying the commands of the engi- 
neer, they drilled holes along the length 
of that wall. Only when that was done 
did the engineer fall back exhausted. 

They pressed a bottle to his lips, and 
he recovered. He spoke hoarsely: 

“We are ready!” 

The cry was passed from the chamber 
and back along the human chain. There 
was a long wait. Then the chain was in 
action again. Something was being 
passed forward, and being handled tender- 
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ly all along the line. Soon, one by one, 
the three boxes equipped with carrying 
straps appeared beside the engineer. 

They opened two of the boxes, and 
drew from them metal cylinders which 
they placed in the holes in the concrete. 
The third box yielded batteries, wire and 
a switch. 

The engineer worked slowly and meth- 
odically. First he tested the batteries, 
and saw that their strength was not im- 
paired. He used wire to connect’ the 
metal cylinders. A pair of wires which 
led away from them, he connected with 
the switch. 

There he was, on his hands and knees, 
gazing somewhat ruefully at the short 
length of wire. But only for a moment. 
Then he wired the batteries together, 
and connected them with the switch. 
That done, he leaned back against the 
wall of the chamber. 

He fumbled in the cloth about his 
waist and produced a watch. Sixteen 
minutes of five o’clock, on the morning 
of the eighteenth! His fellow-moles, 
who had formed the human chain, had 
crept forward, and gathered about him. 

He pointed to his watch. At five 
o’clock, the task would be completed. 
They passed the word around. It created 
only a little ripple of excitement. Then 
they all sat back, waiting for death. 

Not a man made an attempt to leave 
the tunnel. Long before they could reach 
safety, a hundred and eighty-three bil- 
lion cubic feet of water would be released. 

To attempt flight would be to court 
discovery, and endanger their work. So 
not a man moved. It was well. The 
man at the end of the line, away from 
the engineer, had a pistol in his hand. 
But his fellow-moles needed no restraint. 

The engineer, holding the switch in his 
hand, sat looking at the face of his 
watch. The job supreme, for which all 
his life had been a preparation, was vir- 
tually accomplished. 


CHAPTER VI 


Nee for you, Mr. Bruce.” 

The hotel clerk handed the mes- 
sage to Speed Bruce, who tore open the 
envelope, and read: 


SLIDE IN THE CUT, THEY SENT FOR PAPA. 
SEE YOU TOMORROW. 
DEX 


Bruce smiled as he folded the note, 
and placed it in his pocket. Then he 


made his way to the veranda, and rang 
for a cab. 

His first stop was the Cristobal police 
station; in the office of the captain he 
found Inspector Wilkes, chewing nerv- 
ously on an unlighted cigar. 

“Hell pops tomorrow morning at five, 
son,” was his abrupt greeting. 

“That means ?” Speed Bruce suggested. 

eee Wilkes tried: to soften the 
ow. 

“That means the General’s diplomacy 
has a limit, son. He did his best—we all 
did, for that matter; but Washington’s 
case of jitters is getting no better. They 
came through with an ultimatum today. 
They want all known suspects rounded 
up by noon tomorrow, which is the 
eighteenth.” 

The Inspector’s finely veined hand 
rested on Bruce’s shoulder. 

“We are stretching it by giving you 
until five in the morning, son. It will 
mean fast stepping for us to pull it from 
then until noon.” He chuckled. “Five 
Navy ships pulled in today, after a long 
cruise. They paid off this afternoon, and 
there will be liberty parties tonight. 
Three large cruise ships are in. It 
won’t be exactly a quiet night in Cristo- 
bal and Colon. Just in case we might be 
a little shy of men at five in the morning, 
I brought a few over with me.” 


Se Bruce sat staring at the floor. 
“T tried, Inspector.” His voice was 
lifeless. ‘I tried harder than I ever did 
before. I tried to make it fast, just as 
fast as I dared. But can’t they see— 
won’t they see?—that one false move 
will undo all that we have done? Don’t 
they realize that in that case we would 
have to go back and start from scratch?” 

“Evidently not,” said Inspector Wilkes. 
“You will have to learn not to expect 
too much from men sitting in an office 
a thousand or more miles away.” He 
threw the unlighted cigar away. ‘Hell, 
son, you are not licked yet.” He glanced 
at the clock. “Nine. Eight hours to go. 
A full working day.” 

He stood up abruptly. 

“T’m not blaming you, son. You 
knew what you were up against, and you 
played it safe. Maybe a little too safe.” 
He raised a restraining hand. “I am 
not saying you did, but it is possible. 
However, it won’t get us a single thing 
to sit here doing a lot of second guessing. 
The thing I want you to realize is that 
all bets are off tonight.” 

He walked up and down the room. 


' 


“You played it safe,” he repeated. 
“But here and there, as you went along, 
things must have suggested themselves 
to you—ways of digging in, and forcing 
a showdown. You turned them down 
because there was too much at stake.” 
His voice was hoarse with emotion. “Try 
them all tonight. You can’t spill any 
apples, son. And what if you do? Hell, 
at five o’clock we are going out and up- 
set the whole damned cart!” 

He fought for self-control. “Get the 
hell out of here, son, and get started.” 


RISTOBAL seethed with activity as 
Bruce emerged from the police sta- 
tion. Along its lighted streets moved hun- 
dreds of American sailois clad in clean 
whites, their white caps perched at jaunty 
angles. 

They were a laughing, care-free, bois- 
terous crowd. Young America on the 
loose. Ready for anything the night, and 
Panama, might have to offer. Perhaps 
no better, but certainly no worse, than 
any like number of youths from any walk 
of life, freed from restraint and turned 
loose in the same setting, with money 
burning holes in their pockets. Ready 
to dance. Equally ready to fight. Po- 
tential dynamite. 

Canal Zone policemen tightened their 
belts, and prepared for the worst. Now 
the tide was surging toward Colon, and 
the hot spots. Later, much later, and 
with shore patrols riding herd upon the 
delinquents, it would surge back toward 
Cristobal and the ships. With it would 
come the hangover of Colon drinks and 
Colon feuds. Tempers would snap, and 
fists would fly. The harassed Zone police- 
men would go into action, cracking heads 
impartially, and with no rancor. 

Now, however, as Bruce crossed to 
Colon, the white-suited gobs were taking 
possession of Bottle Alley. Panamanian 
policemen walked in pairs, and walked 
warily. Members of the shore patrols 
flexed their muscles and twirled their 
nightsticks. 

Bruce pushed his way into the Silver 
Spray cabaret, took a look around the 
room, and crossed the floor to the table 
where Ralph Williams, his plain-clothes- 
man, was seated. 

“Sit down,” Williams begged. “I’m 
having the devil’s own time holding this 
table.” 

Bruce dropped into the chair. “What’s 
happening?” he asked. 

Williams grinned. “The night is young, 
as Colon nights go.” He lowered his 
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heard her giving the manager an argu- 
ment. She wants to skip the two-o’clock 
show, Evidently she and Bracor plan to 
duck out after her turn.” 

“Your car here?” asked Bruce, 

“Ves. In Front Street. Parked across 
the street from the Flower of India 
bazaar.” 

“Good! Slip me the keys. I'll leaye 
ahead of them, and fix things so they 
will have to pick me up in Gatun, You 
follow them. Grab a taxi. Stop at the 
station, and pick up three or four men. 
Spot us, but don’t cut in on the party 
unless I call for you.” 

“Good enough,” said Williams. The 
light of anticipation was in his eyes, 
“TI gather that we are going places.” 

Bruce smiled Fictully. 

“We are going places,” he admitted, 
“but I don’t know just where.” 

“Well,” —Williams spoke without mov- 
ing his lips,—“we aren’t the only ones 
who are stepping out.” 

In the doorway stood Mr. Yoshenko. 
Bland, Faultlessly groomed, Wearing 
a suit of his favorite white silk material. 

An obsequious head-waiter hastened 
to his side, indicated the crowded tables, 
and wrung his hands in an expression of 
regret. Mr. Yoshenko was not per- 
turbed. He produced a bill, folded it, 
and handed it to the head-waiter. That 
factotum clapped his hands, and gaye a 
sharp order. Soon his men reappeared 
with a table, which they set up on the 
edge of the dance-floor, making that 
postage-stamp space even smaller. Mr. 
Yoshenko seated himself with obvious 
satisfaction. 

“After the girl dances,” Williams ex- 
plained, “he will place money in an en- 
velope, seal it, and give it to a waiter 
with orders to deliver it to the girl. 
There are two possibilities: either it is a 
message to the girl, or a message she is 
supposed to deliver. We could have 
made a try for the envelope, but you 
were very emphatic about not forcing a 
showdown. Besides, I have a hunch the 
envelope wouldn’t mean much to us.” 

“Richt,” Bruce agreed. 

“What I would like to know,” con- 
tinued the detective, “is who gets the 
message, eventually. But no luck. We 
have tailed every one of these Gatun 
trips, keeping as close as we dared, and 


To Mr. Yoshenko, right now, the pie- 
ture was @ gloomy one, 


not a soul did she speak to but Bracor. 
Not a soul did she meet, for that mat- 
ter, but Bracor.” 

The music started, and the tiny dance- 
floor became crowded. Speed Bruce sat 
at the table, sipping his drink, 

The girl would dance. The waiter 
would deliver the envelope from Mr. 
Yoshenko. The girl would deliver the 
message somewhere in the Gatun district. 
His lips tightened at the knowledge that 
he would be there, prepared’ to prevent 
that. 

But suppose he failed. Suppose, after 
all, the girl was unimportant. Yoshenko 
was the pivot about which all the deviltry 
revolved. Right now, common sense 
prompted Bruce to stake his chances of 
success upon the part played by the 
girl. But Yoshenko must be eliminated, 
and made powerless. That must be done 
so that when his companions heard of his 
elimination,—they undoubtedly would,— 
they would not be alarmed, and take to 
cover, thus complicating the problem. 

Bruce spoke in a low tone to Williams. 


rR. YoOSHENKO was engrossed in 
thoughts much at variance with his 
bland appearance. He too was racing a 
deadline. Yet he was forced to sit here, 
impotent, and unable even to visit the sec- 
tion in which were bound up all his hopes 
and fears, for in that section he would be 
a marked man. It was desperately neces- 
sary that he communicate with that sec- 
tion, and equally necessary that he 
receive a reply. Yet he was forced to 
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depend upon this frail slip of a girl. 
More, even communicating with her 
was fraught with peril. There sat the 
fool of a detective, who tried to look like 
a tourist. With him was the lieutenant 
of police, who looked and acted like a 
fool, but who was far from being one. 
Mr. Yoshenko gave inward thanks that 
his method of procedure was so obvious 
and so clumsy that they might refuse 
to rise to the bait. 

The music ceased. The dancers ap- 
plauded. The orchestra played a medley, 
which contained several bars of “Dixie.” 
A wild rebel yell went up from a table 
next to Bruce and Williams. 

Bruce turned; at that next table were 
four American sailors, clean-cut lads in 
their teens. The lad nearest the lieuten- 
ant had fiery red hair, and a contagious 
grin. 

Bruce leaned toward him. 

“Where you-all from, Dixie?” he asked. 

The grin became broader. “Norfolk, 
suh. Wish I was there right now. And 
you, suh?” 

“Not far from there,” said Bruce. 
The banter was gone from his voice. 
“Take a chance on a man from home, 
_ sailor? I don’t want to sell you any- 

thing, and I don’t want to take you any- 
where. But I do want to talk to you. 
In a minute or two, walk out to the 
street. I'll meet you there.” 

He was a quick-witted lad, this sailor. 
For just a moment he studied Bruce 
through narrowed eyes, seeking some 
connection with the slimy traffic in 
which Colon abounds. Then the strong, 
clean, tanned face reassured him. 

“Right, suh.” 

. Bruce turned to Williams. “I won’t be 
back. T’ll stop at the Colon police sta- 
tion, and then get out to Gatun. Carry 
on as we agreed.” 

“Right,” said Williams. 
about Yoshenko?” 

The trace of a smile appeared on 
Bruce’s face. 

“As that Southern sailor would say: 
I reckon Yoshenko will be right busy.” 


“But how 


HE orchestra began again; the dance- 
floor filled. The red-headed sailor, 
after a word to his companions, left the 
table, and walked from the room. The 
music had ceased, and the spaces between 
the tables were filled with returning 
- dancers, when Bruce yawned. Then he 
glanced at his watch. 
“T have had enough of this,” he told 
Williams. “Night.” 


The music struck up again. There was 
a disturbance at the bar, where a drunken 
Indian asked for, and got, service. Then 
the red-headed sailor reappeared from 
that direction, and returned to his table. 

“They handle drunks right rough 
here,” was his only comment. 

Then the floor-show began. Chorus 
girls, who established new standards 
in nudity. Singers, who paused before 
tables to croon risqué ditties that would 
have brought blushes to the faces of a 
stag audience. Then the girl called 
Marita, dancing. 

Dancing in the smoke-filled room like 
a feather tossed about in the clouds. 
Grace incarnate. Pausing for applause, 
and when it thundered forth, bowing in 
mock humility. Then ignoring it, as 
she vanished. 


ME: YosHENko produced his wallet, 
and drew forth a bill. He fumbled 
in his pocket, and produced an envelope. 
He placed the bill in the envelope, and 
sealed it. Upon the envelope he wrote 
one word: 

“Marita.” 

He wrote slowly, and with care. That 
word was the message that must be de- 
livered. The shading of certain letters 
had a meaning. The size of others con- 
veyed his wishes. In reality, it was an 
elaborate code, and one that defied 
decoding. The message concealed in the 
word was: 

“Haste more urgent than ever. Ad- 
vise at once when you will be ready.” 

Mr. Yoshenko clapped his hands. A 
waiter appeared. 

“For the dancer,” said the secret 
agent. 

The waiter, after bowing low, made 
his way to the dressing-rooms. 

The applause continued, for the crowd 
expected the dancer to reappear. The 
orchestra leader made a sign in the nega- 
tive. The applause died down, and the 
crowd relaxed. There was a steady 
tramp toward the exits. 

Mr. Yoshenko sat watching the room 
clear. There was Bracor, the fool en- 
gineer, making his way to the door. He 
had no long wait ahead of him, for the 
girl called Marita would throw a cloak 
over her costume, and join him. There 
was the fool of a detective, calling for 
his check, and prepared to follow them. 
Yes, there he went. Small good that 
would do him. 

Mr. Yoshenko sat back at ease, and 
glanced about him. Despite the steady 
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movement toward the doors, the room 
remained crowded. White uniforms pre- 
dominated. Mr. Yoshenko studied the 
faces of the lads who wore them. He 
studied them with interest, for soon these 
youths would be at grips with youths 
from his country who wore a somewhat 
similar uniform. 

The husky bodies, the eager faces and 
the keen eyes caused him a moment of 
discomfort. He put the thought aside. 

“Bah,” he told himself, “just chil- 
dren!” 

Mr. Yoshenko sipped his drink with 
relish, Now that the business of the 
evening had been disposed of, at least 
for the present, he could devote himself 
to pleasure. There was a little blonde 
in the chorus. Not to be compared with 
the girl called Marita. But Mr. Yo- 
shenko never mixed business with pleas- 
ure. 

The movement in the room had ceased. 
The members of the orchestra took ad- 
vantage of the lull to steal puffs at ciga- 
rettes. Only the low hum of conversa- 
tion was audible. 


ISTINCTLY, then, a lone voice 
sounded above the hum: 

“When I got back home after running 
away, my pappy meets meat thedoah. He 
wants to know where I has been and 
what I was doin’. I was right smart 
ashamed, and I didn’t want to tell him. 
But he makes me.” 

Mr. Yoshenko turned. A red-headed 
sailor was speaking. The hum of gen- 
eral conversation died down, as more 
persons gave their attention to the 
speaker. 

The monologue continued : 

“<Pappy,’ I says, ‘I don’t like to tell 
you-all this, but I been cleaning cus- 
pidors in a saloon in Richmond.’ Gen- 
tlemen, my pappy looks at me for a 
minute, and then he breaks right out 
laughin’. He hauls off, and slaps me on 
the back. ‘Son,’ he says, ‘that aint 
nothin’ to be ashamed of. It’s honest 
work, aint it? But you had me a-goin’ 
for a minute, there. I was right scared 
you was going to say you had been in the 
submarine service!’ ” 

The red-headed sailor ceased speak- 
ing. His face was cherub-like in its in- 
nocence. A sailor whose sleeve had a 
rating mark that included a torpedo, 
bore down upon the table. 

“I didn’t quite get that crack, sailor.” 

The red-head looked up at him trust- 


ingly. 


The hand moved 
slightly; some- 
thing white 
dropped from it. 


“Brothah, I was just tellin’ my mates 
that my pappy would stand for cleanin’ 
cuspidors, but he sure would crack down 
on pigboats.” 

The sleeve bearing the torpedo made a 
lunge. Another white sleeve blocked it. 
More white sleeves and white legs piled 
in. A girl screamed. There was the 
sound of breaking glass and cracking 
furniture—grunts, oaths, groans. Bone 
upon flesh. An hysterical scream blended 
with a muffled boom as a foot crashed 
through a bass drum. A whistle sounded 
its shrill summons. 

Mr. Yoshenko jumped away from his 
table. A white-clad leg shot forward. 
It was hard to identify that leg, but it 
seemed to have some connection with a 
red head. Mr. Yoshenko tripped over 
that leg, and went sprawling. The 
struggling mass surged over him. 

The one mass was matched by other 
masses, aS various groups went into ac- 
tion. Men from the submarine base at 
Coco Solo clashed with men from bat- 
tleships. Sailors from the scouting fleet 
divided their forces. Some went to the 
rescue of their brothers from the sub- 
marines. Others cast their lot with the 
lads from the battle-wagons. 

All the while the whistles were sound- 
ing. Now Panamanian policemen entered, 
and went to work. Blood called to blood, 
and the sailors presented a united front 
against the traditional enemy. Two 
shore-patrols arrived at once, one from 
the battleship, the other from the sub- 
marine base. Their efficiency was some- 
what hampered because their members 
showed a tendency to go to work upon 
each other. 
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Mr. Yoshenko struggled to his feet. 
A weaving white wall blocked his es- 
cape. He flung himself upon it, striking 
short, rather feeble blows with fists that 
were clenched in the manner of a school- 
girl, 

A brown-clad arm—it belonged to a 
lieutenant of the Panamanian police— 
reached out. Fingers descended upon the 
collar of the handsome white suit. ‘Mr. 
Yoshenko, speaking in Spanish, protested 
his innocence. The lieutenant, using the 
same language, retorted with the equiva- 
lent of the American, “Tell it to the 
judge!” Then Mr. Yoshenko was put 
in a patrol-wagon, along with other 
civilians of assorted nationalities. 

Meanwhile the shore-patrols were load- 
ing their own wagons. The red-headed 
sailor, he whose father had decided 
ideas about the submarine service, drew 
the tender mercies of a burly lad who 
resembled a gorilla, who obviously en- 
joyed the task at hand, and who recog- 
nized his prize as an old acquaintance. 

“Gurrr!” growled the gorilla, as he 
hustled the red-head along the street. 
“Are my eyes going bad on me? The 
skipper’s pet! Studying for the Acad- 
emy. And the spick behind the bar tells 
me you were the lad who started the 
shindig.” 

“Listen, Buck,” protested the red-head. 
“Give me a break, will you? If you-all 
will call the Zone cops, at their station, 
they will tell you that a lieutenant guy 
named Speed Bruce asked me to start 
that ruckus. He asked me—” 

“Horsefeathers!” said the gorilla. “If 
I don’t fall for that, I suppose you will 
tell me you can’t be clapped in the brig 
because you have a date to meet the 
skipper at the Washington for break- 
fast.” 

The red-head sighed with resignation, 

and submitted to being loaded, none too 
gently, in an already overcrowded patrol- 
wagon. 
_ “Here, you guys,” said the gorilla. 
“Get up and give this bird a seat. He 
rates it. Had a brand-new one. Said 
the Zone cops asked him to start that 
shindig.” 


Gey the red-head seated him- 
self on about three inches of board, 
and glanced about. Astreet-light revealed 
that his companions bore scars, while 
he was quite unscathed. This, he de- 
cided, was not pleasant. But in due time 
he would obtain the ear of his skipper. 
The telephone-call would be made. 


Meanwhile he must put the record 
straight. The contagious grin appeared 
on his face as he addressed the gorilla, 
who was riding the tailbuck of the sway- 
ing patrol. 

“Understand, Buck, I aint apologizing. 
As those things go, it was a right nice 
ruckus.” 


CHAPTER VII 


CROSS the Isthmus in Panama City, 
the “silk merchant,” he who de- 
livered the ultimatum to Mr. Yoshenko, 
had put in a restless day. The steamship 
Kahrinkle, in which he had more than a 
passing interest, was due in Balboa on 
the seventeenth. Now, with the after- 
noon well under way, there was no sign 
of the vessel. 

The “merchant” left the Central Hotel, 
where he was registered, and made his 
way to the waterfront. There, seated on 
a bench, which was in the shade of a 
monument erected to the memory of 
brave Frenchmen who lost their lives in 
an unsuccessful attempt to build the 
Canal, he kept vigil. Before him was 
the Bay of Panama. To his left, like an 
arm reaching out into the sea, Fort 
Amadore. Beyond that, the breakwater. 
At an even greater distance, the forti- 
fied islands, which contain military se- 
crets that are closely guarded. 

But the silk merchant was not inter- 
ested in these sights. He sat calmly 
awaiting the arrival of the Kahrinkle. 

Meanwhile, in an office in near-by 
Balboa, a radio-man placed a message 
before the port captain, and at the same 
time recited its contents: 

“Steamship Kehrinkle, Orient to New 
York, general cargo. Will arrive off 
breakwater about five p.a.” 

The port captain nodded, and then 
went into action, shouting orders to a 
clerk in an adjoining office. Soon a little 
group of men assembled in the room. 
There was a Panama Canal pilot, who 
rejoiced in the rather picturesque name 
of Hell’s-bells McNinty, and who would 
take the vessel through to Cristobal. 
Standing beside him was a capable-look- 
ing gentleman known as Stoker Braun, 
who would be stationed in the engine- 
room, and who would see that commands 
from the bridge were obeyed. Also 
present were a port doctor, and Lieuten- 
ant George Manners, of the Canal Zone 
police, the latter man to be in charge of 
the boarding-party. 
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The port captain addressed himself 
to Mr. McNinty. 

“Bring her in to an anchorage. Too 
late to make a transit today. You and 
Braun stay aboard; and if everything is 
satisfactory, take her through first thing 
in the morning. By the way, take it easy 
through the Cut. Bad slide. Dex Har- 
rison is there. And if you even suspect 
that anything is wrong at any time dur- 
ing the transit, don’t hesitate to stop her, 
and throw out your anchors.” 

He turned to Lieutenant Manners. 

“We haven’t anything definite, but any 
craft from that neck of the woods is on 
the suspect list. No need to tell you 
this, but I am building up my own alibi 
in case anything should happen later.” 
He grinned. “Here goes: 

“Remember, she is a vessel flying the 
flag of a supposedly friendly power, but 
go over every foot of her. Use the whole 
bag of excuses. Tip on narcotics. Var- 
iance on Panama Canal tonnage, and an 
excuse to take measurements. The 
Doctor can help you by finding some in- 
teresting diseases among the crew. After 
you get started, cook up a plausible ex- 
cuse to send for more men, and we will 
rush them to you. Got that?” 

They all nodded. 

“Very good. After we are sure she is 
clean, we will take damned good care to 
keep her that way. Two or three police 
launches will play around there most 
of the night. Two gunboats are tied up 
near that anchorage, and we will move in 
several destroyers.” He grinned. “A 
lot of searchlight-drill tonight.” 

He stood up. “Good luck, gentlemen.” 


HE silk merchant, sitting in the square, 

spotted the smudge of smoke that 
was the Kahrinkle. He watched with in- 
terest when the launch carrying the 
boarding-party started to meet that 
smudge. The launch was so far away 
that he could not tell definitely, but he 
rather fancied that the number of offi- 
cials was not unusually large. He was 
still waiting when the ship, a large 
freighter, rakish but rusty, entered the 
bay, the harbor, and then passed from his 
as as she neared the anchorage off Bal- 
oa. 

The silk merchant hailed a taxi and 
drove to the Balboa piers. He arrived in 
time to see a second boarding-party, com- 
posed of capable-looking and husky 
Zone policemen, go aboard the vessel. It 
was then that the silk merchant decided 
it might be well for him to shun that 


neighborhood. He returned to the Cen- 
tral Hotel. He had only passing interest 
in what might happen aboard the vessel. 
His worries had ceased when the smudge 
of smoke had appeared on the horizon. 

But another person had been interested 
in the arrival of the Kahrinkle. Flo- 
renzio, the Panamanian under-cover man 
of the Zone police, noticed the presence 
of the silk merchant, and his hasty de- 
parture. He trailed him to his hotel. 
Then he called the Balboa police-sta- 
tion. That message was relayed to the 
vessel. It caused the search to go on 
with renewed vigor. 


[. continued until shortly after four 
o’clock the morning of the eighteenth, 
when Lieutenant Manners sought the 
master of the vessel. The search had 
been carried from bow to stern, from 
keel to masthead. The cargo had been 
broken open and examined. One entire 
hold had been emptied and then re- 
loaded. The doctor had done his bit by 
ordering thorough fumigation. That 
necessitated ripping out the quarters of 
officers and crew. A dispute over the 
amount of toll had made careful meas- 
urements necessary, and they included 
tapping that proved there were no secret 
compartments. 

Now, however, Lieutenant Manners 
and his men had exhausted their bag of 
tricks. The vessel was “clean.” They 
knew, as every sane man knew, that with 
the affairs of the world in their present 
state, every vessel flying that flag was a 
potential danger as it passed through the 
Canal. Officially the two countries were 
at peace. This, however, was the era of 
undeclared wars. But the United States - 
would play the game according to the 
rules. 

So Lieutenant Manners nodded pleas- 
antly to the skipper, and said: “All clear, 
sir. 

The little Oriental smirked. He bowed. 
He drew in his breath with a hissing 
sound as he said: 

“Sank you.” 

He was the acme of politeness, al- 
most of humility; yet at the same time 
there was colossal insolence hidden in his 
manner. Lieutenant Manners turned 
hastily, and almost bumped into Hell’s- 
bells McNinty, who was perched atop a 
railing. ; 

“Not sleeping?” asked the policeman. — 

“No,” said the pilot. He looked at - 
his watch, the same action which was: 
being taken by a human mole in his - 
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Bruce seized the arm 
that was wielding the 
weapon. 


burrow fifty miles away, and saw that it 
was ten minutes of five. “Not sleeping. 
Just sitting.” 


RAFFIC was light on the road leading 
out from Cristobal to Gatun, for it 
was after midnight ; and Canal Zone resi- 
dents, despite their proximity to the 
night-life of Panama, for the most part 
lead rather staid and uneventful careers. 
Speed Bruce piloted his borrowed car 
to a halt at a spot along that road a short 
distance from the outskirts of Gatun. 
Then he alighted, raised the hood of the 
automobile, and proceeded to give a con- 
vincing impersonation of a young man 
afflicted with engine trouble. 

He had worked but a fev minutes when 
an automobile pulled to a stop beside 
him. A deep voice asked: 

“Can we help?” 

Bruce looked up, and saw a man in the 
uniform of a major in the Army. He 
smiled. 

“Hello, Hugh.” He turned to the 
woman sitting beside the officer. “Good 
evening, Betsy. Thanks, Hugh, but I 
don’t need any help.” 

“Ton’t be foolish, Speed,” the woman 
protested. “Leave the car here, and let 
us give you a lift. We might even be 
able to shake up a cocktail.” 

Bruce shook his head, and the Army 
man said: 

“Pipe down, Betsy. I gather that we 
are in the way here. Good night, Speed.” 

The minutes ticked on. Five times 
a car approached, and five times a car 
stopped. Canal people are impulsive, 
kindly and quick to go to the aid of any- 
body in trouble. Five times Bruce ex- 
plained patiently that he was not in need 
of assistance. 

Then a car approached from the di- 
rection of Cristobal. It was hugging 
the left side of the road, as is the cus- 
tom in Panama. The headlights picked 
up the car parked by the curb, and re- 
vealed the man working over the engine; 


but the steady whine of the motor of the 
approaching car indicated its driver had 
no intention of stopping. 

Speed Bruce straightened. He stepped 
to the center of the road, and raised his. 
right arm. The car—it was an open 
roadster—slowed down, and stopped be- 
side him. 

“I am having a bit of motor trouble,” 
Bruce explained. “Don’t like to incon- 
venience you, but I am afraid I'll have 
to ask for a lift.” 

Before Bracor, who was at the wheel, 
could answer, Marita said something to 
him in a low voice. The engineer hesi- 
tated. The girl, obviously, had urged 
him to deny the request. But Bracor 
hesitated because of the unwritten law 
of the country, and the fact that the re- 
quest came from a fellow-American. 

“We—we aren’t going very far,” 
the best he could manage. 

“That is quite all right,” Bruce as- 
sured him. “Every little bit helps.” He 
walked toward the rear of the car. “I'll 
just open up this rumble seat.” 

“Non!” the exclamation came from 
the girl. “Why do zat?” The fright 
that sounded in the first word vanished. 
Now her voice was throaty, seductive. 
“You zit right here wiz me. Non?” 
There was mockery in her laugh, as she 
crowded over against Bracor. “Zat ees, 
eef you are not afraid.” 

Bruce slipped into the space she had 
vacated. The car started. They passed 
through the military reservation that is 
part of the fortifications near Gatun. 
The girl’s head was thrown back, and 
she hummed the words of a gay song, 
slightly suggestive in Spanish, that had 
to do with the plight of a little country 
girl who visited Mexico City. 

Then the car was running along a 
street lined with rows of banyan trees, 
the tops of which met above the road- 
way. The song ceased abruptly. 

“Herbert! You haf forgotten.” 

The car slowed down, 


was 
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She leaned forward, turning a little, so 
that one shoulder was a shield between 
her and Bracor. 

“Zis, I call eet my street.” The words 
were addressed to Bruce. The melting 
glance also was directed in his direction. 
“Ket is zo beautiful.” When she turned, 
her body had been pressed against the 
policeman. She made no attempt to 
move. “Zee trees, zey are so straight.” 
Her right hand, which had been resting 
on her wrap, shot out in a gesture. The 
wrap fell away, revealing a glimpse of the 
scanty costume, which served only to ac- 
centuate the beauty of the ivory-tinted 
flesh it pretended to conceal. “Yust like 
soldiers, zey zeem. Always, I tell Her- 
bert to drive slow. But /d, la, Ja! Al- 
ways he forget.” 

The slowing down of the car sounded 
a warning to Bruce. Here was the un- 
usual. Here, bound up in what appeared 
‘to be merely a whim on the part of a 
beautiful girl, was danger. 

Her throaty voice, her flashing eyes, 
the pressure of her body, and the perfume 
of her, these all served to dull quick 
thinking—and, his mind told him, all 
were designed for just that purpose. Her 
right hand shot out in the gesture, and 
a picture flashed through his mind: 

A classroom in Washington; a discus- 
sion under the heading of psychology: 

“There is nothing better,’ the in- 
structor said, “than a quick, obvious 
gesture to attract attention from the di- 
rection in which things actually are hap- 
pening.” 

Her right hand was extended toward 
the center of the road. He glanced 
away, ignoring the completion of the ges- 
ture, and ignoring the flash of ivory- 
tinted flesh that had been revealed by it. 
Her left arm, resting on the top of the 
seat, extended across Bracor’s back, with 
the hand trailing over the side of the car. 


HE was leaning forward, using all her 
wiles; and that made it possible 

for Bruce to watch the left hand. The 
right hand reached the climax of its 
gesture.... Then the left hand was ex- 
tended, and from it emerged a small 
patch of white. The left hand moved 
slightly, and something white dropped 
from it, disappearing from sight in the 
darkness among the banyan trees. 

The car rounded a turn in the road. 

“Was zat not beautiful?” she de- 
manded, looking him full in the eyes. 

“Beautiful,” he agreed. There was the 
ring of authority in his voice as he turned 


to the driver. “Stop here, Bracor. I 
won't trouble you any longer.” The car 
halted. “Friends of mine live right 
across the way.” 

He was half standing, watching their 
indecision, and noting Bracor’s surprise 
at the use of his name. Out of the 
corner of an eye he saw the headlights of 
a following car come around the turn. 
The girl’s right hand shot toward the 
horn button in the center of the steering- 
wheel. He seized it; at the same time, 
he clapped his other hand over the girl’s 
mouth. 

“Police in that other car, Bracor,” he 
warned. ‘Don’t do anything to make it 
harder for yourself.” 

The second car came to a stop beside 
them. Bruce gave his orders in a low 
voice: 

“Two of you in here. Don’t let her 
scream, or get at that horn. Take them 
to the Gatun station. I want Williams 
and Day with me. The rest of you, pull 
ahead about half a mile, and wait.” 


S the two cars drove away, he turned 
to Williams: 

“She threw a message among the ban- 
yan trees around the corner. It landed 
somewhere near the tenth tree from this 
end, and on this side of the road. The 
man waiting for it wouldn’t stand too 
near the road, and he must have seen the 
lights of your car coming on, so he 
probably is in there now hunting for it. 
[ll go in from this end. You circle 
around, and come in from the other side.” 

They separated. Bruce approached the - 
grove of banyan trees. They were beau- 
tiful, silhouetted against the night tropi- 
calsky. The light from the street caused 
their gnarled limbs and roots to assume 
grotesque shapes. 

Bruce crept forward noiselessly. In- 
wardly he gave thanks that he had chosen 
a tan-colored gabardine suit. The moon 
was high in the sky, and almost full, 
but it was dark among the trees. He 
dropped to the ground, and wormed for- 
ward, pausing to take shelter behind each 
tree. There was not a sound; but the 
moonlight, filtering through the branches, 
made eerie, dancing shadows, which 
served to distract him. 

Off to his right, and deeper in the 
shadows, a branch snapped. He changed 
his position, and wriggled toward that 
sound. He went forward slowly, know- 
ing he might be visible to the man lurk- 
ing there. There had been no other 
sound, so he assumed the man was not 
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moving. He was breathing fast from 
the exertion, and he rested a moment 
on the ground behind a tree. 

The sound came again, and this time it 
was behind him. A little chill crept up 
his back at the thought that his quarry 
might be stalking him. He worked his 
way around the tree. He could see 
nothing, and there was no noise, but 
some instinct seemed to warn him that 
the man he sought was very near. 

There was a rustling, and again it was 
instinct that caused him to throw his 
body to one side. A machete swished 
through the air, and plunged into the 
ground at the spot where he had been. 
He threw himself upon the weapon, and 
seized the arm that was wielding it. A 
jerk pulled his opponent to him, and 
they were locked in a furious struggle, 
with Bruce’s arms pinioned so that he 
was unable to reach his revolver. 

“They swayed back and forth, their 
bodies crashing among the undergrowth. 
There was no longer any need for con- 
cealment. If the man he was fighting 
had confederates, they must have van- 
ished when the struggle started. So 
Bruce called out: 

“This way, Williams!” 

His adversary swore 
sounded in the distance. They fought 
on, straining and panting. Bruce gained 
the upper hand, and was choking his 
opponent into submission, as Williams 
and Day, a revolver in one hand, and a 
design in the other, rushed to their 
side. 

Rays of the flashlights played over 
them. The man on the ground covered 
his face with his hands. Bruce pulled 
them away. 

“Paul!” cried Bruce. 

They pulled him to his feet. Bruce’s 
practiced hands went over his body. 
He found no weapon; but from inside 
his shirt he pulled an envelope. It bore 
the name, “Marita.” Bruce thrust it 
into his pocket, and faced the youth, 
who glared at him defiantly. 


as a whistle 


Ss HAT is it all about, Paul?” Bruce 
asked. 

“You can’t make me talk,” Paul re- 
torted. “You can cut me to little pieces, 
but I won’t talk! You can’t make—” 

“No,” Bruce admitted, “we can’t make 
you talk.” He stood studying his pris- 
oner’s face, which was revealed by the 
beam from the flashlight. “But you are 
going to talk, Paul.” 

“Why?” the youth demanded. 


The Zone policeman hesitated. In- 
wardly he was elated at the first sip of 
the heady wine of success. This was 
the break! The pieces of the puzzle 
were beginning to fall into place. But 
the identity of each new piece must be 
obtained from the piece before. And the 
building of the complete picture now 
was a race against time, with the dead- 
line drawing nearer. This sullen youth 
standing before them held the secret 
they needed. He, perhaps unknowingly, 
was juggling with the fate of the United 
States—yes, maybe the fate of the world 
—while he hesitated. And speed was vital. 


RUCE fought back an almost over- 

whelming urge to throw himself upon 
the youth, and literally beat the truth 
from him. His common sense held him 
back. He was proud, this son of a 
Panamanian mother and an American 
father. He was sensitive, and he had a 
martyr complex. It had been no idle 
boast when he had declared that he 
could not be forced to talk. 

“Why?” Paul repeated. 

“Because you have made a bad mis- 
take,” Bruce told him. 

Paul was silent. 

The Zone policeman staked all his 
hopes of success on one line of attack: 

“You have gone through life hating 
the world. You hate Americans because 
of your father. You hate Panamanians 
because of your mother, and because you 
believe Panamanians are inferior to 
Americans. You won’t see that both 
nations have qualities that are cause for 
pride. You won’t admit that men of 
both countries like you, and wanted to 
help you. I asked you to come and see 
me about joining the police. You didn’t 
come. I know why—now.” 

He stood beside the youth, his fingers 
gripping his shoulders. 

“These Orientals came. They flat- 
tered you. They sympathized with your 
imagined wrongs. They gave you money. 
They turned you into an enemy of the 
United States. They made you an 
enemy of Panama, because the United 
States and Panama are bound together. 
They made a fool of you, and laughed 
at you.” 

He saw the youth wince, and he drove 
the blow home. 

“They are serving their country. But 
they made you a traitor. You know 
what a traitor is, Paul.” 

Bruce stepped back. The dice were 
rolling, thrown with all the cunning at 
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his command. The outcome was in the 
lap of the gods. 

Paul moistened his lips with his tongue. 
“Yes, I am a traitor.” 

They stood watching him. Bruce mo- 
tioned Williams to be silent. The dice 
were coming to rest. 

“But you must believe this: I went to 
school so that I could be a good Ameri- 
can; but there I learned that that could 
not be. ‘All right,’ I said to myself, 
‘the good God has willed that my skin 
shall be yellow, so I will be a good 
Panamanian.’ But that could not be, 
and I was an outcast. 

“What is this difference between races 
and countries?’ I ask myself. I hear 
Americans say to Panamanians: ‘We 
are the same. We are full friends.’ 
They know that is not true. I hear 
Panamanians say: ‘We are equal to 
Americans. There is no difference. We 
are good friends.’ That, also, is not true. 

“One country is so big, so strong and 
so rich. The other country is so small, 
so weak and so poor. There can be no 
love and understanding between two 
countries like that.” 


H® rushed on, his pent-up bitterness, 
and his pleasure in finding an in- 
terested audience, overcoming his dismay 
at his own plight. 

“Tt is like two men, who go fishing to- 
gether. One man owns the cayuco. The 
hooks and the lines are his. He has 

rovided the bait. He brings the food. 
he other man has nothing, and he is 
ashamed. That makes him hate the rich 
man. To cover his shame, he says: 
‘You have all these things, but you do 
not know where to fish. See, it is I 
who show you.’ That makes the rich 
man hate him. 

“Panama and the United States are 
like that. Even I, who am a poor boy, 
can see that. I say to myself: ‘How can 
this be changed?’ I know there is only 
one way. Maybe the United States is 
in great danger, and unable to help her- 
self, and Panama helps her. That would 


be as if the two men fishing had each 
brought their share. Then [ laugh. I 
know that never can be. I know that 


Panama—” 

He broke off abruptly. Suddenly his 
face was transfigured. 

“Yes, yes! I see it all now. It isa 
clear vision. It is as if the Blessed 
Virgin had stepped from the golden 
altar in the Church of San José, and 
said to me: ‘Paul, you are to do this.’ 


“Listen to me, Lieutenant: 

“The Orientals are under the con- 
crete dam in a tunnel. The message 
you took from me came from Yoshenko, 
and was for them. I was to deliver it to 
Juan, who is waiting just inside the 
jungle. He is an Indian, so it is safer 
for me if I am seen here. Juan was to 
deliver the message in the tunnel and 
get an answer. I was to take that from 
him, and deliver it to Marita, when she 
returns. She has the engineer drive 
slow, and holds out her hand. I place 
the message there, while I am standin 
behind a tree. The message tonight will 
tell Yoshenko at what hour they will 
be ready to blow up the dam. This 
morning Juan said they had only a short 
distance to go.” 

Bruce stood tense. 

“Hurry, Paul,” he ordered. 

“Ves. I will meet Juan. I must go 
alone, because he is an Indian, and can- 
not be fooled. You must trust me. Juan 
must die. There is no other way. He 
would make it impossible for us to suc- 
ceed. 

“Then I will return to you. I will 
find the tunnel, and enter. It is very 
dark there, and they will be working at 
the far end. You can remain hidden 
behind me. Other policemen can follow 
us, but not too close. The Orientals 
must not suspect anything. When we 
approach them, I will tell them that 
Juan is sick, and that I have the mes- 
sage. Then we must fall upon them, 
and stop what they are trying to do.” 

He drew himself erect. 

“T will die.” The zeal of a fanatic 
was mirrored on his face. “That is 
better than dying as a traitor. You 
also may die. You are a brave man. 
But first you must promise something.” 

He saw the Zone policeman hesitate. 

“Tt is nothing dishonorable. Tell the 
other policemen nothing about my dis- 
honor. Tell them that I was glad to do 
this. Instruct them, that when they talk 
about this, and when they put it in re- 
ports, they say that I was a Panamanian. 
I give that to my mother’s people. Then 
they will no longer be ashamed, and they ~ 
will not have to make idle boasts. You 
will promise that?” 


PEED Bruce’s voice was husky. “Yes, 
Paul.” He turned to Williams. You 
must be sure to attend to that.” 
“Yes, but you’ll—” 
“Never mind that, Ralph,” Bruce in- 
terrupted. “Come. We must hurry.” 
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They returned to the road. A blast 
on a whistle summoned the police car. 

“Gatun station,” Bruce ordered... . 

There they gave Paul a revolver and, 
at his request, a knife with a long blade. 
As he disappeared into the night, Bruce 
felt a shiver of distaste. 

“T feel like a murderer,” he said. 


“Forget it,” growled Williams. “The 
lad is right. It is the only way.” 
They sat on the steps, waiting. 


Stretched out before them was Gatun 
Lake, its waters shimmering in the 
moonlight. Off to one side the control- 
towers of the locks stood framed against 
the inky sky. 

“Think he will be back?” asked Wil- 
liams. 

“Yes,” said Bruce. ‘“He’ll be back.” 

AUL returned within the hour, emerg- 

ing from the darkness so quietly he 

was almost upon them before they saw 
him. He nodded in the affirmative, as 
they stood about him, tightening their 
belts, and preparing for what was ahead. 

Seven Canal Zone policemen—unemo- 
tional, more or less hard-boiled. They 
made their final preparations quickly 
and quietly. There were no dramatics. 
One of them laughed as he said to the 
man at his side: 

“I was supposed to be off duty at 
three.” 

Bruce turned. “Go home, if you want 


“Like hell I will, Lieutenant,” re- 
torted the man. 

They entered two cars, and drove a 
short distance. Then they alighted and 
set out at a steady dog-trot for the 
fringe of the jungle near by. When 
they reached it, Paul took the lead. 
They followed in single file, with Bruce 
close at his heels, and the other six a 
short distance in the rear. 

Paul led them along at a fairly rapid 
pace. They followed him easily. Soon 
the youth halted. 

“We are near the entrance to the 
tunnel. There may be a guard inside. 
Wait here.” 

They watched him walk forward, and 
kneel beside what appeared to be a 
tangled mass of vines. He vanished. 
They waited tensely. He reappeared, 
and rejoined them. 

“No guard,” he whispered. “They 
are at the far end. That means they 
are nearly ready.” 

They approached the entrance to the 
tunnel, and Bruce paid silent tribute to 


the clever manner in which it had been 
constructed. 

“There is a drop of about five feet,” 
Paul whispered. He disappeared through 
the vines. 

“Wait two minutes,” Bruce ordered 
his men. “Then follow us.” 

He pushed his feet through the vines, 
felt himself falling, and landed beside 
Paul. 

“We must crawl,” the youth whispered. 
“Keep your shoulders even with my 
knees. We'll keep together that way, 
and you'll be hidden. There’s another 
drop, where the tunnel goes under the 
spillway. They have a ladder there.” 

They started off through the inky 
blackness of the tunnel. The ground 
beneath them was damp and unwhole- 
some. Even here, near the entrance, the 
air was foul, and the heat was oppres- 
sive. 

They reached the top of the ladder 
without incident. Paul descended; Bruce 
followed. They started through the sec- 
ond branch of the tunnel. 

When they had proceeded some dis- 
tance, crawling on their hands and knees, 
they saw rays of light flashing ahead of 
them. Paul’s efforts at silence ceased, 
and he moved along noisily. Bruce’s 
heart missed a beat at the thought the 
youth might intend to betray him. 

“Who is that?” 


HE cry, in Spanish, came from where 
dark forms were grouped about flash- 
ing lights. 

“Paul. 
sick.” 

Paul, on his knees in the tunnel at the 
entrance to the chamber, straightened up, 
so that the upper part of his body 
formed a shield for Bruce as the rays of 
a flashlight traveled in the direction of 
the voice. The policeman flattened him- 
self on the floor of the tunnel. 

The youth moved forward awkwardly. 
He reached the side of the man most 
distant from the head of the tunnel, the 
man who held a revolver in his hand. 

Paul held out his left hand. “Here is 
the message.” He stood peering into the 
gloom. His eyes were becoming accus- 
tomed to the change from complete dark- 
ness. There, about seven feet away from 
him, was the engineer who was in charge 
of the Orientals. This man was sitting 
with his back braced against the far 
wall of the chamber. In his hand he 
held a switch, from which wires ex- 
tended. 


IT have the message. Juan is 
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“You can cut me to little pieces, but I won’t talk!” 


“Give the message to me,” the engineer 
ordered. _ 

Paul took half a step forward. His 
right hand came up, and a revolver 
barked, the report echoing and reécho- 
ing in the confined space. The engineer 
slumped forward. Paul, who had leaped 
as he fired, was upon him, tearing the 
switch from his lifeless hands, and rip- 
ping the wires away. 

The man who had -been an admiral 
fired as Paul leaped forward. Bruce 
fired at him; and as he fired, the police- 
man leaped forward to complete the work 


of destruction Paul had started. He 
found the batteries, sent them crashing; 
and then grunting, straining bodies de- 
scended upon him. 

More grunting, straining bodies poured 
on, and thrashed about in the small 
chamber. They fought furiously, these 
Zone policemen. Flashlights went on and 
off. There was no room for escape. It 
was easy to identify a foe by the touch of 
bare flesh. They did their work quickly 
and well. ... 

It was Williams, sweat-stained, bleed- 
ing and grimy, who played the rays of his 
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flashlight on the pile near where the bat- 
teries had been, and then began to work 
frantically, pulling Bruce clear. He bent 
over him, with exploratory hands. 

“Just knocked out,” he told the police- 
men who were pressing about. “I can’t 
find anything serious.” 

Bruce opened his eyes. 

“Ts ite 

“Everything’s fine,” Williams said. 

“Paul?” 

Williams half turned, and sent the 
trays of his flashlight toward the sup- 
ports of the dam, where the bodies of 
Paul and the engineer were locked in a 
close embrace. 

“Paul,” said Williams, “made that pres- 
ent to his mother’s people.” He turned 
back to Bruce, who had struggled to a 
sitting position. “Easy, there. You 
took a swell pounding. And you’ve lost 
plenty of blood.” 

Bruce braced himself, and tried to 
make a count. 

“Did we lose anybody else?” 

“Mason stopped some lead with his 
shoulder,” said a policeman. 

“T'll live,” said a voice from the floor. 

“Good!” said Bruce. “Let’s clean up 
here. Pull out those charges. Handle 
em with care. Then get the wounded 
out of here. You go on ahead, Williams. 
Call the Inspector. Tell him we made 
it.” He glanced at his watch. It was 
two minutes after five. “We barely made 
it!” he amended. 


CHAPTER VIII 


T seven o’clock that same morning, 
signal flags fluttered from a mast 
on a hill overlooking Balboa Harbor, and 
the Kahrinkle hauled in her anchors and 
began the transit of the Canal. Hell’s- 
bells McNinty was in the wheelhouse, 
where the Oriental quartermaster who 
was at the wheel obeyed his commands. 
The master of the vessel also was on the 
bridge. Stoker Braun was in the engine- 
room, keeping an alert eye upon the 
manner in which signals from the bridge 
‘were acted upon. 

The ship slipped into the Canal, and 
at quarter speed began the run to Mira- 
flores. She handled well, and McNinty 
inwardly approved the smart way in 
which his orders were followed. He re- 
laxed a trifle, for he had an eight-hour 
run ahead of him. 

As the Kahrinkle approached the first 
lock at Miraflores, McNinty signaled 


“Stop” on the telegraph. The engines 
ceased to turn. The vessel drifted for- 
ward, and came to rest just before the 
restraining chain at the entrance to the 
lock. Four electric “mules” put lines 
aboard the ship. Two on each side, one 
forward, the other aft. The man in the 
control-tower of the locks pressed a lev- 
er that dropped the chain. At the same 
time, the gates of the lock swung open. 

Apparently without signal, the “mules” 
got under way, pulling the vessel into 
the lock, and also manipulating their 
cables so that the ship was held in the 
exact center of the chamber. There 
were neither visible nor audible signals. 
There was no shouting, and no confu- 
sion. Here was American efficiency of 
the sort that prompted one foreign ship 
captain, encountered it for the first 
time, to exclaim: 

“Tt can’t be real! 
perfect!” 


It’s too blooming 


HE “mules” halted the ship in the 

chamber. The gates swung shut; and 
as they closed, the hand-rail atop them 
crept upward into correct position, a 
final touch of mechanical perfection. The 
culverts opened, and water flowed into 
the lock, until its surface was on the 
level with the surface of the water in 
the lock beyond. Then the gates opened, 
and the “mules” pulled the ship into the 
second lock. There the process was re- 
peated, until the vessel was on the level 
of Miraflores Lake. The gates leading 
into that body of water opened. The 
“mules” pulled the vessel clear of the 
lock, had her well under way, and then 
cast loose. 

The Kahrinkle, a prosaic tramp, was 
no ocean greyhound, and so McNinty 
took her across Miraflores Lake at half 
speed. He cut that in half as he neared 
the lock at Pedro Miguel, familiarly 
known to all Canal employees as Peter 
McGill. 

The vessel entered the lock. The task 
of raising her to the level of the lake 
canal, which extends from Peter McGill 
to Gatun, began. It was hot at the bot- 
tom of the lock chamber; McNinty quit 
the wheelhouse, and lounged on a wing 
of the bridge. The rise of the vessel 
brought the bridge on a level with the 
top of the lock, where armed patrolmen 
and several civilians were standing. 

“There is a God!” cried a voice from 
the lock. “They caught up with him at 
last, and took him off the big babies. 
Put him on a tramp, where he belongs, 
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Next week, after he has piled up some 
of the small stuff, they’ll put him on a 
launch.” 

Mr. McNinty, leaning over the rail of 
the bridge, recognized an old friend, Mr. 
Dex Harrison, and went into action: 

“When did they let you out?” he de- 
manded. “And what are you doing on 
that lock? I thought they had tightened 
up, and barred aliens.” He appealed to 
a grinning soldier. “Better crate him 
up, and send him back to the Cut, with 
the rest of the ditch-diggers.” 

“I’m headed there now,” Mr. Harrison 
admitted. “Waiting for a launch. Say, 
how about giving me a lift on that scow 
you are skippering?” 

Mr. McNinty appeared to be consid- 
ering the request. 

“We got a mixed cargo. Fifty pigs, 
a hundred mules and some goats. I 
don’t see why you wouldn’t fit in!” 


An Indian was pad- 
dling about, appar- 
ently seeking iguanas. 
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Whereupon Mr. McNinty entered the 
wheelhouse and informed the captain 
that he had taken it upon himself to 
give a high official of the Canal passage 
as far as the Cut. The captain bowed 
his assent. 

Mr. Harrison turned to a civilian at 
his side: 

“Call Dredge No. 2, and tell ’em to 
cancel the launch, but ask them to pick 
me off this hooker as she goes by.” 

He waited until the forward rail of 
the vessel was on a level with the top 
of the lock, jumped and landed safely on 
the forward deck. Then he made his 
way to the bridge. 

“Stand over there,” Mr. McNinty 
greeted him. “Don’t touch anything, 
and don’t ask questions. If you are a 
good boy, maybe we will let you blow 
the whistle.” 


They cleared the lock; the “mules” 
cut loose, and they headed for the en- 
trance to the Cut, a man-made passage 
between towering hills, and abounding 
in sharp turns. Mr. Harrison, after ex- 
pressing his belief that they would wind 
up on a mud-bank, settled back to watch 
Mr. McNinty in action. 

The quartermaster was waved to one 
side as the Canal pilot took the wheel. 
First he got the “feel” of the vessel. 
Then he proceeded to give a performance 
that proved just why he was assigned to 
the largest vessels that used the Canal. 

The nose of the ship poked around a 
bend, and appeared almost to graze a 
miniature mountain. He held her on 
that course until the bow seemed about 
to come to a rest on a mud-flat. He had 
the speed of the vessel calculated to a 
matter of feet. He eased her off, and 
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changed the course just when disaster 
seemed inevitable. 

It was beautiful piloting, and only a 
few men could do it; but exhibitionism 
was not the motive. By holding on for 
those few extra feet, the next course, 
when the ship turned in answer to his 
command, became just that much safer 
and easier. 

“T couldn’t do much better myself,” 
Mr. Harrison admitted as a difficult turn 
was negotiated. He stepped out of the 
wheelhouse to take a look at the wake. 


STERN of the vessel an Indian was 
paddling about in a cayuco, appar- 
ently seeking iguanas, those giant lizards 
much esteemed as an article of food by 
the natives, and which furnish the base 
for a goodly portion of the “chicken sal- 
ad” served in the Republic of Panama. 
The next thing that caught his atten- 
tion was a line trailing from the stern 
of the vessel. It resembled the patent 
log that ships trail to record their speed ; 
but the engineer knew this device would 
not be used during the transit of the 
Canal, where there would be no doubt re- 
garding the ship’s position. 

Then he saw that the Indian had 
paddled his cayuco to where the rope 
was moving through the water, at a slow 
pace because of the slow speed of the ves- 
sel. The Indian dropped his paddle, and 
lifted an object, which he appeared to 
be attaching to the trailing line. 

Dex Harrison returned to the wheel- 
house, trying to keep his face expression- 
less. The Oriental captain was gone, but 
the quartermaster remained. Before the 
engineer could decide on a plan of ac- 
tion, the skipper returned, mounting the 
ladder on the other side of the bridge. 
He was bland and smiling as he resumed 
his station. 

Harrison addressed himself to Mc- 
Ninty: 

“Sure seems good to see you again.” 
_ McNinty was suspicious of this offer- 


ing. 

“Yeah! Well, if it was a choice be- 
tween you and malaria—” 

Harrison turned to the captain. 

“Mr. McNinty and J are old friends,” 
he explained. “Ever since the World 
War. Remember when we were in Paris 
together ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said McNinty, who was 
completely in the dark, but who sensed 
something unusual was going on. 

“Remember that little Bonde singer 
at that cabaret?” Harrison continued. 


“T'll never forget that dame. Even now, 
I recall a few of the words of that lit- 
tle chanson she used to sing.” 

He began to chant, singing in French: 


Paris in the spring; 

Do not display surprise. 
Tra, la, la, la, da, la; 

An Indian in a canoe, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, 

Tied something on a line, 
To be taken on this ship, 
That’s Paris in the spring. 


He ceased his song. 

“Don’t remember the rest of it,’ he 
said in English. “Foolish little thing.” 
He shot a look at the captain, and saw 
only polite interest on the Oriental’s 
face. “But it kind of got you.” 

“Yes,” said Hell’s-bells McNinty, busy 
with the wheel, “it got you. It got me 
the first time I heard it, even though I 
didn’t understand much French then. 
Do you speak French, Captain?” 

The Oriental smiled. 

“No. My own language, yes.” There 
were footsteps on the stairs, and a burly 
Oriental whose three stripes indicated he 
was the mate, appeared on the bridge. 
“Vours, a little. That is all.” 

A little chill ran down McNinty’s 
spine. He knew that the man was ly- 
ing. Knew that the ship’s master was 
on his guard, and that death would be 
the penalty for a false move. 


HE ship was rounding a turn in the 

Canal. McNinty, gritting his teeth, 
decided to ground the vessel. But be- 
fore he could put the plan into action, 
the burly mate brushed against him. He 
felt a revolver thrust up to his side. 

“Move away!” came the command. 

McNinty, looking death in the face, 
obeyed, and the quartermaster took the 
wheel. 

Harrison, who had taken a step for- 
ward, found himself staring at a re- 
volver in the hand of the Captain. 

“Pleeze!” hissed the little Oriental. 
“Do not make necessary!” 

Harrison halted. 

The mate issued a sharp order to the 
man at the wheel, and the vessel straight- 
ened out on the correct course. Three 
sailors appeared on the bridge, A sneer 
crossed the face of the mate. 

“Fools of Americans! They put up 
range lights and markers, so that a child 
could take a ship through.” 

He indicated the next signal to the 
wheelsman, 
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The Kakrinkle approached the heart 
of the Cut, where the dredges were work- 
ing. Harrison tried a bluff. 

“This,” he told the Captain, “is where 
I get off. And if I don’t get off, it will 
be just too bad for you.” 

The revolver came up until it was 
aimed at his heart. 

“You stay! When the boat comes 
out for you, you tell them you go on 
to Cristobal. You tell them more, and 
you die.” ; 

Harrison shrugged. 

“T would sooner live,” he admitted. 

Ahead, a power-boat put out from a 
dredge, and bore down upon the tramp. 
The smaller boat then circled and ran 
alongside the steamer. The engineer in 
the small craft stood up, and called: 

“Coming aboard, Dex?” 

Harrison leaned over the railing of 
the bridge. The captain stood beside 
him; and a revolver, hidden from the 
small-boat by the canvas of the bridge, 
was pressed against him. 

“Nope,” said Harrison. “Going through 
to Cristobal.” He hesitated, then added : 
“Tell Speed Bruce, will you?” 

He held his breath, but the man in 
the boat merely said: 

“Right!” 

The power-boat pulled away, and 
headed back to the dredge. The Kah- 
rinkle waddled on her leisurely way, 
bound for Gatun Lake. 

Hell’s-bells McNinty faced his cap- 
tors. 

“How about letting the condemned 
men have a cigarette?” 


CHAPTER IX 


NSPECTOR WILKES worked through 

a hectic day. On the dot of five in 
the morning the round-up of all known 
suspects had started. Canal Zone po- 
licemen, accompanied by Panamanian 
policemen, and with the latter making 
the formal arrests, scoured the highways 
and byways of Panama City and Colon 
for their quarry. Soon the “bag” began 
trickling in: Barbers, taxi-drivers, mer- 
chants—among them the “silk merchant.” 
Waitresses, cabaret girls, women from 
Coconut Grove in Panama City, and 
Cash Street in Colon. Small fry and 
large. 

The drive was hardly under way when 
Williams reported the seizure of the hu- 
man moles under Gatun Dam. Inspec- 
tor Wilkes heaved a sigh of relief as he 


reported to his superior, the Chief of 
Police. The military authorities were 
notified. The governor was advised. 

A very little questioning established 
the fact that Bracor, the engineer, had 
been only an innocent dupe. Even less 
effort brought out the fact that the girl 
called Marita was far from innocent, but 
additional questioning, no matter how 
lengthy or severe, resulted only in more 
eye-rolling, and more, “La! Ja! la!” 

Wearily, Inspector Wilkes ordered her 
returned to a cell. Then, accompanied 
by a stenographer, he visited the Cristo- 
bal Hospital, prepared to concentrate 
upon the eight survivors from the tunnel. 

Intelligence officers of the Army and 
Navy were working when he arrived. 
Several of the Orientals were at the point 
of death. All had been disavowed by the 
government they served. They accepted 
that stoically. They turned imperturb- 
able eyes upon their questioners, and fell 
back upon Oriental calm as the ordeal 
continued. 

Inspector Wilkes left the hospital 
shaking his head, a grudging tribute to 
their courage. After all, they served 
their country, in the way which that coun- 
try would be served. 


E was back at the Cristobal police 
station; a hot, humid afternoon was 
well under way, when the door of the of- 
fice opened. Speed Bruce entered. He 
was a trifle pale beneath his tan, and a 
bandage covered his head above the eyes. 

Inspector Wilkes glared at him. 

“T thought I told you to stay at the 
hospital,” he barked. 

Bruce grinned. 

“T thought it would be quieter here, 
what with the way you were shouting at 
those poor devils.” 

Inspector Wilkes prepared for action 
by placing an unlighted cigar in his 
mouth. 

“You are just in time to hear some 
more shouting,” he declared. ‘“I am go- 
ing to work on your friend Yoshenko.” 
He pressed a button. “Yoshenko,” he 
told the officer who answered. 

They waited. 

“By the way,” said Inspector Wilkes, 
“there was a telephone-call for you. 
Some chap in Engineering.” 

“Tt wasn’t Dex Harrison ?” 

“No, not Dex. I was busy as hell. 
He insisted that he had to talk to you. 
I told him to try the hospital, and hung 
up on him. Sorry.” 

Bruce shrugged. 
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A patrolman led Yoshenko into the 
room. 

The Oriental was not happy. His first 
experience with a Panamanian jail had 
been a bitter one. When he entered the 
cell, he was the sixth occupant. Before 
morning there had been fifteen men in 
the same space, and standing-room was 
at a premium. His unhappiness was in- 
creased when the prison “grapevine” re- 
ported that “something had happened at 
Gatun.” The next report, which was to 
the effect that “lots of Orientals had 
been taken to the hospital,” also failed 
to reassure him. 

As the day passed, Mr. Yoshenko re- 
signed himself to fate. He had failed. 
That was bitter. The white barbarians 
had the last laugh. Ah, but did they? 
They had the silk merchant still to reck- 
on with. He prayed silently for the suc- 
cess of his rival’s plan. The comforting 
thought that it might succeed, sustained 
him when he was led to face Inspector 
Wilkes. He stood before the desk for 
a good five minutes while the Inspector 
wrote on a piece of paper. Speed Bruce, 
the other occupant of the office, was en- 
grossed in a newspaper. Then Inspector 
Wilkes looked up. 

“All right, Yoshenko. You don’t have 
to say aword. I’ll do the talking. Your 
precious pals tell me that you are the 
main works here in Panama. Your 
grateful country says that it never heard 
of you. Where does that put you?” 

Mr. Yoshenko smiled blandly. “It 
puts me here, thinking that you are try- 
ing a very old bluff.” 

Inspector Wilkes warmed to his task. 
“Think so?” 

He surveyed the man before him. 

“Nice suit you are wearing. But it is 
in terrible shape. I am going to send it 
out to the Stockade, in Gamboa, for a 
good cleaning. And you are going to be 
in it. Now what do you have to say?” 

“I demand my—” 

“You'll have to speak louder,” inter- 
rupted Inspector Wilkes. “My hearing 
is getting worse and worse. But I can 
hear that,” he added, as a telephone-bell 
buzzed. He answer the call, and then 
turned to Bruce. “It’s for you.” 


EITH WItson, the engineer on Dredge 

No. 2, had tried to obey orders. He 
had been told to give a message to Speed 
Bruce, but on his first attempt he had 
been greeted with the information that 
the telephone was reserved for Army, 
Navy and Police calls. He explained 


that his call concerned police business. 
There was a long delay. Then he was 
connected with police headquarters in 
Balboa, only to be told Bruce was in 
Cristobal. 


B*. that time he was called away to at- 
tend to urgent work of his own. Then 
he returned to the task, and after an 
even longer delay was connected with 
Cristobal. 

There were more delays and _inter- 
ruptions. Finally he heard: 

“Lieutenant Bruce speaking.” 

“Hello, Speed. This is Keith Wilson. 
Phew! You are as hard to find as snow 
in Panama! Speed, Dex Harrison went 
through the Cut this morning on an 
Oriental freighter, the Kahrinkle. I had 
orders to take him off, but he yelled 
down from the bridge that he was going 
on through to Cristobal. He told me to 
notify you.” 

Bruce whistled aloud. 

“Yes,” Wilson agreed. “The more I 
think of it, the less I like it. He didn’t 
act like himself, and the skipper of the 
tub was standing right beside him, ap- 
parently very much interested in what 
was going on. And another thing: Mc- 
Ninty was the pilot. I saw him on the 
bridge, and he didn’t have a thing to say. 
That isn’t like McNinty!” 

“How long ago was this?” demanded 
Bruce. 

Wilson did some figuring. 

“Tf you step on it, you can knock her 
off on the lake, before she hits the locks. 
I think she rates a going-over.” 

“Right!” 

Bruce turned away from the telephone. 
His words were addressed to Inspector 
Wilkes, but he watched Yoshenko, 

“T am going out to Gatun. An Orien- 
tal freighter, the Kahrinkle, is coming 
through. I am going to knock her off 
before she hits the locks.” 

For just a fraction of a second Yosh- 
enko changed countenance. Then he be- 
came his usual bland and inscrutable 
self. 

“Right,” said Inspector Wilkes. “Give 
Harriman a ring, and the boat will be 
waiting. And take enough men with 
you.” 

The Inspector also had noted the brief 
lapse on the part of Yoshenko. He 
seized upon the new lead. 

“Now, Yoshenko, about this freighter, 
the Kahkrinkle—” 

Sergeant Harriman had the motor of 
the police launch running when Bruce 
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and five patrolmen piled out of the car 
at the dock, after a quick run from Cris- 
tobal. They got under way while Bruce 
was explaining to Harriman what was 
wanted. 

The launch ran out of a sort of bay, 
then headed for the deep-water channel, 
and the approach to the locks. The tiny 
craft rounded a point; and there, lcom- 
ing up before them, was a freighter, also 
approaching the locks, but from another 
direction. 

“That’s the baby!” cried Sergeant 
Harriman. 

“Go get her!” growled Bruce. 

Harriman shouted a command to the 
Panamanian in the forward compartment 
of the launch. The motor roared, 
coughed once or twice, and then settled 
down to work. The bow of the launch 
went up as the speed increased. 

It was an uneven race. The freighter 
was loafing along. She was unable to 
increase her speed, for that would arouse 
suspicion. But from the standpoint of 
distance, all the advantage was with her. 

Bruce swore under his breath, He 
knew to a certainty what was about to 
happen. A glance through marine glasses 
showed him the signals were flying that 
gave the incoming ship right of way in- 
to the lock. The launch would not be 
in time to intercept the vessel, The 
launch carried no radio, The attention 
of the men on the locks, naturally, was 
directed on the incoming vessel. 

A]l this, the Canal Zone policeman ad- 
mitted to himself, was his fault, A 
telephone-call to the locks, a routine pre- 
caution against missing the vessel on the 
lake, would have prevented it. He had 
been in too much of a hurry to take that 
simple precaution. 

He barked an order for more speed; 
but Harriman, who was bending over 
the motor, looked up to remark: 

“Gar Wood didn’t happen to design 
these launches, Lieutenant.” 


After the formalities had 
been complied with, the 
“suicide ship’ would be- 
gin transit of the canal, 


The Kahrinkle lumbered on toward 
the locks. Harrison and McNinty had 
been held on the bridge for exhibition 
purposes, so watchers on the locks would 
not suspect anything was amiss. Both 
men had revolvers pressed against them. 
Below decks, Braun had been overpow- 
ered, and trussed up neatly. 


S they neared the locks, engineer and 
pilot exchanged furtive glances. 
Those glances meant that they would die 
in an effort to prevent what was about to 
happen. 

Harrison had a plan of action—he was 
prepared to leap forward, seize the whis- 
tle-cord, and sound a blast that would 
warn the men on the lock something was 
wrong. That would draw a bullet, but 
Dex Harrison had lived a life in which 
death had often been a factor to be con- 
sidered. 

McNinty quietly resolved to throw 
himself on the wheel, and perhaps send 
the vessel against the concrete wall that 
constituted the approach to the lock. 
The damage there would be small. He 
knew the penalty would be death. But 
he, like Harrison, was willing to pay it. 

Both men had almost childlike faith 
in Speed Bruce. Harrison was certain 
Wilson had delivered the message. He 
was equally sure that Bruce would real- 
ize something was wrong, and take ac- 
tion. During the entire transit of the 
Canal, they had waited patiently for 
some sign that Bruce was on the job. 

It was McNinty who saw the police 
launch approaching the locks at an an- 
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gle. The ship’s officers also saw the 
craft. They debated increasing their 
speed, and then decided against it. 

McNinty calculated the speed of the 
two boats, and measured the distances 
with his eyes. His heart sank as he real- 
ized that the launch was doomed to lose. 

Bruce made his way forward in the 
launch. He reached the forward deck, 
used the flagstaff to steady himself, and 
stood erect. He pulled out his service 
revolver, and fired into the air until the 
gun was empty. 


A SOLDIER, standing guard on the 
locks, shouted to the man in the con- 
trol tower, who acted at once. A signal 
ordered the Kahrinkle to anchor. 

But the ship came on. A bell rang in 
her engine-room, and the telegraph dial 
read: “Full speed ahead.” 

McNinty’s jaw tightened as he saw 


the move. They were going to try to 
ram the lock gate. That would be in- 
teresting! The ditch-diggers had pro- 


vided for that. 

e ship, gaining speed every minute, 
entered the concrete-lined approach. A 
whistle sounded on the locks. An Army 
officer barked acommand. Soldiers came 
running forward. 

The police launch swung in toward 
the locks. Sergeant Harriman ran to the 
bow. He carried a rope ladder; it had 
grappling-hooks “attached to one end. 

The bow of the Kakrinkle crashed in- 

to the great chain that was stretched be- 
fore the lock gate. The chain slackened 
a bit. Hydraulic springs yielded just 
enough to compensate for that slack. 
’ The burly mate ran to the forward 
deck. He shouted an order. Three sail- 
ors appeared from the forecastle hatch. 
They pushed a metal drum before them. 
The mate joined them, and they bent 
over, preparatory to lifting the drum, 
and sending it flying against the lock 
gate. 

The Army officer on the lock gave an 
order. A volley of shots was fired. The 
mate and the two sailors fell to the deck. 
The metal drum began to roll, and came 
to rest against a winch. 

Sergeant Harriman tossed the ladder 
aboard the stern of the freighter. The 
hooks caught the railing. The ladder 
held. Led by Speed Bruce, the police- 
men swarmed up it. 

Dex Harrison lunged out, and caught 
the Oriental captain square on the chin, 
The bow of the freighter was grinding 
away against the chain, which had 


reached the limit of its slack. The chain 
held. 

McNinty leaned forward and threw 
the engine-room telegraph to “Full speed 
astern.’ Harrison grappled with the 
quartermaster. 

Bruce .led the rush to the bridge. A 
policeman joined Harrison. The quar- 
termaster went down. 

Hell’s-bells McNinty took the wheel. 
The vessel lost its forward motion, and 
began to back from the lock. Sergeant 
Harriman led the charge toward the en- 
gine-room. 

“They have Braun down there,” said 
McNinty. He glanced up at Bruce. 
“Hello, Rollo! You might take a look 
at that valentine rolling around on the 
forward deck.” 

The vessel continued to back. Bruce 
bent over the drum. 

“Tt has a trigger device on one head,” 
he called up to the bridge. “TI’ll lash it 
fast, so that it won’t do any more rolling 
around. Then we'll begin hunting for 
some more of the same.” 

“Where we going?” asked McNinty. 

“To an anchorage about one mile out,” 
said Bruce. ‘“That’s a nice place for the 
Kahrinkle.” 

“Aint it the truth!” was Mr. Mc- 
Ninty’s contribution. 


IGHT in Panama. 

Early morning of the next day in Eu- 
rope, where lights had burned all night 
in the government offices of a dozen 
countries. Sleepy-eyed foreign corre- 
spondents in various vantage-spots pre- 
pared dispatches for publication in the 
late morning edition of newspapers in the 
United States. The stories they wrote 
were much the same. 

One of them said: 


A strange and unexplained calm de- 
scended upon Europe today. 

Despite rumors of two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to cripple the Panama Canal, the 
tension here, which has been mounting for 
months, seemed relaxed. Mobilizations 
have been halted. There is a growing 
tendency to submit long-standing dis- 
putes to arbitration, rather than force of 
arms. 


Back in Panama, the locks of the Big: 
Ditch were ablaze with light, and they 
teemed with activity. All along the line 
the range lights twinkled. Airplanes 
hummed through the skies. Great 
searchlights made vantage spots as bright 
as day. 
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PANAMA PERIL 


A goodly portion of the battle fleet of 
the United States, which had been sta- 
tioned in the Atlantic, was being moved 
to the Pacific, there to present a firm 
front against whatever might develop. 
The Canal, ordinarily not operated after 
dark, was working at its efficient best, 

Speed Bruce and Dex Harrison, who 
had returned after disposing of the 
Kahrinkle and her crew, stood on the 
locks at Gatun. McNinty, who had been 
with them, had departed hastily, pressed 
into service, as he said, “to slip one of 
the big babies through.” 


T had beer a long, harrowing day, 
and the overwrought nerves of the po- 
liceman. and the engineer made sleep an 
impossibility. So they stood on the lock, 
watching the big parade, and although 
they would have denied it hotly, thrilling 
to it. 

Twelve “mules” pulled a big battle- 
wagon into the lock that opened into 
Gatun Lake. She was the pride of the 
United States Navy, the newest, the 
largest and the most powerful fighting 
machine afloat. Her designers had for- 
gotten limitations imposed by now 
discarded treaties. Her guns established 
a new record in caliber. As she crawled 
along, her armored sides cleared the 
walls of the lock by inches. 

The “mules” halted. The great ship 
strained at her cables, then came to rest. 
A figure appeared upon her navigating 
bridge, and Hell’s-bells McNinty, rest- 
ing his elbows comfortably upon cold 
steel, peered down at the crowd on the 
lock. Soon he spied Speed’ Bruce and 
Dex Harrison, and went into action. 

“Hello, heroes!” His caustic voice 
carried above all the turmoil, “Wait- 
ing for your medals? Why should Con- 
gress do anything for you? You can’t 
vote,” 

Mr. Harrison came to life. 

“You made a swell mess of the last 
tub they trusted you with! Take a look 
at her as you go by—then don’t try to 
bring this one up to the lock gate at full 
speed. We put those chains there for 
guys like you.” 

Mr. McNinty ignored this outburst. 

“At that,” he decided, “you guys have 
something coming to you. For once in 
your misspent lives, you put in a full 
elght-hour day. Congress may not get 
around to you, but I will. Here. Take 
this.” He fumbled in a pocket, produced 
the stump of a pencil, and threw it in 


their general direction. “More useful to 
you than medals, That pencil is good to 
sign chits with at any bar in Colon.” 

Mr. McNinty ducked behind a steel 
wall, and disappeared from view, A 
grizzled officer, trim in white, appeared 
in the space he had vacated. The Navy 
man glanced down, saw the tall, bronzed 
policeman, and noted the bandage about 
his head. The fingers of his right hand 
snapped to the visor of his rakishly 
worn cap. 

“Well done, Police!” he called, ‘We’re 
proud of you.” 

A flaming red head emerged from the 
cab of a “mule,” 

“How about the ditch-diggers, Ad- 
miral?” yelled the owner of the hair. 

The Admiral threw back his head, 
and roared with laughter. 

“God loves ’em, son,” he called. “And 
so does the Navy.” 

The outer gates of the lock swung 
open and the “mules” glided forward. 
The big battle-wagon slipped noiselessly 
toward Gatun Lake, Then the “mules” 
cut loose, From somewhere within the 
depths of the great vessel there came 
the muffled clang of a gong as Hell’s-bells 
McNinty rang for forward speed. 

The mighty turbines began to pulse, 
singing their song of speed and power. 
White-clad gobs, thronging her decks, 
waved gay farewells, The razorlike bow 
bit into the waters of Gatun Lake. The 
great ship moved on, cloaked in beauty 
and majesty. Now the song of her en- 
gines was deeper. 

“Here we come!” they seemed to say. 
“Steel, men and guns. Not for conquest. 
But alwavs ready to defend that which 
is rightfully oars.” 

The song became fainter. 

“Peaceful nations need never fear us,” 
purred the engines. 

The hum became a growl as the en- 
gines obeyed McNinty’s signal for more 
speed. 

“But let the mad-dog nations beware!” 


RUCE and Harrison walked toward 

their car. They were silent. They 
had moist eyes and tight throats. Then, 
without any word to each other, they 
both turned for a final glance at the 
scene, 

Out on the lake, the wave that washed 
away from the bow of the great battle- 
wagon was pure glistening silver. The 
troubled wake she left behind her, thanks 
to the moonlight, was molten gold. 
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‘Reilly of the 


ICARD flung a book down on 
the table with a horrible explo- 
sion of oaths. “This author has 
a Legionnaire say ‘Mon Caporal ! 
Mon Sergeant!’ He even has some one 
say ‘Mon Maréchal!’ to a marshal. And 
I bought the book because the blighter 
claimed to have been in the Legion!” 

Campbell pulled over the book, glanced 
at it, and grinned. 

“Oh, this fellow! The nearest he ever 
got to the Legion was a girl in Bel Ab- 
bés who wasn’t a bit particular. Why, 
Picard, don’t you know the Legion has 
branded this book a fake? So has the 
French Government. You'll find some 
wonderful things in it, sure—things we 
never knew when we were in the Legion!” 

Picard cursed anew. But old Manu- 
koff intervened calmly. 

“Wait, my friends. The book is a 
fake, but not for the reasons you allege. 
It is not actual, not human. It’s a sen- 
sational lie. Still, the language—” 


This sixteenth of the 
colorful “Warriors in 
Exile” series takes you to 
remote Madagascar and 
the Foreign Legion’s 
weird and little-known 
campaign of conquest. 


By 


H. BEDFORD-JONES 


Picard glared at him. “You served 
three hitches in the Legion, Manukoff. 
Twenty-one years. Did you ever in that 
time hear a private address a sergeant as, 
‘Mon sergeant’? Of course you didn’t.” 

“But I did,” said Manukoff. “And the 
other errors of speech you’re growling 
about, also. It was before your time, you 
young fellows; it was in 1895, my first 
campaign, the Madagascar affair. And I 
heard all these so-called errors in the 
book yonder take place in real life. Of 
course, this does not excuse the wretched 
fellow who wrote the book; certainly he 
never heard them. But Reilly used to 
make those mistakes all the time. Reilly 
spoke French poorly. He seemed in- 
capable of learning the language.” 

“An Irishman?” queried Campbell with 
interest. And the bearded Russian nodded. 

“One of our recruits; we had many in 
the detachment. I remember seventeen 
deserted in one night as we came through 
the Suez Canal—overboard and ashore, 
you comprehend.” 

He puffed reflectively at his pipe. 
Campbell, who had served in the Legion 
cavalry, cocked a finger at the bartender. 
Picard, who had drawn all three together 
here in New York, calmed down. 

“Madagascar! That campaign was 
a push-over, eh?” he observed. “Never 
was a slice of this earth won with as 
little effort!” 

“Nor with greater suffering,” said 
Manukoff. “The Hovas were not brave, 
true; we had no real combats, for the 
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artillery usually broke up the enemy. 
Still, there were bullets enough. Every 
one of our hospitals buried twenty to 
forty men a day, and plenty of them 
from lead-poisoning, as you Americans 
say.... But more of the Legion commit- 
ted suicide than were touched by enemy 
bullets. It was a continual suicide pa- 
rade! Now, doesn’t that make you stop 
and think ?” 

Picard nodded frowningly. 

“Ves, of course. But this book—well, 
you’ve actually heard those classic er- 
rors of language in the Legion?” 

“Often.” The old Russian chuckled. 
“This Reilly, he was a cherub with red 
hair and an earnest resolve to make good. 
He had a fixed idea that it was proper 
to prefix ‘my’ whenever he addressed any 
kind of an officer. When we told him it 
was only used to certain ranks, he 
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thought we were kidding him. The poor 
devil really understood little French.” 
Campbell grunted. “And I bet you 
raised hell with him in consequence.” 
“Why not? You know the Legion,” 
said Manukoff. “There was mighty little 
sentiment in the Legion; or in the world 
either, back in those days. We grabbed 
Madagascar then, just as everyone was 
grabbing. Bah! This sentimental talk 
makes me sick. Look at Madagascar 
today, happy, civilized, prosperous!” 
“That’s one way of looking at it,” 
Campbell said curtly. “At least we didn’t 
massacre the natives in Madagascar.” 
“No; we lost more men than the Hovas 
did,” assented Manukoff. “We made a 
fine up-country march, and then we were 
stuck; we had to stop and build a road 
so supplies could reach us. Those Hovas 
devastated the country and burned the 
huts as they retreated. We burned what 
they left, from fear of plague. And all 
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the while we knew they had forty thou- 
sand well-drilled, well-armed men ready 
to jump us; easy enough now to say they 
were cowards, but at the moment we 
didn’t know it. Then there was Reilly. 
We tormented him, yes; and he was a 
gadfly to us.” 

He paused, shook his bearded head, 
and told us about it. 


H, that red-head! Enlisting for glory, 
he had found none. Our artillery 
sent the Hovas scampering, so that ex- 
cept for sniping and skirmishes, we had 
no hand-to-hand work. Instead weela- 
bored endless weeks building the road so 
a light column might push on to Tanana- 
rive, the capital, and finish the conquest. 
Starvation, vermin, sickness, physical 
exhaustion—no wonder Reilly cursed 
the Legion! We played tricks on him, 
thanks to his inability to learn French. 
Oh, we made him suffer, be sure of that! 
When a recruit curses the Legion to its 
face, you know how we treat him. But 
Reilly was one of those stubborn little 
men who never know when they’re licked. 
He worked like a dog, and so did we. 
The sickness of Madagascar, you know, 
does not hit suddenly; it saps the life 
and energy gradually, eats away the en- 
durance and the will to live. The filth 
of that land and its people was beyond 
description, and this of course helped to 
spread the contamination. 

Under a broiling August sun, a ser- 
geant addressed Reilly some question re- 
garding the work. Reilly dropped his 
“1895 model rifle,” as the men called the 
pickaxes, grinned and saluted, and re- 
sponded: “Aon sergeant—” 

The sergeant, himself a walking bag 
of fever-shot bones, snapped savagely 
and cursed poor Reilly as only a Legion 
sergeant can curse. He went on, leav- 
ing Reilly white and shaking with futile 
rage, while everyone else laughed. 
That night Reilly disappeared. 

This was not unusual. When any of 
the Legion went to hospital, he died 
there; it was logical, because a Legion- 
naire worked until he dropped, and had 
no energy left with which to fight death. 
The men did not think it logical, how- 
ever. They thought it meant sure death 
to go to the hospital. Some disappeared, 
and patrols went out every morning to 
bring in the corpses. Or, as on this par- 
ticular night, a shot would ring out, then 
another. Here one of the Legion, there 
an Algerian ¢irailleur perhaps. Men lay 
awake listening for the shots. They 


wage on who would be the next sui- 
cide. 

But Reilly did not turn up as a corpse. 
The paymaster cursed bitterly, since it 
was his job to establish the fact of death; 
and how to do this, without a corpse? 

This did not worry Reilly a bit. He 
had deserted, and was glad of ‘it. 

He was one of those happy-go-lucky 
Trishmen who, in normal life, are liked 
at first sight. There was no crime in 
his past; an impetuous love-affair, too 
much drink, a romantic idea that the 
Foreign Legion offered glory—and there 
he was. Now his romantic notions had 
died, his face was gray and drawn, his 
eyes were older; but his cheerful smile 
still persisted. His sole ambition, as he 
slipped away in the night and headed for 
the hills and the Hova country, was to be 
done with the Legion forever. 

“T'll die before I'll go back!” he mut- 
tered, over and over, until assured that 
his escape was an accomplished fact. 
Toward dawn he found an abandoned 
hut, and slept there until noon. 

Then on again, and in the afternoon he 
walked into a native village and was at 
the crossroads of destiny. 

The strapping brown natives in their 
white cotton robes were friendly. A 
party of Hova soldiers were friendly 
Reilly was friendly; and everyone was 
quite happy, what with native liquor, a 
bit of song, and evenadance. Reilly was 
charmed to find that the natives, far 
from being bloodthirsty savages, were 
mild and amiable as their Polynesian 
ancestors; the village even possessed a 
church; and from what he could make 
out, his hosts were Christians. 


HIS scene of more or less innocent 

merriment was rudely interrupted. 
The natives scattered; a horse pounded 
in and was reined short. Reilly, left 
alone, stared up at a black-clad man 
who sat his saddle like a centaur, and 
looked down at him with black angry 
eyes—a white man. 

“Who are you? A French soldier?” 
came the rasping question. 

“Devil a bit,” said Reilly. “My name’s 
Larry Reilly, and I’m wearing this uni- 
form for my sins. And who may you 
be?” 

The Reverend David Gwynne an- 
nounced his name and missionary status 
with acerbity. He was not a pleasant 
man; and like most of the English mis- 
sionaries here, he disliked the French 
conquest rather acutely. Unlike most 
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of them, he had money and position, was 
able to import a saddle-horse and other 
luxuries, and believed in ruling his con- 
verts harshly. Which, for the Reverend 
Gwynne, was just a bit of bad luck. 

“Are there no soldiers here?” he 
snapped out. 

Reilly looked around. 

“There were, but there aren’t now,” 
he said. “Apparently they didn’t like 
your looks and skipped out.” 

“T’ll not allow this carousing and danc- 
ing,’ began Gwynne, then checked him- 
self and bit his lip. He was scarcely in 
a position to give orders, at present. 
“Look here, Reilly! Climb up behind 
me, like a good fellow. There’s trouble 
at the mission; I’ve ridden ten miles to 
get help, and you’ll be more good than 
all these natives put together. I take 
it you’re a deserter from the French 
force?” 


Nee 


i 
~~S 


“What are you squirm- 
ing about for?” asked 
Gwynne. “Hang on!” 
But Reilly was getting 
rid of his uniform. 


“Me? 
mitting no such thing. “I got lost from 
the column and found this village; you’d 


A deserter?” Reilly was ad- 


not call that deserting! Trouble, you 
say? What kind?” 

“The worst kind,” rapped out Gwynne. 
“Queen Maorani’s soldiers are looting 
the place, perhaps have burned it by 
now; my daughter’s gone out of her 
senses; my wife’s in danger of her life; 
and the Queen has threatened to murder 
me. I must get back with help. The 
sight of a uniform will accomplish won- 
ders. Jump up, man, jump up!” 

Reilly ran for his rifle, clambered up 
behind the missionary, and the horse 
started off. 

Now, Reilly was nobody’s fool. He 
had really tried hard to make good in the 
Legion, but he just wasn’t born to it. 
He had picked up some Malagasy, had 
tried to learn about the natives and their 
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ways, and was actually more at home 
with them than with the French. And 
with Gwynne, he was back among his 
own people. Disagreeable, harsh, hide- 
bound as Gwynne might be, Reilly could 
at least understand him. 

And Reilly could understand how so 
uncompromising a man might be scandal- 
ized daily by the easy-going natives. He 
knew, too, that local queens were scat- 
tered all over the island. One such 
queen and her ladies had met the Legion 
with open arms when it landed—so liter- 
ally that even the French were taken 
aback! 


pe the big horse pounded on into the 
hills with its double burden, Gwynne 
gave some explanation of his plight. He 
lived alone with his family at this sta- 
tion, under the protection of Queen Ma- 
orani; but the Queen had finally tired 
of his everlasting interference with her 
pleasure-loving people, and had turned 


Starvation, vermin, 
sickness, physical 
exhaustion — no 
wonder Reilly 
cursed the Legion! 


on him savagely. With the coming of 
the French, with their steadily advanc- 
ing conquest, the island had been plunged 
into anarchy. 

“Why she should want to kill me, I 
don’t know,” said Gwynne. 

Reilly, who could perfectly understand 
it, and could even sympathize with the 
young Queen, grinned widely but made 
no comment as he jolted along. 

“She’s not a savage, really,” went on 
Gwynne. “She’s always been most pleas- 
ant to whites. We have many visitors 
from Tananarive, the capital. She has 
two white men in her town now; two 
godless rogues, I’m bound to say, who 
train her army and handle her artillery. 
She has no antipathy to whites in gen- 
eral—except, of course, to the French.” 

Reilly pricked up his ears. “Army? 
Artillery? Is she a big queen, then?” 

“No, no; merely ruler of this hill dis- 
trict. But she has an army of two 
hundred men, well trained and armed. 
And half a dozen pieces of artillery. If I 
get you back in time, before the station 
has been sacked and my family mur- 
dered, the sight of another white man 
will give those rascals pause... . Here, 
what are you squirming about for? 
Hang on!” 

But Reilly was getting rid of as much 
as possible of his uniform. Not that it 
would mean any particular danger to him 
from the natives; but if word got around 
of a white man in French uniform, par- 
ticularly in Legion uniform, a day would 
come when the French would certainly 
gobble him up as a deserter. And he 
knew what that meant. 

“You don’t want to take a French 
uniform home with you, Reverend,” he 
said shrewdly. ‘Then the natives would 
certainly lose their heads and wipe us 
all out. Ill get rid of this one; then 
you give me a suit of yours when we 
get there. I take it there was no actual 
attack before you left?” 

“No,” said Gwynne; “but it threatened 
at any moment. Unluckily, my inter- 
preter and all my servants have run off, 
and I don’t speak the language yet, with 
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any fluency. In fact, I haven’t wanted 
to learn it, because I’vé made our con- 
verts speak English.” 

Reilly blasted the stiff-necked English- 
man—strictly to himself. Such a man, 
trying to win the souls of these laughing, 
gentle, indolent natives! He began to 
pull holes in the story, as the horse 
toiled on. It was not likely these natives 
would try to murder Gwynne and his 
family. Suddenly he recollected the two 
white men Gwynne had mentioned. 

“Who’s behind this attack on you? 
The Queen?” he demanded. 

“Of course,” said Gwynne over his 
shoulder. “And those two rogues who 
train her army. Schulte, the German, 
isn’t so bad; but the other one should 
be strung up. He’s a thorough scoun- 
drel—an American soldier of fortune 
named Harrison, who has sold guns to 
the government at Tananarive and to the 
Dee here—a dissolute, godless rascal ! 

e’s the one who has driven my poor 
daughter out of her wits, hypnotized her, 
led her on to disgrace and ruin and ever- 
lasting shame!” 

Big words for a few kisses, thought 
Reilly, and grinned again. He was be- 
ginning to get the proper slant on this 
missionary now. He had met quite a few 
missionaries in this island, and none of 
them had been of this stripe. Not that 
Gwynne was not an earnest, sincere man 
—he was just too earnest altogether. 

“Not a bad idea, that, about your uni- 
form,” said Gwynne. “Yes, I can give 
you clothes. No use stirring up the 
natives more than necessary, I suppose.” 


EILLY was stripped close to buff 
and boots, by the time the mission 
was sighted. Gwynne did not come in 
through the queen’s town, which was a 
huge collection of thatched huts and 
fruit-groves down the valley; instead he 
came in by a back trail that brought 
them out at the mission. 

“They burned the church early this 
morning,” he said bitterly. 

The smoking ruins of it showed at one 
side. The residence, with its compound 
and sheds and gardens, remained quite 
untouched. Reilly reflected shrewdly 
that if murder was on the program, it 
would have been done when the church 
was burned. No nativés were in sight; 
no maddened assailants were at hand; 
everything was drowsy with the peace- 
ful repose of approaching sunset. 

“No mob scene,” said Reilly, slipping 


“Evidently the threatened attack is 
holding off. I'l put up the horse and 
then get you fixed up with other clothes,” 
said Gwynne, and cantered off around 
the house. 

Feeling rather puzzled, Reilly went to 
the veranda, slipped off cartridge-pouch 
and musette, and put them aside with 
the rifle. He was not a pretty sight, with 
a blur of red beard covering his cheeks, 
and his unconventional garments. At a 
step from within the house, he hastily 
ducked out of sight until Gwynne reap- 
peared; then Reilly followed him inside. 

“Here are clothes.” Gwynne threw 
open a closet. “Help yourself. If—” 


ROM somewhere close by, a rifle 

crashed, then another; a wild yell 
sounded. Gwynne departed on the jump. 
Reilly, wondering if he were caught 
in some nightmare, clawed at the gar- 
ments, found a shirt, climbed into a suit 
of regulation black ministerial garb, and 
hurriedly buttoned it in place. Another 
shot, and a burst of yells; he darted out, 
clumped down the hall to the veranda 
again, and grabbed for his rifle. 

He saw Gwynne out in the open, fac- 
ing the gateway, a revolver in his hand. 
At the gate was a mass of soldiers in 
white lambas, brandishing rifles and 
shouting something. One of them fired 
point-blank. The bullet slapped into the 
veranda thatch over Reilly’s head; Reil- 
ly promptly went to one knee, aimed, and 
the shot crashed out. The Hova who 
had just fired whirled around and 
dropped. Two of his companions lugged 
off his body; the others vanished. 

Gwynne turned and stalked back to 
the veranda, flourishing his revolver. 

“I’m glad you have cartridges*’ he 
said. “I haven’t one. I hoped to hold 
them off with this empty weapon.” 

Reilly grinned at him. “These natives 
puncture like a balloon,” he observed. 
“The chances are they’re still running.” 

“Thank God you're here!” Gwynne 
looked at him. ‘How shall I account 
for you?” 

“Well,” said Reilly, “I don’t suppose 
you want to lie about it?” 

“T never lie,” Gwynne replied stiffly. 
“T detest lies.” 

“Then tell the truth. You just met 
me. I’m a beachcomber or something. 
Who cares?” 

“My wife cares,” said the other, and 
stalked into the house. 

Reilly squatted there and laughed; he 


off, clinging to his rifle, looking about. could not help it. The whole situation 
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struck him as funny, deliriously funny. 
He was still laughing when, as he eyed 
the gate of the compound and the trees 
beyond, he caught sight of a man out 
there, a European in whites, cautiously 
reconnoitering the house. No natives in 
sight at all. 

On impulse, Reilly left his rifle where 
it was, hopped up, and strode down past 
the flower-beds. The man outside had 
vanished. Reilly came to the gate, 
passed it, and halted. 

“Come out,” he said. “And sharp 
about it!” 


HE man dodged out from behind a 
tree and approached him—a springy, 
lithe, lean man with a quick eye and a 
quick smile. Reilly liked him at sight. 
“Who the hell are you?” said the 
stranger. 
“Name’s Reilly.” 
“Are you another sky-pilot ?” 
“Not by a damned sight!” And Reilly 


grinned. “Say, are you the godless 
American ?” s 

“That’s me, I guess. Jim Harrison. 
How—” 


“Oh, I met up with the Reverend and 
came along to save him from massacre.” 
Reilly chuckled. “He’s the wrong kind 
of missionary. Glad to meet you. 
Shake.” 

Harrison shook hands, looking rather 
bewildered. 

“Was it you who shot that native?” 
he said. “Well, you played hell. Lucky 
you didn’t kill him. The Queen’s hop- 
ping mad about it; she’s liable to start 
real trouble.” 

“Lead me to her,” said Reilly cheer- 
fully. “I don’t know what all this 
bobbery is about, but I can make a guess 
or two. I'll show her what the right 
kind of missionary is like, for a change. 
What about a drink before we meet the 
lady ?” 

Harrison surveyed him with twinkling 
eyes. 

“Where’d you get the Irish accent?” 

“Honestly,” said Reilly. The other 
laughed and caught his arm. 

“Come on, then! I don’t know who 
the devil you are, or what, but you’re 
okay.” 

“Which, I suppose, means you're sat- 
isfied? So am I,” said Reilly. “If 
you’re hoping to see the Reverend’s 
daughter, she’s probably busy right now 
soothing her mamma.” 

He said the word in the Irish way, 
and Harrison chuckled. 


“We say momma in the States. Look 
here, stop in with me and have a drink. 
Want to shave those whiskers before 
you see the Queen?” 

“Not me. I’m growing a beard; rea- 
sons of State. And make my name 
O’Reilly, in case the French get here.” 

Harrison gave him a quick glance, a 
grave glance. “So? Okay with me. I 
hear the French have a walk-away; the 
Government armies just melt before 
them.” 

Reilly was puzzled by the American 
slang, but got the general drift. The 
town opened up before them, and he ac- 
companied Harrison to the latter’s 
quarters, a small house with two native 
servants. Harrison mixed a drink. 

“Well, here’s luck!” Reilly remarked. 
“Now, what’s all the shindig about ?” 

“Poor Gwynne is a square peg in a 
round hole and doesn’t know it,” Harri- 
son confided. ‘“He’s one of these harsh, 
uncompromising Britons—square as a 
die. The idea was to scare him out, what 
with the war and all. I should have had 
sense enough to know that an English- 
man doesn’t scare.” 

“Ah!” said Reilly sagely. “It takes 
an Irishman to do that. You don’t know 
how to handle him. So you were back of 
it—and you in love with his daughter?” 

“To save his life, you fool!” snapped 
Harrison. “The Queen has exaggerated 
notions of what a queen should be. She’s 
capable of shooting him down, and dis- 
likes him enough to do it. I want to 
get him out of here before the French 
arrive. That won’t be many weeks off, 
and when they come, there’ll be hell to 
pay. Schulte and I have everything 
fixed to lick hell out of those French.” 


EILLY chortled. “With two hun- 
dred men and six guns?” 

“You don’t know me and Schulte— 
especially Schulte. Well, never mind all 
that. We've got to fix the Queen some- 
how. I don’t want to see Gwynne mur- 
dered tonight.” 

“Let me talk to her,” Reilly said. “In- 
troduce me as the man who shot her war- 
rior, and as a missionary. The right 
kind of a missionary. Tell her I’ve come 
to take Gwynne’s place. I’ll stay awhile, 
then get back and clear Gwynne out of 
here by morning.” 

“You fancy yourself,” said Harrison 
dryly. “What about Elsie? And me?” 

“Well, what about you?” Reilly gave 
him a look. “You wanted Gwynne gone; 
then what?” 
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“IT get you. Yes, we've got things 
fixed up, if her folks get to the capital 
safely. I’d go along with them, meet her 
there, get married, and be back here to 
help Schulte.” 

Reilly stared. “Back here? She’d 
come back here with you—to fight the 
French? What kind of a woman is she, 
to want to come back into hell—” 

“Forget it, forget it! We'll fix those 
French. And she’s the right sort, true- 
blue and a yard wide,” said Harrison. 
“All I’m worried about is you and the 
Queen and Gwynne. My God, what a 
sight you are in those clothes and with 
those whiskers!” 

“You see that the Queen and I get a 
drink or two,” said Reilly, “and trust 
your luck to the Irish, me boy. Lead 
on!” : 

Harrison shrugged and obeyed. 


BOUT this entire situation, the love- 
affair, the mock mob scene, the 
young queen who was capable of murder 
—was a grotesque flavor which Reilly 
thoroughly enjoyed. It was like the whole 
island, like the campaign itself, wherein 
armies fled at a few cannon-shot. And 
yet, behind all this opéra bouffe lay hor- 
rible grim reality, with death ever jog- 
ging one’s elbow. Even Harrison’s 
apparently puerile threat of destroying the 
French column with his two hundred 
men and six guns, struck Reilly as per- 
haps holding a certain frightful possi- 
bility. Harrison was that sort of man; 
he knew his business. 

They went to the “palace,” a wide- 
spread collection of huts surrounded by 
a stockade, in the center of the town. 
This was flickering with lights, seeth- 
ing with excitement. Schulte was here, 
and Reilly met him—a bearded German, 
very intent and earnest. Reilly was be- 
ginning to be afraid of men who were 
too earnest. 

The Queen received them at once. She 
was a young woman, rather plump, very 
angry, a mixture of arrogance and dig- 
nity and effusive welcome. Her coun- 
cilors squatted around her; a bevy of 
girls was at her feet. The appearance 
of Reilly created vast excitement. Har- 
rison promptly introduced him as the 
new missionary who had shot the war- 
rior, and left Reilly to save his own 
neck, 

He did it efficiently. A few words of 
Malagasy, his amiable grin, his audacity 
—and he had captured the scene. In two 
minutes he was seated by the Queen; 


Sacre. 


“Leave everything to me,” Reilly said. 


he kissed her ladies and her own royal 
lips, drank her health with gusto, turned 
the place upside down with joyous zest, 
and conducted himself with a mad ex- 
travagance that left Harrison aghast. 
Yet it went over. 

Reilly had no inhibitions. He prom- 
ised anything and everything; with his 
magic gift of personality, he captured 
everyone from the Queen to the old 
councilors. An hour later he started 
back for the mission station with a dozen 
torchbearers, gifts of food, fruit, wine and 
flowers, and promises galore. 

The arrival of this procession was 
singular. The Reverend David Gwynne 
was out at the gate, firmly convinced that 
murder was at hand; he had Reilly’s 
rifle, and came near shooting Reilly with 
it before he found all was peaceful. 


“PUT what does it mean?” he de- 

manded, when the natives deposited 
their gifts and withdrew. “I thought 
you had run away—” 

“It means plenty,” said Reilly. With 
the island government in chaos, with no 
chance of a reckoning facing him, he 
gave his fancy free rein. “The Queen 
and those two godless ruffians, Harrison 
and Schulte, intend to murder you and 
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Beside one of the guns 
was a very obvious mis- 
sionary with red hair 
and whiskers. He had a 
bullet through him. 


your family. The council has more 
sense; the old men have things in hand, 
at least for the moment. They want you 
to get off for the capital in the morning. 
They’ll furnish bearers, palanquins for 
your wife and daughter, and so forth. 
They’re sending messengers to the gov- 
ernment, asking that the Queen be de- 
posed and that you be placed in charge 
here. You present a similar request, and 
the government will be only too glad to 
agree. Understand? You'll be back 
here in a week or two, the Queen will 
go to her estates in the country, and all 
will be quiet.” 

Gwynne was delighted. This project 
appealed to him as perfectly natural: 
it was the sort of thing he could under- 
stand, with law and order and a proper 
respect for his dignity supplanting what 
he called anarchy. He was overjoyed, 
and tremendously grateful to Reilly, 
whom he took inside to dinner. 


EILLY found Mrs. Gwynne a quiet 
. woman, plump and fortyish; and met 
Elsie. His quick appraisal of her rather 
dashed romantic notions. She was the 
cold type, level-headed and blonde, with 
prominent teeth and a masterful eye. 


And the gay Harrison was madly in love 
with her! Reilly gave up; it was of a 
piece with the whole mad situation. 

Reilly made no secret of the fact that 
he was remaining here. He even prom- 
ised to keep inviolate such effects as 
Gwynne might want to leave until his 
return. When Gwynne went off to 
pack, Reilly was smoking on the veranda, 
and Elsie came up to him. 

“Did you see Mr. Harrison?” she 
asked. 

“T did,” said Reilly. “He'll join you 
on the way to the capital, tomorrow.” 

“T don’t think you told my father the 
truth,” she said bluntly. “Queen Ma- 
orani would not let the council dictate 
to her. I don’t like lies at all, Mr. 
Reilly.” : 

“Faith, I’d cut off my right hand rather 
than lie tu the likes of you,” said Reilly. 
“So go get an ax and stand by to cau- 
terize the wound.” 

She could not understand him at all, 
and went off in a huff to pack, which was 
what Reilly wanted. ... 

Reilly was up at dawn to see them off. 
The bearers came as promised, with two 
native palanquins to carry the women. 
Gwynne shook hands with Reilly and 
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rode off on his horse. When Jim Harri- 
son showed up with a couple of guides, 
Reilly sighed and pitied him. 

“Miss Elsie said to give you her love,” 
he commented. ‘“She’s an angel.” 

“She’s the most wonderful girl in the 
world!” said Harrison. “And she’ll defy 
her father to marry me. Old man, you’ve 
accomplished a real miracle! I’m your 
debtor for life.” 

“God help you, I think you are,” said 
Reilly. “When will you be back?” 

“In three or four days. By the way, 
we had a courier this morning; a French 
column is advancing and will be here in 
a week to occupy the district. Fifty men 
of the Legion, a couple of hundred Al- 
gerians, some black troops and a moun- 
tain battery. Schulte hates the French 
like poison. ... Well, I’m off. Good 
luck! You stand ace-high with the 
Queen.” 

Reilly got out the big green umbrella 
that Gwynne had left behind, and headed 
for town. 


E stopped at the palace, invited the 

Queen and her ladies to hold a dance 
at the mission station that evening, then 
began a hunt for Schulte. One of the 
native officers finally led him three miles 
out from the town, and here he found 
the bearded German. What was more, 
he found the surprise of his life as well. 
Schulte, who had been drinking heavily, 
made no secret of the matter. 

“There!” he said, waving his hand. 
“There, my friend, look for yourself and 
see what these damned French will run 
into! My men have been working. 
Have some beer; I have a whole barrel 
of it in the tent.” 

Reilly did not refuse. He needed a 
drink to steady him after what he be- 
held. 

In this one campaign, he had learned 
enough of fighting to realize that Harri- 
son had made no idle vaunt. This, the 
chief road to the village, mounted along 
a pleasant valley and then plunged into 
a ravine, very narrow at either end. Here 
Schulte was posted, with his six masked 
and hidden guns that could hurl death 
into the ravine. Here, at either end, were 
laid mines ready to blow in the road 
ahead and behind, bring down the side 
walls, hold any column trapped at the 
bottom until the last man was wiped out. 

“Suppose they send advance scouts, 
as they will?” asked Reilly. 

“They'll see nothing. They’ll go on 
to the town and be killed there.” Schulte 


let loose a blasphemous storm of invec- 
tive against the French. All his calm 
was gone, and with the liquor in him, he 
was a different man. Even if most of 
his men ran away, he was capable of 
firing the mines and working the guns 
almost single-handed—and would do it. 

Reilly invited him over to the dance 
that evening, and went home to make 
himself comfortable in the mission sta- 
tion. He was unable to do so. 

Fifty of the Legion—his own former 
comrades! He was not thinking so 
much of their fate, as of what would hap- 
pen to this little town and the amiable 
Queen and the friendly brown men here. 
The first French column would be de- 
stroyed, assuredly. But others would 
come, and swift revenge would be taken. 

That night, amid the songs and danc- 
ing and the merriment, Reilly stayed sur- 
prisingly sober. He talked with Queen 
Maorani, with her ladies and councilors 
and chief men. He found there was no 
particular animosity against the French, 
no particular knowledge of them; but 
there was a childish greed for glory. 
Schulte had persuaded them all that the 
French could be wiped out at one blow. 
The Queen wanted to be the savior of 
Madagascar. Harrison, who had been 
fatly paid for arms and munitions, had 
seconded the blond-bearded German. 
And this Schulte had a fanatic hatred of 
the French, an obsession. 

Reilly was not the man to neglect any 
opportunity of drinking, feasting and 
love-making. Before the night was over, 
he was a prime favorite with everyone, 
and half the court was sleeping off the 
carouse in and around the mission when 
the sun came up. Reilly, however, held 
his aching head and tried vainly to figure 
out some way of spoiling the plans of 
Schulte without revealing his own iden- 
tity to the French. It was impossible. 
He could not send a note of warning, for 
he had no one to carry the message. Nor 
would he have dared send any note. Two 
natives, who had sold bullocks to the 
French, had been shot a couple of days 
previously. The Queen’s army of two 
hundred men were eager to fight. They 
would run at the first artillery blast, of 
course, but that did not help Reilly now. 

Vainly he cursed Schulte and Harri- 
son, for leading these smiling, happy 
brown folk to certain ruin. 


AYS passed. Word came from Harri- 
son: he’d been delayed, but would 
be back as soon as his marriage took 
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place. Reilly, who had decked himself 
out in all sorts of clothes left behind by 
Gwynne, attached himself to the Queen 
and did his best to bring her mind to some 
_reason and make her see the truth; he 
had scant success, however. With the 
men of her council, it was different. He 
managed to impress them to some extent. 

So the brown folk laughed and loved 
and danced, and Reilly followed suit; 
but terror was growing in him: terror 
for them and all this sweet valley. He 
had no fear for himself. His beard had 
grown quickly; it made him look twenty 
years older, and he trimmed it to a point, 
with overhanging mustaches. 

Still Harrison did not come, but an- 
other came one morning: a brown runner, 
spent and gray with exhaustion and hor- 
ror. Columns of the French were ad- 
vancing. The armies of the Government 
had broken in panic; the invaders had 
terrible cannon that spread death from 
miles away. Wherever they met resist- 
ance, they burned and slew without pity ; 
their march from the sea was marked by 
a swathe of desolation. And the column 
heading this way was close behind. It 
would be here next day. Its advance 
scouts were not ten miles off. 


HE town hummed and buzzed; sol- 

diers ran about; Schulte cursed the 
absent Harrison, and ordered his two 
hundred men out to their post. The 
Queen and her council were in panic, and 
Schulte, raging, turned upon Reilly. 

“You damned Irisher!” he fairly 
foamed. “I’ve heard what you’ve been 
doing and saying—I know all about it! 
A French spy; that’s what you are. Very 
well—I’ll treat you to a spy’s fate. Wait, 
curse you, till I get my revolver—” 

He went off at a run. 

Now, all this broke unexpectedly and 
swiftly upon Reilly. This was his first 
intimation that Schulte was on to his 
game. He had no weapon; only the 
Queeén’s bodyguard were allowed to carry 
arms in town. News that the French 
were upon them had the whole population 
in wild uproar. The army had promptly 
disbanded, and even the bodyguard of 
the Queen was ready to bolt ez masse. 

Reilly went up to the Queen, slipped 
his arm around her, and kissed her. 

“Leave everything to me,” he said. 
“T’ll protect you from this crazy German 
and from the French. Don’t run, but 
stay right here!” 

Then he did the wisest thing possible. 
He abandoned the green umbrella, and 


went hell-bent for the mission and his 
rifle. 

He got it, and started back to town. 
On the outskirts he heard several shots. 
A dozen horrified natives met him. 
Schulte had shot two of the army com- 
manders and was herding as many as he 
could round up to reach the camp at the 
ravine. The German, obsessed by his 
furious determination, meant to push 
through his plan at all costs. 

“Guide me to the camp ahead of him,” 
said Reilly; and two of the natives 
obeyed. 

He followed them blindly by hill paths 
and no paths at all. He knew now what 
he must do—the only thing he could do. 
He had his Legion cartridge-pouch, and 
his old rifle; a Lébel, 1893 model, maga- 
zine rifle. Schulte could spring the trap 
single-handed, true; and he would have 
enough terrified native soldiers—more 
afraid of him than of the French—to 
play holy hell with the column that was 
coming. And the advance scouts would 
be along any time now. 

“The poor little Queen!” muttered 
Reilly, as he sweat and strode. “I'll stop 
that devil if I swing for it! Thank God, 
Harrison hasn’t come back.” 

All the grim reality behind this laugh- 
ing care-free dream-world had suddenly 
emerged. 

He reached the camp, the masked bat- 
tery above the ravine, the places ready 
for the riflemen, and found it entirely 
deserted. Below, along the road, were 
coming a few parties of natives. His two 
guides descended the sharp slopes, ex- 
changed a few words, and came back 
with the information that the French ad- 
vance was close behind these fleeing folk. 

Then the two guides took to their 
heels, and Reilly saw Schulte coming 
over the hill, driving a score of most un- 
martial soldiers ahead of him. With a 
sigh, he settled down by one of the Gat- 
ling guns and adjusted his sights. 

It had all happened so suddenly! He 
had not been prepared for a crisis. And 
he could sympathize with the sheer panic 
of the pretty little Queen and her be- 
wildered people. Upon this thought, he 
squeezed the trigger, and his first shot 
spanged out, the echoes volleying along 
the ravine below. 


RIZZLED old Sergeant Bauer of the 
Legion, with Manukoff and a dozen 
more of his men, and a group of Algerian 
tirailleurs, was feeling out the road and 
scouting the country as he advanced, 
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hoping to occupy Queen Maorani’s town 
without a fight. 

When the first shot reached him, he 
took warning. At a half-dozen more 
shots, he sized up the situation and or- 
dered his men to scale the heights above 
the ravine that lay just ahead. The Al- 
gerians to the left, he and his own com- 
rades to the right. 

“Apparently no one’s firing at us,” he 
said; “but nobody with rifles has any 
business up there when the column comes 
along below. We'll occupy the place for 
luck.” 

The shooting continued, then came to 
an abrupt end. Several native soldiers 
in their white robes came into sight, 
evidently making for shelter. Sergeant 
Bauer flushed them, and they froze in 
acute terror without firing a shot. 

What he learned from them, made 
him send on his men at the pas gym- 
nastique, rocks or no rocks. When he 
and the rest came up to the guns with a 
rush, only two men were in sight. 
Schulte lay dead, out in the open. 
Dropped beside one of the guns lay a 
very obvious missionary with red hair 
and whiskers. He was not dead, but he 
had a bullet through him. 

In no time at all, Sergeant Bauer had 
all the information he needed from the 
prisoners, whom he set to bury Schulte. 
The guns were dismantled. A litter was 
rigged; and after Reilly’s wound had 
been bandaged, the sergeant set out for 
the town ahead. He had a supreme con- 
tempt for all the armed natives in Mada- 
gascar, and was quite competent to 
occupy the town himself. 


*A ND what’s more, he did it,” con- 

cluded old Manukoff, pawing his 
big beard and glancing around the table 
at us, with his air of beaming delight. 
“The Legion did many such things, back 
in those days—” 

I came back to reality with a gasp of 
dismay. 

“But that’s not all the story, surely ?” 
I exclaimed. “And what has the yarn 
to do with a private addressing a non- 
com as ‘Mon sergeant?” 

Manukoff chuckled. 

“Plenty, plenty!” he said. “You see, 
Reilly was taken to the palace, and the 
Queen herself took charge of him. Mean- 
time, the sergeant had discovered the 
Legion cartridge-pouch and also the rifle 
—our regular issue Lébel rifle. He said 


nothing at the time, but he did a lot of 
questioning around town; and that eve- 
ning he came to the hut where Reilly 
lay under care of Queen Maorani. He 
brought me along with him, because I 
had a bit of skill in surgery and was 
treating Reilly’s wound. We found Reil- 
ly conscious, his wound doing very well, 
and nothing to worry about. Now, the 
sergeant spoke no English, but I did. 
And I had been very good friends with 
Reilly before his desertion.” 


ANUKOFF paused, with another 
chuckle. 

“Sergeant Bauer looked down at him, 
asked a question, and Reilly disclaimed 
any knowledge of French whatever. The 
Sergeant cut loose, using me as inter- 
preter. Reilly had deserved well; he 
had saved us, and possibly the entire 
column. If he was a missionary, the 
Sergeant desired to thank him. When I 
translated, Reilly looked up, and I saw 
the old cheerful grin come to his lips. 
And what do you think he said? 

“ ‘Merci, mon sergeant !’ Just like that. 
It slipped out before he thought. The 
old Sergeant went red, then snapped an 
order at me. I followed him outside. 

“Did you ever see that man before in 
your life?’ he demanded. : 

“And then I did it.” Manukoff grinned 
widely at us. “I myself uttered those 
classic words. ‘Jamais de ma vie!’ I 
said. ‘Never in all my life, mon ser- 
geant!’ And he stood there glaring at 
me. Then he turned away, and I saw his 
shoulders shake as he walked off.” 

Manukoff had really finished his story 
this time. He picked up his drink and 
swigged it, and called for more. 

Picard leaned forward. 

“So the deserter Reilly was never re- 
captured?” he asked. “Then what be- 
came of him?” 

Manukoff sighed, accepted the fresh 
glass that was set before him, and lifted 
it high, 

“I only wish I knew!” he rejoined: 
“You know, in that campaign we had a’ 
very true saying: A French soldier goes 
into hospital in order to get sent home; 
a tirailleur, in order to be cured; a Le- 
gionnaire, in order to die. Well, at least: 
that wasn’t true of Reilly. Whether he 
married the little Queen or not, I never 
heard. But anyhow—here’s to Reilly of 
the Legion!” 

We drank the toast standing. 


Another picturesque story of the Foreign Legion 
will appear in our forthcoming October issue. 
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WEENEY BLiss was a natural-born 
mule man, just as some men are 


natural-born horsemen. And he 
was just as much interested in 
mules as any Kentuckian is in horses. 
He had been a hired hand once, which 
goodness knows is starting at the bot- 
tom; but he had been such a good one 
and so ambitious, that he had managed 
to buy an eighty. Cuzzie Ransom taught 
the school ; there was a pump in the yard, 
and Sweeney used to come to fill his 
jug. It wasn’t often a teacher married 
a hired man, but Sweeney was such a 
pushing, energetic, likable sort, that she 
proved the exception. And she was glad 
she had, for he was a good husband. 
It wasn’t long till Lola was born, and 
it wasn’t long till he had a quarter of a 
section, and finally a section—which is a 
good deal of land in the corn-and-hog 
belt. In other words he became down- 
right prosperous—which, among farmers, 
is almost history. They moved to Junc- 
tion City and bought a house on North 
Maple Avenue, so they could see their 
old friends and neighbors drive past... . 
Sometimes Sweeney was astonished to 
find there were actually people in the 
world who didn’t know a mule was the 
offspring of a male ass and a mare; that 
it has the large head and the long ears 
and the small hoofs of the ass, and the 
size and form of a horse; that it is a hy- 
brid and can not reproduce itself—or as 


The famous author of “Six- 
teen Hands” and other 
noted books tells here a 
new story of his beloved 
mule Sixteen Hands. 


a mule man puts it: “A mule is without 
pride of ancestry or hope of posterity.” 
And it has a stubbornness that has come 
straight from hell, and a proclivity to 
run away. But a mule never balked or 
ran away unless it had a good reason. 
Unfortunately, sometimes only the mule 
knows what this reason happens to be. 

Sweeney was raising one big mule-colt 
which he had named “Sixteen Hands,” be- 
cause he thought the colt would reach six- 
teen hands, and he had. Most mules of 
the farm or draft type run only thirteen 
or fourteen, or sometimes fifteen and a 
half. It’s only the exceptional animal 
that reaches sixteen hands, and Sixteen 
was exactly that. 

“Finest piece of mule-flesh I ever had 
on the farm,” he told Cuzzie. “I believe 
I’ve got a ribbon animal, honey.” 

He entered him in a tri-county fair, 
and Sixteen Hands walked off with first. 
Sweeney floated back on wings of triumph. 
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“I told you! Do you know what I 
have a mind to do? Enter him in the 
State Fair at Sedalia!” 

It was so wholly beautiful,so completely 
captivating, that he had to sit down and 
drink it in, as a painter might, who sud- 
denly comes upon an enthralling sunset. 

Instead of shipping him in a truck, as 
he had when he had taken him to the 
local fairs, he decided to step out a little 
and buy a regular horse-trailer. There was 
always danger in a truck of joggling the 
animal around, scuffing him up, or pos- 
sibly injuring him. A horse-trailer was 
smaller, and the sides were padded, and 
the animal would be more comfortable. 

When they arrived at North Maple, 
he backed Sixteen out of the trailer and 
gazed at him rapturously. “Funny, aint 
it, how a fella develops a fondness for a 
dumb brute? But I guess it’s only natu- 
ral, after you raise him from a foal. I 
mind once he got the colic—eat some 


musty oats and swelled up on water. I 
couldn’t bring him any relief. Well, I 
purty near died myself!” He laughed 
a bit self-consciously. “But I pulled him 
through, and here he is—aint that so, 
Sixteen Hands, old boy!” 

Sixteen flipped his long sensitive jack- 
rabbit ears. 

A little crowd came in to see them off 
and wish them well, and they gave a cheer. 

“Better not, folks,” called Sweeney 
hastily. “It makes him jump around. 
I wouldn’t want anything to happen to 
him.” 

“You sure got a soft spot in your 
heart for that mule,” said Walt Huggins. 

“T don’t want him to trample on him- 
self,” explained Sweeney. 

He felt at home, when they arrived, 
for he had gone to many fairs; of course 
this was the first State fair he had ever 
shown at, but he knew the tricks of the 
trade—the pen where there seemed to be 
the least chance for noise; the aisle 
where there would not be too many 
people. Kids you had to watch. One 
time he saw a boy blow a squawker in 
a mule’s face. Mule jumped around, 
tramped on himself, lost the ribbon. 

He went to the entry booth, got his 
placard, and proudly tacked it up. 


SIXTEEN HANDS 
Owner and Exhibitor, Sweeney Bliss, 
Junction City, Missouri 
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HANDS 
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Sweeney Bliss 


SwatanCity, Misra, 


Drawings by Mr. 
Croy’s erstwhile 
companion in 
crime at the Uni- 
versity of Mis- 
souri, Monte Crews 


He took him to be weighed in. Four- 
teen hundred and twenty pounds. Had 
stood the trip fine; coat was good, too. 
But still seemed nervous. 

He went to look at the other ring 
stock. This was not so well, for there 
were some very fine animals entered, and 
more to come. Especially there was a 
sugar mule that worried Sweeney. Big. 
ger animal than his, must run sixteen and 
a half hands; named Big Mike. That 
was going to be his competition. 


(Ge and Lola liked the pleasant 
state of excitement a fair arouses: 
the crowds out for a good time; the 
sense of movement and life; the exhibits 
of home-canned goods; the little theater 
where a self-operating and continuously- 
running machine showed motion pictures 
of living models dressed in the latest 
“creations.” The busiest and noisiest of 
all was the Midway. This was where the 
shows were gathered together, and some 
of them very questionable, Cuzzie de- 
cided. For instance, there was the fan 
dancer, who did all sorts of things, no 
doubt; and there were the Hollywood 
Madcaps. They came out in front and 
stood on a little platform as Cuzzie and 
Lola were passing. A gramophone played 
seductive music, and a hoarse-voiced man 
explained they were real Hollywood stu- 
dio girls, and had created a great sensa- 
tion with their dancing, which had been 
viewed in film form by millions. “Show 
us the Hollywood Wiggle, Lois.” 

Lois showed the Hollywood Wiggle. 

More mules had arrived and were 
quartered in the mule section; and 
Sweeney’s face grew long. Never had 


there been so many entries; and good 
ones too—farm mules, draft mules, cot- 


‘ton mules, railroaders, and a couple of 


pit mules. But the best, the most out- 
standing, was still Big Mike. 

Suddenly there was an ear-splitting 
blast, and Sixteen Hands’ ears shot up 
and he began to dance in his stall-box. 
“Whoa, there!” shouted Sweeney, and 
peed up and finally managed to quiet 

im. 

The noise had come from the loud- 
speaker. Some one was wanted at a 
committee meeting, and the call had been 
sent out over the grounds. 

“You see how nervous he is? I sure 
wish I could work some of that off.” He 
lowered his voice and nodded in the di- 
rection of Big Mike. “Did you see how 
he took it? Didn’t do anything except 
flop his ears!” Sweeney shook his head. 

“Do you know what I have a mind to 
do?” he said to Cuzzie the afternoon be- 
fore the judging. “Take him out on his 
lead-rope and exercise him. Four points 
is four points.” 

“Well, be careful.” 

The owner of Big Mike eyed Sweeney, 
as Sweeney led Sixteen out. Once he 
started toward Sweeney, then turned 
back without speaking. Sweeney had a 
curious feeling: what if there should be 
a pill— 

He tied Sixteen, then went to his stall 
and padlocked the feed-box. He looked 
back—the man was still eying him. . 

It was calm and peaceful at the edge 
of the grounds. Here were stacks of hay 
and feed for the exhibition animals, and 
some of the trucks and trailers they had 
come in. And cots where the men slept, 
and a game of pitch going on, on a horse- 
blanket. 

He came to a camp of cowboys who 
did fancy and trick riding; they were 
loafing on bales of hay “hurrahing” each 
other, waiting till time to put on their 
show. Immediately their eyes were 
taken by Sixteen, and almost as soon 
there was a group around him. They 
had seen him in his stall, but this was a 
better view, and a chance to see him in 
action. Sweeney was pleased with their 
admiration, for these men knew live- 
stock, 

As he fell in with their easy ways, an 
idea came to him: he might get one of 
them to put a saddle on Sixteen and give 
him some real exercise. Most mules 
are not broke to ride. One reason is that 
a mule’s gait is not suited to riding, and 
his manners are a bit queer. 
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But Sweeney had broken Sixteen when 
he was only a yearling; and sometimes 
Sweeney did ride him. Sometimes he 
even said he enjoyed it. That is the test 
of a real mule enthusiast. 

The thing would be to ride him him- 
self, he decided; he explained to them 
that Sixteen seemed a bit overtrained 
and asked them if they would give him 
the loan of a saddle. Instantly they were 
sympathetic. 

He hesitated as he thought of the bit 
which he had casually picked up. It 
was not jointed as a mule-bit should be, 
but was straight and smooth and round. 
It would have been all right for plowing 
corn, where a mule has it in his mouth 
all day, but it was not a good riding-bit. 
Especially if a mule got ideas. But it 
was too late to go back; he would take 
a chance. 

In a few minutes the saddle was on 
Sixteen, and Sweeney was on the saddle. 
“T'll be back in a jiffy.” 

He rode away a bit nervously, for now 
that he was up there, he wished he had 
been more circumspect; but he couldn’t 

.come down before all those professional 
riders. Sixteen tossed his ears and snuf- 
fled, but this passed away, and every- 
thing went nicely. “I think I'll trot him 
a little.” And he did; this took a bit of 
pommel-holding. 

Sixteen began to warm up and stepped 
out faster, which Sweeney liked, even if 
it did take a bit more holding. Ten min- 
utes of this would do him more good than 
an hour of poking. Sixteen was a three- 
gaited mule, and Sweeney began to shift 
him from one to another. This took some 
rein-pulling and heel-kicking, for a mule’s 
nature is such that once he gets an idea, 
oe is not easily persuaded into something 
else. 

Sweeney’s blood began to warm up too, 
the jolting being what it was, but that 
was all right since it was doing Sixteen 
good. This it exactly was, for Sixteen’s 
ears stood up as straight as a jack- 
rabbit’s, and he arched his neck, and 
tossed his head. : 


HEY came closer to the fair-grounds ; 

the sound of festivity grew louder, 
and there were more people. The merry- 
go-round music came distinctly, and the 
lights of the Ferris Wheel made a pretty 
circle; men were walking about, leading 
ring stock. They looked at him a bit 
surprised, for it is not every day you see 
a man riding a mule. But that was all 
right; it was doing Sixteen good. 


A boy, plodding along by his father’s 
side, set off a squawker, and Sixteen’s 
ears flicked back and forth; and for a 
terrible moment Sweeney felt Sixteen’s 
bed of muscles tighten. But he heaved 
on the bit and pulled him down. 

“There, now! Nothing is goin’ to eat 
you. You’ve got to get used to such 
things. Blow it again, son.” 

He drew him in even closer to the main 
part of the grounds, guiding him with 
the half-skill, half-intuition a mule man 
has for his animal, talking to him as he 
would to a child, sometimes chiding him 
and sometimes fondly scolding him. 

The lights of the Midway were now 
quite bright and gay, and Sweeney pulled 
up Sixteen and sat watching them twin- 
kle. Purty! 


T this moment a most unfortunate 
thing happened. They were getting 
ready for a parade, and a man had got 
onto the seat of his calliope and had come 
up behind where Sweeney was enjoying 
the twinkling lights. He wished to see 
if it was working properly, before he got 
into the procession; and he touched the 
keys. It gave Sweeney a start, but this 
was nothing to what it gave Sixteen, who 
began to go, seemingly, in half a dozen 
directions at once; and so did Sweeney. 
This was for only a moment; then 
Sixteen straightened out and began to 
run, in the most unfortunate of directions 
—toward the grounds. 
“Whoa, you fool!” cried Sweeney. 
Sixteen Hands promptly increased his 
pace, which had been fast enough as it 
was. At first his fright had been real, 
but this passed. His blood was up, and 
he began to have a good time of it. 
Sweeney didn’t, and began to pull 
mightily, but this seemed only to make 
Sixteen Hands want to do even better. 
He was puzzled, when he began to get 
near the grounds proper; lots of people 
here, and lots of confusion; but the cry 
went ahead that something terrible was 
happening, and the people rushed from 
the middle of the grass lanes, leaving 
them clear for Sixteen. Faster and faster 
he went, which brought him to the Mid- 
way. Sweeney pulled the hardest of all 
here, and shouted the most commanding- 
ly; but Sixteen was going so fast that 
he shot into it, whether he wished to or 
not. It was not to his liking, and he 
began to run first this way, then that; 
and so did the people. 
Sweeney, thoroughly frightened, pulled 
with all his strength, but Sixteen Hands 
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had the bit firmly in his teeth, and 
dashed here and there looking for a way 
out. There was one awful moment when 
he started straight for the Hollywood 
Madcaps, who let out fearful shrieks 
and darted off the platform and into the 
tent—led by Lois, who did the wiggle of 
the week. 


T was at this moment that Cuzzie and 

: Lola, leaving a church booth, heard a 
commotion, and walked toward it. Cuz- 
zie had the curious illusion of seeing a 
mule darting this way and that; then she 
had the even more curious illusion of 
thinking the man on the strange-acting 
animal was Sweeney. She looked again. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried. 

The crowd, convinced that Sixteen 
Hands was not really going to do them 
damage, began to enjoy it thoroughly. 
And all had good advice for Sweeney. 
Some even told him to hold on tight. 

There were forces working against 
Sixteen Hands, forces that were deter- 
mined to put an end to the matter. State 
police were helping the city marshals 
handle the crowds, fair week, and im- 
mediately they began to take a most 
active and vital part. They were trained 
men, used to calming cross-continent 
truck-drivers and speeders from the 
cities, and they ran toward Sixteen 
Hands and tried to seize his bridle-reins. 
Sixteen became frightened, and moved 
more swiftly and even more skillfully, 
and succeeded in avoiding them. Be- 
sides, he had weapons that even the State 
police did not wish to argue with—his 
heels. And he kept stopping and whirl- 
ing and trying to get into position to use 

em. 

A different spirit laid hold of Sixteen. 
These men were a real danger, and he 
decided to get away from them as fast 
as he could. In a few moments the offi- 
cers were on their motorcycles and after 
him; this indeed frightened Sixteen 
Hands. His neck was no longer arched, 
but was almost straight, and his ears 
almost flat ; and out the Midway he sped. 
But the devilish chugging and snorting 
demons did not fall behind; instead they 
came closer and closer, and grew more 
threatening and terrifying. He was 
growing winded; his nostrils were dis- 
tended, and his flanks were wet. 

Suddenly, and with the incredible 
speed of a mule, he stopped, and Sweeney 
went over his head and struck upon the 
ground, and there he lay motionless and 
dead. Immediately the police had the 


bridle-reins, and Sixteen Hands was a 
captive. 

But Sweeney was not dead, as the 
officers discovered when they turned the 
reins over to a man who came up, and 
were able to attend Sweeney. It had 
been a nasty fall; bones might be broken, 
and even if they were not, recovery for 
a man of his age would be slow. 

Gentle hands took him to the first-aid 
station in the tent—gentle, for he had 
become a hero. He had furnished them 
fun and thrills, and a touch certainly no 
fair had ever had. But there he lay, still 
and motionless on his cot; and the voices 
outside grew hushed. Sweeney Bliss. 
They could not, they must not, lose him. 
He would be the hero of a hundred 
stories and legends wherever mule men 
gather to show their hobbies. Sweeney 
Bliss, the greatest, the mightiest of them 
all. And Sixteen Hands, too, was the 
greatest and the mightiest mule that had 
ever come down the pike. 

It was, of course, hardest of all on 
Cuzzie and Lola, as they sat in the stuffy 
little tent most of the night, and most of 
the next day, too. From time to time he 
opened his eyes and seemed about to 
speak, but the strain was too great and 
the lids fluttered back. But the doctor’s 
word was encouraging; no bones were 
broken. He had had a severe shock, but 
he would recover from that. 


N° until evening of the second day- 
did Sweeney’s eyes brighten; then 
he recognized Cuzzie. And when she put 
her hand on his, he smiled. He was go- 
ing to speak, as she could see, and she 
bent near to catch the words. 

He spoke louder and more plainly than 
she expected, for he was asking about 
a subject that was vital. 

“Hello, honey. Where’s Lola?” Lola 
put hers on his too, and he smiled; at 
least he seemed to. “How’s Sixteen 
Hands?” 

“He’s fine!” asserted Cuzzie. ‘“He’s 
down at the pavilion eating his oats.” 

“How much was he hurt?” 

“He was scuffed up a bit, but that was 
all. I tell you he’s fine.” 

“You wouldn’t tell me that just to 
make me feel good?” 

“No, Sweeney. And that’s not all. He 
won the ribbon!” Her hand went into 
her bag and came out with a blue ribbon 
with a golden fringe. “Here it is.” 

A look of ineffable peace and happi- 
ness spread over his face. “I guess I can 
take a little snooze now.” 
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In the belief that truth may be as 
interesting if not more strange than 
fiction, we each month print agroup 
of fact stories contributed by our 
readers. (For details of our Real 
Experience Contest, see page 3.) 
First a newspaper man tells what 
happened when he was marooned 
on Rum Row. 


By J.C. CHEVALIER, 


York City and Chicago were in a 

two-way tie for the palm as the 
toughest spot in the western world, with 
each party declining the honor. 

As a leg man with the Eastern bureau 
of a large Chicago daily, it became my 
chief task to dig up and wire west all the 
stories likely to prove New York a 
tougher town than the Windy City. 

Then came Rum Row—the name some 
anonymous copy-desk slave gave to a 
fleet of liquor transports that had begun 
to hover on the horizon just beyond U. S. 
jurisdiction, and was selling bottled goods 
to runners able to elude the vigilance 
of the Coast Guard and smuggle the 
stuff into Long Island and Westchester 
on racing speed-boats. 

When Rum Row broke into the news, 
I got the assignment from the home office 
with orders to file a first-hand story. I 
had earned a reputation for protecting 
my sources, This made it easy for me 
to get an “in” with the right person to 
put me aboard a rum-runner. 

So it happened that early one misty 
morning I boarded a small boat, and 
together with a crew of rum-runners 
dropped down the Hudson River, bound 
for Rum Row, where my companions 
planned to pick up a load of bottled 
goods, and I an eye-witness story. 

The boat chugged clumsily along, 
breasting an incoming tide; I wondered 
at the slow headway. we were mart, 
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and rightly guessed it was a device to 
avert attention. A little later, however, 
we passed Ambrose Lightship, which 
marks the entrance to the harbor of New 
York. And then the indolent chugging 
of the engine burst into a crescendo roar. 
The deck lifted under my feet as the 
bow climbed skyward. The entire craft 
sang like a fiddle-string under the ter- 
rific impulse of its mighty engines now 
yoked to their task with wide- -open 
throttles and no fear of attracting the at- 
tention of enforcement officers. A great 
foaming wake raced away from under our 
stern, and Ambrose Light receded with 
a rapidity that soon left it below the 
horizon. 

Shortly after midday we sighted a 
vessel, and the skipper made straight 
for it. As we approached it, I could see 
it was a dingy little tub riding rather 
low in the water. This, one of the men 
advised me, showed she was still well 
loaded and had not yet made many sales. 

Through the skipper’s glasses I identi- 
fied her flag as one belonging to a smaller 
European country. The nearer we came, 
the more dilapidated the vessel appeared. 

There was some activity evident on 
the side of the boat toward us. 

“They seem to be shooing us Dff,” I 
told the skipper, and passed him the 
binoculars. 

“That’s what it looks like,” the skipper 
agreed; and then he shouted: “Look! 
A Coast Guard cutter !” 
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I didn’t need the glasses to see the 
shark-gray hull of the Government boat 
that had edged from its hiding-place be- 
hind the runner. There was a medley of 
shouted orders, and a second later we 
were showing a white tail of foam to the 
cutter. 

“They can’t touch us out here—we’re 
beyond the limit,” the skipper explained. 
“But we can’t afford to be identified, and 
we got to shake ’em before we can come 
back and load up.” 


HAKE them we did, for our boat was 

built for that very purpose, and her 
designers knew their business. Not until 
nightfall, however, did the skipper ven- 
ture back in search of the rum boat. It 
was after midnight when we slid along- 
side. 

A line of silent shadowy figures leaned 
over the ship’s rail; but nobody dropped 
a ladder or made any effort to let us 
aboard. Presently two new figures ap- 
peared at the rail. 

“Where you from?” a voice asked, and 
sounded as though it belonged to a boy, 
which I later discovered it did, 

“We come from Broadway,” the skip- 
per said, and I guessed this was some 
sort of password. 

“You got money?” asked the boy. 

“J got five dollars,” replied the skip- 
per; and I remember thinking five dol- 
lars wasn’t much capital even with booze 
at wholesale prices. 

“Allright. You give,” the boy ordered ; 
and with that, he lowered a canvas 
bucket at the end of a line. 

The skipper opened a wallet and care- 
fully extracted the ragged half of a five- 
dollar bill and placed it in the bucket, 
which the boy immediately hauled up. 

While the men above inspected the 
bill, the skipper explained to me: 

“They got the other half, you see,” he 
told me. “Before the ship sails from the 
other side, her owner gets a sheaf of torn 
bills, sometimes dollar bills, sometimes 
bigger. The other halves are kept by 
his agent in this country, If the agent 
makes a deal with a right guy, he gives 
him one of the halves as a pass. It’s got 
to match with another half on the boat 
before the captain will let us aboard. 

“There’s a lot of hi-jacking going on,” 
our skipper continued. “They've got to 
be careful. Of course there aint much 
danger anybody would try to hi-jack this 
tub yet—she’s too low in the water. That 
means she aint sold much of anything, 
and aint got no cash in the safe. The 


hi-jackers watch the water-line; and 
when a ship rides high, they know she’s 
sold out and has the cash aboard.” 

Meanwhile the ship’s captain appeared 
to have satisfied himself we were on the 
level, by matching our half of the bill 
with one of his, and a rope ladder was 
lowered overside. 

“Up you go,” ordered the skipper; and 
nothing loath, I reached for the swinging 
ladder and a moment later climbed over 
the.ship’s rail. 

At that moment the blazing beam of a 
searchlight cut through the night, and 
pandemonium broke loose. The jittery 
ship’s crew yanked the ladder back over 
the rail. There was an ear-splitting 
roar as the speed-boat’s engines sprang 
into life; and in less time than it takes 
to tell it, my bootlegging companions 
were racing off into the dark Atlantic, 
with the Coast Guard cutter in eager 
pursuit. I was marooned on Rum Row! 

My unpleasant reveries were inter- 
rupted by the boy, who had so far been 
the only one to utter a word aboard the 
boat. “Come, captain say,” he told me, 
and tugged me by the arm. 

The boy led me along the untidy deck 
and into the captain’s quarters amid- 
ships. It was a cluttered, smelly room, 
largely taken up with a gigantic safe 
bolted to the floor, and a chart-table. At 
the table sat as scoundrelly a looking fel- 
low as ever intruded on the imagination 
of a pirate-loving youngster. He mut- 
tered something to the boy. 

“Captain wants to know what you do 
now,” the boy said. 

“Do?” Tasked. “Why, there’s nothing 
Ican do. My friends will be back later, 
I’m sure. We'll just wait.” This was 
no time, I decided, to try to explain that 
T was only an inquiring reporter. I won- 
dered whether I could explain what a 
reporter was, and whether if they under- 
stood, I might not be in an even worse 
predicament than before. 

There ensued conversation between the 
captain and his youthful interpreter. 

“Captain no wait,” the boy interpreted. 
“He no like this business. He say we go 
back home now.” 

“He can’t do that,” I expostulated. 
“T can’t go all the way back to Europe 
on this boat. I’ve got to stay here.” 

“That what captain say,” was the 
boy’s ominous answer. 


A’ instinct for self-preservation drove 
me to the side of outlaws and dis- 


order. ‘The captain has nothing to be 
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afraid of,” I heard myself saying with 
poorly assumed nonchalance. “He is 
outside the limit here, and the United 
States can’t touch his ship or him.” 

There was another conversation be- 
tween captain and boy. “What does he 
say?” I asked, when I could stand the 
suspense no longer. 

“Captain say he go home tomorrow, 
maybe,” the boy translated; and with 
this I had to be content. The captain 


closed the conference with a gruff order . 


to the boy, who urged me through the 
door and out onto the deck. 

I strained my eyes into the dark; but 
no flicker betrayed the approach of my 
late companions. I looked down at the 
black water lapping against the hull. 
I recalled with a shudder what the cap- 
tain had said about leaving me “here.” 
I asked the boy what he had meant. 

“Maybe he give you life-preserver,” 
the boy replied, callously undisturbed. 
Then he added: “Maybe sell you small 
boat. You got money?” 

Reporters are not usually supplied 
with large sums of cash. I rapidly com- 
puted my wealth. “I have twelve dol- 
lars and a wrist-watch,” I told the boy. 

“Too small money,” remarked the boy 
laconically. 


HE situation was bad: I was within 

a few miles of home, but faced with 
the possibility of finding myself in some 
European port after a week or more on a 
filthy tub, minus money and without 
any identification other than a press- 
card and several letters. It was pre- 
posterous to think the captain would 
throw me overboard with a life-saver, or 
even put me adrift in a boat. But as I 
recalled his appearance, I was almost 
willing to believe he would. 

To add to my worry, the boat got 
under way. I had no idea of direction. 
With the boat on the move, I knew the 
chances of my companions picking me 
off were reduced with every mile we 
steamed. 

Presently, however, it was dawn—a 
miserable, murky sort of dawn. I was 
leaning disconsolately on the rail where 
the boy had left me hours earlier. My 
clothes were dank and clammy, and every 
bone ached when the lad returned and 
called me to breakfast. I ate a bowl of 
watery porridge with several grimy sailors, 
and drank a cup of coffee which made 
up in temperature for its lack of flavor. 

Afterward I resumed my watch at the 
rail. I saw the captain shambling back 


and forth on his bridge, but he paid no 
attention to me, and I left him alone. 
It was the middle of the morning when 
my straining ears detected a faint hum. 
“The boat!” I thought. It had located 
the rum ship again. I would not have 
been disappointed had it been the cutter. 

A few minutes later the boat came 
into view. But I realized this craft was 
neither my speed-boat nor the cutter. 
It was apparently just another runner. 

The newcomers laid to alongside, and. 
the ceremony of the night before was 
repeated. The skipper compared the 
torn half of a bill, and finally let the 
men from the boat aboard. I scanned 
their faces as they climbed over the side, 
weighing my chances of getting them to 
take me home, and wondering whether 
they might not be more likely to throw. 
me overboard than the captain. 

“Hey, look who’s here!” one of them 
shouted excitedly; and at his cry, I 
turned to see him pointing at me. 

“Who are you?” asked the man who- 
seemed the boss of the speed-boat’s crew. 

Before I could frame a reply, the man 
who had first spoken came to my aid. 
“This is that newspaper guy we saw 
going out yesterday with—well, with you: 
know who.” 

My spirits rose, and my story came 
tumbling out. The men listened with 
grinning faces. ‘Well, this is a tough- 
racket, buddy. He might have done it,” 
their chief said when I had finished. _.” 

“But will you take me off this tub 
with you?” I asked, and wondered if this. 
chance identification was enough to earn 
their confidence. 

“Oh, sure, sure,” said the chief. “We'll 
take you off, but we got to buy a load. 
first. We’ve been out ever since you 
and your crowd left, and this is the first 
lot of liquor we’ve seen bobbing. Our 
gas is almost used up. You may have 
to swim the last mile, after all,’ he added 
with a grim humor. 


FELT like scuttling overside and into. 

-their boat without waiting longer; but 
after all, it was a story I was after. 
I jittered around until the gang had 
made their dicker with the now smiling 
captain, and loaded the last case.... - 

I put the story on the night wire and 
got one of the boss’ famous thank-you 
telegrams next morning. But it wasn’t. 
this story I sent the paper. You see,. 
this story wouldn’t have made New York 
City look so tough. Why? Because I’m 
a New Yorker myself. : 
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If profound anger disturbs you too much, do not read this vivid 
story of things happening today—as told to William Hopson 


HE telephone in the Metropolitan 

Hotel, in Nanking, jangled noisily 

as I happened to cross the lobby. 
It was noon of the day that the Japanese 
had made their first bombing raid on 
Nanking, at six-thirty that morning, 
carrying out their threats to blow Nan- 
king off the map. Seventy-two twin- 
motored bombers had come down to rain 
death upon the city, but we’d managed to 
turn back most of them. I had shot 
down one in flames. He blew apart in 
the air when one of the explosive bullets 
from my four Browning machine-guns 
struck a bomb, just as I dived on him 
from behind, Four of the crew had died 
in the holocaust. The fifth had either 
been blown out or had tried to jump with 
his parachute, which did not open... . 

The clerk in the Metropolitan doesn’t 
speak much English, but he can pro- 
nounce my name without too much diffi- 
culty. He picked up the receiver, spoke 
excitedly in Chinese, then called to me. 

“The Missie Chiang Kai-shek,” he 
said. “She want you quick.” 

IT had been personal pilot to the Ameri- 
can-educated wife of China’s Number 
One man of war. In her huge twin- 
“motored Douglas I had flown her over 
most of China, while she went about her 
work of keeping up the morale of her 
panic-stricken people. 

“Captain Martin?” came her voice 
through the receiver. “This is Madam 
Chiang. We’ve just had reports that two 
of those bombers that were driven back 
this morning slipped around and bombed 
a small village about fifteen miles away. 
I want you to drive me there at once. 
Meet me at the National Health Admin- 
istration Hospital.” 

I told her I’d be right out. By this 
time a half-dozen foreign correspondents 
had gathered around. We all got into 
the new car assigned me for my personal 
use and hurried to the hospital. 

Madam Chiang and her Australian ad- 
-viser, Mr. Donald, had just driven up 
when we arrived. A striking, very beau- 
tiful woman, she was dressed in her fa- 
mous blue slacks, black blouse and 
straw hat—an outfit known to about 
every inhabitant in Southern China. 


She’d taken command of the situation, 
and was ordering all available doctors, 
nurses and medical supplies to be dis- 
patched to the scene as quickly as pos- 
sible. The reporters were machine-gun- 
ning questions at her. 

“You may print anything you wish 
about China,” she stated: “And you may 
have access to any part of China you 
wish, as long as you tell nothing but the 
truth. But if we hear of any untruths 
printed, or falsifying of what you see, 
your passes to come and go on any Chi- 
nese railroad, and to enter any war zone 
will be promptly canceled, We want the 
world to know the truth about the brutal 
bombings of helpless non-combatants.” 

She turned to me: “We'd better take 
your car to save time. Let’s hurry.” 

My car had the Air Service insignia 
on its windshield. It also had special 
passes signed in three different Chinese 
dialects. I could go anywhere at any 
time without once being stopped. One 
glance at the passes on the windshield 
was enough to have it waved on through 
without pausing. 

Without any other guards other than 
Mr. Donald and myself, we headed over 
the road toward the village. The re- 
porters had stayed behind, waiting to 
cover more bomb raids expected down 
the river from Pootung. And after all, 
what was another Chinese village? 

They’d seen plenty of others. 

But they’d never seen anything com- 
pared to what Madam Chiang Kai-shek, 
Mr. Donald and myself witnessed when 
we drove into what was left of that 
farming village that afternoon. In all 
my twenty-three years as a flying sol- 
dier of fortune, in which I’ve seen serv- 
ice in about every country, never have 
I witnessed such a scene of slaughter. 

The village lay in a little cup among 
the hills, and had contained about six 
thousand inhabitants. Now more than 
two thirds of them were dead or 
wounded. They lay in heaps everywhere, 
all nude from the terrific concussion of 
the bombs, Legs and arms and heads 
lay bleeding everywhere—all women and 
children and very old men, the rest being 
at the front or in training. Not a house 
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of all the flimsy structures had been left 
whole. 

We pulled up at the edge of town and 
got out, there being no room to drive 
between the mangled bodies. In a splin- 
tered post by a gutted storekeeper’s place 
I saw embedded a human hand, blown 
off at the wrist. The screams of the 
wounded and of the survivors who had 
escaped filled the air. 

At the first narrow street we entered, 
lying on her back with one arm blown 
off, was a young Chinese mother. Her 
clothes had been blown off too, most of 
them, by the concussion. Near her lay 
a round-headed wailing baby about nine 
months old. Its right hand dripped red. 
Three of the fingers were missing. 

They say that the Chinese are stolid 
—that perhaps they don’t cry. Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek was crying softly as she 
knelt and took up the blood-covered in- 
fant in her arms. She motioned for my 
first-aid kit, which I’d brought along 
from the car. I opened it, and handed 
her scissors and bandages. While I held 
the struggling infant’s hand, she cut 
away a few strings of dangling flesh and 
bandaged it up the best she could. The 
front of her black blouse and blue slacks 
was covered with blood. 

“T’ll devote the rest of my life not 
only to caring for the wounded and home- 
less, but to do everything possible to 
stop this inhuman brutality!” she said. 


N old man came hurrying up with 

quite a number of others. He spoke 

rapidly to Madam Chiang; and through 
her, Donald and I got the story. 

Two huge twin-motored bombers, of 
the kind I had shot down that morning, 
had made the raid just a little while be- 
fore Madam Chiang had telephoned me. 
Evidently they had been a part of the 
second squadron who had come down 
about noon, and had spotted the village 
while circling to get around the twenty- 
three Chinese planes defending Nanking. 
They had known, of course, that the 
little village and its surrounding farms 
had no military value, for they had 
roared over it at one hundred feet alti- 


tude, while four machine-gunners in each 
machine mowed down everything in sight. 

Then the helpless quarry was driven 
from cover again. 

Bombs did this. They blew down the 
houses and flushed the terrified victims, 
and again the low-flying machine-gun- 
ners, standing in their cockpits behind 
swivel machine-guns, raked the streets 
again and again. This had gone on and 
on and on, until the huge machines had 
at last emptied their thick bellies of 
bombs, and all the drums of ammunition 
lay empty among the fired shells in the 
bottom of the cockpits. Then the ten 
eagles of the Rising Sun had lifted their 
ponderous bombers up out of the cup, 
and gone winging back along the Yang- 
tze to announce one less Chinese village 
to bar Japan’s path of progress. 

We drove back to Nanking in silence, 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek, Mr. Donald 
and I. The intelligent little First Lady 
of China sat between us, her blue slacks 
stained with the blood of helpless vil- 
lagers, machine-gunned as they tried to 
flee. Her eyes were wet. She kept dab- 
bing at them with my handkerchief, hers 
having been left tied around the arm of 
a woman in the village over the hill. 

“T pray the day will come when China 
can take her place with the other cities 
in the sun, and this useless slaughter of 
our people will cease.” 

That was all she said in fifteen miles. 
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An ex-soldier crippled while alone 
in the North Woods is cared for by 


the ground was covered with gold- 

en and red leaves that rustled and 
crackled underfoot. A sharp knife like 
edge of ice rimmed the shores of Larder 
Lake as my partner called a cheery 
good-by, dug his paddle deep into the 
icy water and headed out across the 
lake to the trail that would take him 
out to steel and the nearest town,— 
nearly a hundred miles away,—where 
he would register our mining-claims, get 
the assayers’ report on our ore samples 
and bring back food supplies. 

A few yards from shore he backed 
water with his paddle, squinted up at 
the open sky and called back: “Better 
kill a moose and hang it up to freeze. 
I feel snow in the air, and you don’t 
want to get short on meat.” 

I watched the rhythmic swing of his 
paddle until he disappeared around a 
point of land. I was not quite alone, 
for with me was my Airedale dog, Bill. 

My partner had been my sergeant 
during part of the war. An old-timer 
in the North country, he had filled me 
full of tales of the wonders of that vast 
virgin wilderness with its marvelous 
hunting, and the untold quantities of 
gold and silver just waiting for the pick 
of the hardy prospector; and shortly 
after the close of the war, he had per- 
suaded me to take a fling at prospecting 
and hunting in “God’s country.” 

I returned now to our tent camp, and 
remembering what he had said about 
snow in the air, I spent the rest of the 
day chopping wood for our sheet-iron 
camp-stove, a contraption that consumed 
fuel at an alarming rate. By nightfall I 
had enough wood ricked up before the 
tent to last a week or ten days. My 
partner would not be back for at least 
two weeks, and tomorrow I would go out 
after a moose, for our supplies of beans 
and bacon were running mighty low. 


"Tee popple trees were half naked; 


his best friend. 


I gave the dog his dinner of boiled 
fish, broiled a lake trout for myself and 
turned in, weary with the day’s task 
of cutting wood. Sometime during the 
night I was awakened by the howling 
of the wind, and the tent felt like the 
inside of an icebox. I pulled the blan- 
kets closer around me, and gave thanks 
that I had a good shelter from the wind. 

It was strangely quiet when I got up 
next morning. A thick coating of frost 
crystals lined the inside of the light silk 
tent, and a glance at the small thermom- 
eter that was a part of our kit showed 
ten degrees below zero, a drop of over 
thirty degrees while I had slept. But 
five minutes after I had lighted the 
kindling in the camp-stove the tent was 
warm and the frost melting fast. I un- 
tied the tent-flaps, and looked out: 
everything was covered with a white 
mantle of snow and it was still coming 
down in big feathery flakes that settled 
with a grim finality. 

I forced my way through the snow 
down to the edge of the lake. It was 
covered with a thick sludge of snow 
and ice that at this low temperature 
would soon be frozen solid. Canoeing 
was impossible, and it might be days 
before the ice would be thick enough to 
support the weight of a man. With the 
lily pads frozen over, the moose would 
be yarded up until the storm was over. 
Chances of getting meat now were about 
a hundred to one against me, for it was 
one of those mysterious years that come 
in cycles of seven, when there are no 
rabbits. It was impossible to fish 
through the newly formed ice, and the 
small game was holed up. The only 
thing to do was to go on short rations 
until the storm was over. 

For four days and nights the snow 
drifted down. The morning of the fifth 
broke clear and sparkling: the thermom- 
eter showed thirty below. 

With my pocket-knife I fashioned a 
pair of snow-goggles from birch-bark and 
moose-hide; they had cross slits through 
which I could see, but which cut down 
the blinding reflected sunlight. Crude 
though they were, they worked perfectly. 
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By RICHARD MAINSON 


I loaded the rifle, called to the dog 
and started out to buck the snow in 
search of meat. Having no snow-shoes, 
I had to plow through the two-foot 
snow, and it was just plain hard work. 

The going was almost impossible for 
the dog, and he had to stick close to my 
heels, trailing in my tracks, where he 
was no use in ferreting out game that 
might have been hidden from sight but 
which he could have scented out. 

I headed for a small stream about 
three miles from camp, where beavers 
had built a dam. In the shallow lake 
above the dam were a dozen beaver 
houses of sticks and mud—and roast 
beaver tastes a great deal like roast 
duck. It took me three hours to break 
trail to the beaver dam, and when I got 
there, only the bleak covering of snow 
met my eyes. And then, with a sicken- 
ing suddenness that didn’t give me a 
chance to save myself, my feet slipped 
on the icy covering of the dam, and 
down I plunged through the loose-packed 
ice and snow into the slush of an air- 
hole below the dam. 

The shock of the cold water almost 
paralyzed me. The water was only 
waist deep, but every time I took a 
step, the ice gave way and in a minute 
I was soaked from head to foot. 

The Airedale raced back and forth, 
barking wildly as though he realized my 
predicament but was afraid, or too 
smart, to trust himself to the ice. It 
seemed hours that I battled to get to the 
shore; in reality it was probably fifteen 
minutes; and then I was up against 
the greatest danger of the North, freez- 
ing to death in my wet clothing. 

With as much haste as my awkward 
freezing hands would permit, I inves- 
tigated my waterproof match-box and 
thanked my lucky stars that it had 
proved really waterproof. With my 
belt-knife I cut birch-bark and soon had 
a roaring fire burning in the shelter of 
the end of the beaver dam. 

Dried out as well as I could be by an 
open fire, I started the trek for the home 
camp, thankful I had escaped serious 
damage. But as I climbed the bank 


from the beaver dam, I tripped over a 
buried log and plunged headfirst into 
the snow. I landed hard—and the uni- 
verse seemed to burst into flame before 
my eyes. ... 

Ever since the second battle of Ypres, 
in May 1915, when I had been wounded 
by a piece of shell-casing in the back, I 
had been having attacks of this kind, 
coming as swift as a stroke of lightning, 
lasting sometimes for a day and at other 
times for weeks, something that the doc- 
tors had been unable to cure, possibly 
due to shifting of the piece of shell-cas- 
ing that still lay somewhere in my back, 

I struggled to my feet, but when I 
tried to straighten up, the pain was un- 
bearable. The old wound had me, sure 
enough. Doubled over almost at right 
angles, I staggered over my back trail, 
the dog leaping and barking ahead of 
me as if to lend encouragement. 


DON’T know how long it took me to 

make that three or four miles. Some- 
where in my struggles I had lost my 
snow-goggles, and before long my eyes 
began to burn and my sight to blur. 
Fortunately I had my open back-trail to 
follow, but the last part of that trail 
was a nightmare. I realized that the 
dog had his teeth in the shoulder of my 
moose-hide coat and was lending the 
weight of his thirty-five pounds to help 
me along. I closed my eyes tight to keep 
out the blinding reflection of the snow, 
and the next thing I knew the dog was 
growling in my ear, and I opened my 
eyes in the semi-darkness of the tent. 
I was lying under the flap, half in and 
half outside. I had crawled, or the dog 
had pulled me, under the tent-flap that 
I had tied tight on my departure. 

I felt that if I could just make my bed 
and lie down, everything would be all 
right. But the dog seemed to have other 
ideas. Not for a second did he cease 
his barking and hauling at me; so final- 
ly in despair I managed, after many 
awkward attempts, to light the kindling 
that I had left ready laid in the sheet- 
iron stove. The dog snuggled up against 
me, and when the pain from my frosted 
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hands and feet subsided, I dozed off to 
sleep. 

As the fire died down and the chill 
again took hold of the tent, I woke up, 
put the only remaining piece of wood 
into the stove and tried to drag myself 
outside to the woodpile. I made it, but 
wasn’t sure that I could make it again, 
so I put the job up to the dog. He 
cocked his head to one side and looked 
at me, but when he finally caught on, 
he almost filled the tent with wood. 


ILL had been four months old when 

my partner and I started on our 
trek. For months we had talked to 
him as to a third member of the party, 
and I believe he understood every word 
that was said to him; there is no other 
way to explain some of his actions. He 
was a natural-born bear-dog, treeing his 
first bear when he was six months old. 
He would tree partridges and point them 
perfectly. I’ve watched him lie on an 
overhanging rock for an hour, then 
plunge into the water and come out with 
a good-sized fish in his mouth. Now 
he kept me supplied with wood. 

I managed to move around enough to 
melt snow-water and put on a pot of 
beans. For six days I contrived to eke 
out an existence on the meager supply 
of beans and bacon; then I dug into the 
dog’s supply of smoked fish. On the 
eighth day Bill failed to bring in more 
wood, and when I crawled to the tent 
opening, I saw that where the woodpile 
had been was now just a bare spot. 
The next day we divided the last fish. 

The cold had subsided somewhat, but 
my back kept getting steadily worse, 
and now I could hardly move. I kept 
wrapped in the blankets as a protection 
against the bitter cold that seemed to 
seep into the very marrow of my bones. 
Occasionally I could hear Bill outside 
giving vent to wild barking, and would 
catch the chirping call of a pine squirrel 
as it mocked him. 

We'd been without food for three days, 
and I had just about given up hope. I 
tried sitting in the door of the tent with 
the rifle, hoping to get a shot at one of 
the squirrels, or even a chattering camp- 
robber, but I had no luck. I did fire 
one shot, which missed; but I accom- 
plished results that surprised me. 

In the distance I heard the answering 
report of a rifle—once, twice, three 
times in rapid succession came the faint 
reports: The signal in the North coun- 
try of a person lost or in distress. 


-tion—to my salvation. 


With bounding hope I thrust the rifle 
into the air to answer the shots, when 
off to the right came three more shots, 
and almost as an echo, a full mile to 
the left of the first signal came a third 
salvo of rapidly fired shots. Three per- 
sons lost, three signals at least a mile 
apart! Hastily I fired twice, then 
paused to listen. From all three angles 
came answering shots: they had heard. 

I didn’t have enough ammunition to 
lie there firing signal shots, and I couldn’t 
afford to pass up this chance of succor. 
The dog Bill was trying to talk in low- 
throated growls. Like a flash the an- 
swer to my problem came to me. 

“Speak to ’em, Bill! Talk to ’em, 
boy! Talk to ’em!” 

Excitedly he started to bark, cries 
that could not have been heard two 
hundred yards away. ‘Come, come,” I 
chided him. “Speak up like a big dog— 
make a big noise.” 

To make it more certain, I tried to 
howl the way I thought a dog should 
howl, as if he were baying the moon. 
He caught on at once, raised his nose 
into the air and let out a long-drawn 
mournful cry that went rolling and 
wavering across the muskeg. For an 
hour I kept him at it; then in the dis- 
tance we heard an answering call. An 
hour later three weary forlorn hunters 
made their way into our camp. They 
had been hunting on Lake Abitibi, got 
lost and wouldn’t believe their com- 
pass, and traveled in the wrong direc- 
The best part 
of it was they had food in their packs! 

Two of the hunters pitched in with 
a will to cut firewood, while the third 
tried to rub some of the kinks out of 
my back. It was a cheerful camp that 
night for all of us, plenty of food and 
a warm tent. 


“pee days later, as we were swapping 
stories around the camp stove, the 
dog rushed madly into the bush, and 
presently my partner appeared, break- 
ing trail along the edge of the lake. Be- 
hind him were four Indians loaded down 
with packs of supplies. They had been 
five days breaking trail from steel. 

He never was much of a hand to talk, 
and now all he had to say was: “Guess 
you know something now about the trials 
of a sour-dough.” But he scratched the 
Airedale behind the ears, and with more 
expression than I had ever seen in his 
leathery face, I heard him say: “Good 
dog, Bill, good dog.” 
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Complete in September REDBOOK.. 


A GREAT BOOK- 
LENGTH NOVEL 


The swiftly paced story of a girl who 
is adopted into wealth, swept into mar- 
riage and given everything she wants— 
except happiness. How and where she 
finds it makes one of the most interest- 
ing and exciting stories of the year. Do 
not miss “Lost Daughter” by Louise 
Redfield Peattie—a 50,000 word novel 
ofa quality that you associate only with 
the novels sold in bookstores at $2.00 
and more. It’s Redbook’s Novel-of-the- 
Month for September—another in the 
parade of Redbook hits! 


and also in this issue: See: 


mi COMPLETE 


URSULA PARROTT: 


“You Ride Success Alone”—a novel 


WILLIAM McFEE: 


“The Shipmaster’”—a great short story 


ELLEN GLASGOW: 


“The Difference’”—a modern classic 


NATALIE SHIPMAN: 


“Never Go Back”’—a novelette 


“YOUNG DR. GALAHAD” 


The $10,000 Prize-winning novel 


ELLIS ST. JOSEPH: 


*Leviathan’—a remarkable story 


“OH, SO SOCIAL 


HOLLYWOOD” REDBOO K 


An article by Reeve Morrow 


Don’t Miss September 


WITNESSED: STATEMENT SERIES: 
Lee Moore—warehouseman— 
has smoked Luckies for 11 years 


saysLee Moore, Warehouse Owner. Other Independent 
Tobacco Experts Agree With His Choice—2 to 1 


Here’s what Lee Moore says: “I’m set on Luckies be- 
cause they buy the finest leaf.” 

Most other independent experts agree. Sworn records 
reveal that among these men, Luckies have twice as many 
exclusive smokers as have all other cigarettes combined. 

You get the finest tobacco in Luckies plus the throat 
protection of the “Toasting” process. This process takes 
out certain throat irritants found in all tobacco. 

Try Luckies a week, and see for yourself. 
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